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In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  7034,  dated 
May  6,  1935;  Executive  Order  No.  7396,  dated  June  22,  1936;  and  Executive 
Order  No.  7649,  dated  June  29,  1937,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  tlie  Works  Program.  It  deals  with  the  employment 
provided  and  the  projects  operated  in  carrying  on  the  program  initiated  under 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  and  continued  under  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1936  and  1937. 

Tliis  report  places  primary  emphasis  on  activities  of  the  first  10  months  of 
the  calendar  year  1937  and  covers  the  various  important  aspects  of  employment 
provided  and  projects  operated. 

Respectfully, 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Administrator 


The  President 
The  White  House 


PREFACE 


Since  its  inauguration  in  1935  following  the  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  that  year,  the  Works  Program  has  been  the  instru- 
ment tlirough  which  the  Federal  Government  has  provided  work  on  useful 
projects  for  large  numbers  of  employable  persons  in  need  of  relief.  Numerous 
Federal  agencies  have  participated  in  this  Program.  Their  activities  have  been 
financed  by  allocations  from  the  appropriations  made  in  the  Emergency 
Rehef  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937;  in  the  case  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration special  legislative  provisions  have  supplied  funds  subsequent  to  the 
use  of  allocations  from  the  Act  of  1935. 

This  report  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  the  Works  Program  indicatmg  the 
nature  of  its  operations  and  the  setting  within  which  it  has  functioned.  The 
sections  that  follow  deal  successively  with  projects,  employment,  funds,  and 
the  several  public  aid  programs  now  being  conducted.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  calendar  year  1937,  and  WPA  activities  are  treated  in  some  detail. 

In  creating  the  Works  Progress  Admiuistration  by  Executive  Order  No. 
7034,  dated  May  6,  1935,  the  President  made  it  responsible  to  him  for  the 
honest,  efficient,  speedy,  and  coordinated  execution  of  the  work  relief  program 
as  a  whole.  To  this  end  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  empowered 
to  formulate  and  require  uniform  periodic  reports  of  the  progress  on  all  projects 
and  to  formidate  and  administer  a  system  of  uniform  periodic  reports  of  the 
employment  on  projects.  Information  derived  from  such  records  is  the  basis 
for  a  large  part  of  this  report.  Data  relating  to  obUgations  incurred  and 
expenditures  made  have  been  drawn  from  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  and  Deposits  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
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THE  WORKS  PROGRAM,  1935-37 


Through  the  "Works  Program  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  supplying  jobs  to  2  million 
unemployed  persons.  As  one  of  the  security  measures 
adopted  by  the  Federal  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, tliis  program  serves  in  aiding  those  whose  need 
results  from  extended  unemployment.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  sketch  the  developments  leading  to  the 
Works  Program  and  to  re\'iew  the  general  character  of 
the  Program  and  its  accomplishments. 

Nature  of  the  Works  Program 

Prior  Developments 

Even  before  the  depression  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
the  time  could  not  gloss  over  the  poverty  that  was  only 
too  prevalent.  It  was  necessary  only  to  turn  to  the 
areas  that  were  stranded  in  an  economic  sense,  or  to 
observe  conditions  among  the  dispossessed  workers 
whose  insecure  wages  alone  warded  off  the  ever-present 
threat  of  poverty.  At  that  time  some  aid  was  given 
through  public  and  private  local  agencies.  With  the 
deepening  of  the  depression  which  meant  destitution  to 
greater  and  greater  numbers  of  people,  local  agencies 
were  compelled  to  expand  their  relief  activities  tre- 
mendously. As  the  estimated  number  of  unemployed 
persons  began  to  mount,  from  less  than  2  milUon  in  1929 
to  a  peak  of  more  than  1.5  milhon  in  1933,  the  time- 
honored  method  of  meeting  relief  needs  through  local 
efforts  proved  utterly  inadequate.  Local  resources 
could  not  bear  the  augmented  load  of  those  in  need. 
Even  the  participation  of  States  in  caring  for  the  desti- 
tute proved  insufficient.  The  poverty  and  want  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  widespread  imemployment  had 
given  rise  to  an  imparalleled  relief  problem  in  the 
solution  of  which  Federal  action  became  imperative. 

In  1932  the  Federal  Government  took  its  first  steps 
toward  relieving  distress.  The  Government  gave 
commodities  to  the  Red  Cross  for  donation  to  destitute 


persons  and  authorized  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  lend  $300,000,000  to  States  and  locaUties 
for  emergency  relief.  These  first  measures  fore- 
shadowed the  passage  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Rehef 
Act  in  May  1933  wliich  marked  the  assumption  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  part  of  the  cost  of  providing  for 
the  destitute,  thereby  impUcitly  recognizing  the  national 
character  of  the  rehef  problem  brought  on  by  depression. 
The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Rehef 
Administration  and  the  Cidl  Works  Administration,  as 
well  as  such  agencies  as  the  Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  implemented  direct  Federal  participa- 
tion in  alleviating  widespread  distress. 

As  the  activities  of  these  agencies  developed,  the  ex- 
perience gained  indicated  that  work  relief  was  preferable 
to  direct  relief  as  a  method  for  aiding  employable  persons 
who  were  destitute.  It  became  evident,  also,  that 
somewhat  specialized  programs  adjusted  to  the  particu- 
lar requirements  of  the  various  groups  of  destitute  per- 
sons were  most  effective.  These  measures  dealt  directlj' 
with  the  relief  problem  caused  cliiefly  by  unemploj^- 
ment;  in  so  doing,  however,  they  also  served  as  recovery 
measures  since  they  stimulated  industry  both  by  put- 
ting vitally  needed  purchasing  power  into  the  hands  of 
consumers,  and  by  increasing  purchases  of  materials 
and  equipment. 

Agencies  Participating  in  the  Works  Program 

Consolidation  and  redefinition  of  the  relief  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  accomplished  following 
the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act 
of  1935  which  made  available  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$4,880,000,000  for  relief  and  work  relief.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  Works  Program  initiated  under  this 
act  were  incorporated  many  of  the  emergency  relief 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  that  had  been 
undertaken  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  also 
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certain  modified  and  new  activities.  Tlie  operations  of 
tlie  Program  were  carried  on  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
President  by  three  idnds  of  agencies:  One  group  com- 
prised more  than  40  regular  Government  services  and 
bureaus  that  could  expand  their  activities  along  the  lines 
of  the  general  objectives  of  the  Works  Program ;  another, 
previously  established  emergency  agencies  such  as  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps;  and  the  third,  agencies  created  specifically 
for  participation  in  the  Works  Program.  This  last 
group  included  the  Works  Progress  Adndnistration, 
which  substituted  a  Federal  program  of  work  projects 
for  the  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  direct  or  work  rehef 
under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

Activities  undertaken  through  the  Works  Program 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  project  operations.  These  range 
from  the  reclamation  work.  Federal  highway  work,  and 
conservation  work  of  the  regular  Government  agencies — 
and  also  the  public  buildings  program  of  the  PWA  and 
the  conservation  activities  of  the  CCC — to  the  under- 
takings of  the  newly  created  agencies  which  include  the 
rural  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  (formerly  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration) and  the  diversified  locally  sponsored  project 
program  of  the  WPA.  Among  its  other  functions  the 
WPA  is  directed  by  the  President  to  coordinate  all 
activities  carried  on  under  the  Works  Program  and  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  those  activities. 

Characteristics  of  the  Program 

The  manner  in  which  the  Works  Program  was 
developed  involved  the  acceptance  of  certain  tenets. 
Through  its  program  of  projects  gi^^ng  work  to  needy 
jobless  persons  the  Federal  Government  recognized 
the  Nation-wdde  character  of  the  unemployment 
relief  problem  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  a  major  part  of  the  destitute  persons  who  are 
employable.     Recognition   was  given,   further,    to   the 


tlesirabihty  of  aiding  these  persons  by  providing  them 
with  work  on  useful  projects.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
served  as  a  means  of  conserving  or  even  developing 
their  sldlls,  and  also  as  a  means  of  maintaining  their 
morale  and  work  habits.  In  thus  aiding  the  workers 
the  Program  not  only  benefited  the  imemployed  them- 
selves but  also  was  able  to  preserve  the  capacities  of 
these  workers  as  an  integral  and  valuable  asset  of  the 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  a  program  of  work 
projects  insured  valuable  contributions  to  the  physical 
assets  of  the  communities  where  the  work  was  under- 
taken. 

In  the  course  of  its  development  the  Works  Program 
took  on  certain  essential  characteristics.  Limited 
funds  required  that  project  employment  be  large  for 
each  dollar  spent.  Projects  had  to  be  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  sldlls  of  the  people  for  whom  work  was  being 
created,  and  had  to  be  carried  on,  for  the  most  part, 
at  the  places  where  the  unemployed  lived.  The  project 
undertaldngs  had  to  conform  with  the  local  needs  of  the 
communities  where  they  were  operated;  this  has  been 
assured  through  the  local  sponsorship  of  projects. 
In  addition,  the  Program  required  flexibility  in  order  to 
shift  with  the  varjTng  incidence  of  destitution  brought 
about  by  seasonal  factors,  by  changes  in  private 
emi)loyment  opportunities,  and  occasionally  by  the 
more  dramatic  demands  arising  from  floods  or  droughts. 

Workers  and  Conditions  of  Work 

For  persons  employed  on  projects  of  the  Works 
Program  a  monthly  w^age  was  provided  wliich  varied 
with  the  section  of  the  country  and  the  size  of  the 
community  in  which  the  worker  Hved,  and  with  the 
sldll  of  the  worker.  In  general,  the  monthly  wage 
was  lower  than  earnings  in  private  industry  but  liigher 
than  customary  allowances  to  famihes  on  reUef.  It 
represented  a  definite  departure  from  the  budgetary 
deficiency  payments  made  imder  the  FERA  program 
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in  that  it  was  uniform  for  all  workers  in  the  group  to 
wliich  it  applied  and  in  that  it  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  for  investigation  of  the  intimate  details  of 
family  life.  Certain  exceptions  were  made  in  the 
application  of  the  security  wage  schedule;  these  in- 
volved workers  employed  on  projects  of  the  PWA 
and  the  Bureau  of  PubHc  Roads  and  other  projects 
carried  on  by  private  contractors,  and  CCC  enroUees, 
as  well  as  certain  other  groups  of  workers  relatively 
unimportant  numerically.  CCC  enrollees  received  a 
set  monthly  stipend  in  addition  to  subsistence,  and 
other  exempted  workers  were  employed  full  time  at  the 
hourly  rates  prevailing  locally. 

At  first,  security  wage  workers  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  country  were  employed  for  a  fixed  number  of  hours 
each  month.  The  hourly  wage  rates  resulting  from  the 
established  monthly  earnings  and  hours  of  work  came 
more  and  more,  through  adjustment,  to  appro.ximate 
hourly  rates  prevailing  locally.  This  tendency  to  meet 
prevailing  hourly  rates  was  recognized  in  the  ERA 
Act  of  19.36  which  required  that  wages  on  projects 
should  not  be  lower  than  corresponding  wages  in  pri- 
vate industry  for  similar  work.  The  monthly  security 
earnings  were  not  altered  by  this  requirement  wliich 
was  met  by  making  adjustments  in  the  number  of 
hours  worked  per  month. 

At  least  90  percent  of  the  workers  employed  on 
projects  initiated  under  the  Works  Program  were  origi- 
nally required  to  be  taken  from  relief  rolls.  The  spirit 
of  tliis  requirement,  to  keep  the  Program  one  for  pro- 
viding jobs  for  the  destitute  unemployed,  has  been  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  Program's  operations.  Within 
the  rules  of  eligibility  set  by  the  WPA,  local  relief 
agencies  certify  workers  for  employment.  Actual  selec- 
tion of  workers,  however,  is  left  to  the  WPA  and  other 
agencies  supervising  projects.  Not  more  than  one 
member  of  a  relief  family  may  be  employed  on  a  Works 
Program  job,  except  for  persons  in  the  CCC  and  young 
persons  aided  through  the  NYA.  Workers  who  are 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief  are  required  to  accept  suit- 
able private  employment  when  offered  under  reasonable 
working  conditions  and  at  rates  of  pay  amounting  to  as 
much  or  more  than  they  receive  on  projects. 

Current  Scope  of  the  Program 

As  fonnulated  by  Executive  and  administrative 
orders  in  193.5  under  the  ERA  Act  of  that  year,  the 
Works  Program  coordinated  new  undertakings  with 
various  previously  initiated  emergency  relief  activities. 
The  Program  was  necessarily  tentative  in  certain  re- 
spects and  as  such  was  put  to  trial.  In  the  2  years  that 
followed  its  inception,  the  Program  attained  a  fairly 
definite  pattern.  Tliis  came  through  legislative  enact- 
ments that  gave  to  certain  agencies  specific  functions 
and  direct  appropriations.     The  scope  of  the  Works 


Program,  as  it  now  operates,  and  the  agencies  now  par- 
ticipating in  it  are  indicated  in  the  following  summaiy. 
Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1937  the  WPA  and  some  of 
the  regular  Federal  agencies  prosecute  projects  provid- 
ing employment  to  a  maximum  number  of  persons  in 
need  of  relief.  The  PWA,  under  authority  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  Extension  Act  of  1937  which 
limits  allotments  to  PWA  projects  approved  prior  to 
the  passage  of  that  act,  has  continued,  xmtil  recently, 
malving  grants  not  to  exceed  4-5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  projects  that  are  prosecuted  under  State 
and  local  authorities.  Many  of  these  projects  are  now 
in  operation.  The  Ci\alian  Conservation  Corps  with 
direct  appropriations  continues  a  program  of  conserva- 
tion carried  on  through  the  employment  of  youths  at 
camps.  The  National  Youth  Administration  tlirough 
the  ERA  Act  of  1937  continues  in  its  youth  program  to 
provide  limited  earnings  for  its  student  aid  and  work 
project  employees.  The  Resettlement  Administration's 
work  project  programs  are  being  completed  and  its  rural 
rehabilitation  activities  are  being  continued  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  Certain  activities  of 
the  regular  Federal  agencies  continue  through  the  use  of 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  chiefly  under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935;  others  have  been  incorporated  as 
part  of  the  normal  functions  of  these  agencies.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  been  given  the 
status  of  a  regular  Federal  agency  with  authority  to 
continue  its  rural  electrification  program. 

Other  Security  Measures 

The  Federal  program  of  work  projects  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  secm-ity  endeavors  that  are  being  carried 
on  through  Federal  as  well  as  State  and  local  activities 
for  the  rehef  of  unemployment  and  poverty.  Founda- 
tions for  federally  administered  old-age  benefits  and 
for  unemployment  compensation  administered  by  the 
States  under  Federal  super\'ision  have  been  developed 
under  the  Social  Secm-ity  Act.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  is  participating  in  the  aid  of  certain  groups 
of  the  needy  through  the  public  assistance  programs  of 
the  Social  Seciu-ity  Board.  These  include  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
blind.  For  the  destitute  rural  popidation  rehabihta- 
tion  measiu-es  imder  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
(noted  in  the  preceding  section)  are  in  effect.  Assist- 
ance for  destitute  persons  not  otherwise  obtaining  aid 
remains  with  State  and  local  relief  agencies.  Caring  for 
these  persons,  many  of  whom  are  unemployables,  has 
devolved  upon  State  and  local  agencies  as  general  relief 
with  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
primary  responsibUity  for  aiding  employable  persons 
who  are  in  need.  Siu-plus  commodities  pm-chased  by 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  and 
clothing  and  other  articles  produced  on  WPA  projects 
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are  distributed  to  families  and  individuals  in  need  of 
relief  with  the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  relief 
agencies. 

Works  Prosram  Employment 

Employment  under  the  Works  Program  is  generally 
understood  to  include  workers  on  WPA  projects, 
CCC  employees,  and  persons  employed  on  the  Works 
Program  projects  of  other  Federal  agencies  participating 
in  the  Program.  Not  included  in  the  total  comprising 
these  three  groups  are  the  persons  who  benefit  through 
the  student  aid  and  work  project  programs  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  or  the  farm  famiUes 
who  receive  rehabilitation  loans  or  grants  of  Works 
Program  funds  through  the  Farm  Secinity  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Employment  Provided 

Plans  in  1935  set  the  Works  Program  employment 
quota  at  3,500,000  persons.  The  projects  of  the  Pro- 
gram, except  CCC  activities  and  a  very  limited  number 
of  projects  of  other  agencies,  were  new  undertakings 
for  which  preliminary  plans  had  to  be  made  before  work 
could  start.  By  December  1935,  however.  Works 
Program  employment  had  attained  the  quota  of 
3,500,000.  Further  expansion  took  place  until,  at  the 
end  of  February  1936,  there  were  3,836,000  persons  at 
work.  Of  these,  3,036,000,  or  nearly  80  percent,  were 
WPA  workers;  459,000  were  CCC  employees;  and  the 
remainder  were  persons  at  work  on  projects  of  about  40 
other  agencies  participating  in  the  Program  at  that 
time.  In  the  months  that  followed,  the  Works  Pro- 
gram total  declined — a  decline  that  was  temporarily 
interrupted  by  employment  of  the  emergency  drought 
cases  who  were  taken  on  the  Program  in  the  autumn 
of  1936.  Workers  employed  because  of  the  drought 
numbered  more  than  350,000  persons  in  October  of  that 
j'ear.  By  October  30,  1937,  the  number  of  persons  at 
work  imder  the  Program  had  dropped  to  1,956,000. 
This    number    included     1,477,000    WPA    emploj-ees, 


rei)resenting  76  percent  of  the  total;  239,000  CCC 
workers,  constituting  12  percent  of  the  total;  and  240,- 
000  persons  employed  on  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  the  PWA,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
For  the  Program  as  a  whole  the  last  employment  figure 
represents  a  decline  to  51  percent  of  the  February  1936 
peak ;  the  WPA  total  was  49  percent,  and  the  CCC  total, 
52  percent,  of  the  respective  numbers  employed  in 
February  1936. 

Throughout  the  period  of  Works  Program  operation 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  employees  have  been 
persons  certified  as  m  need  of  relief.  The  WPA  has 
had  a  somewhat  larger  percentage,  which  has  ranged 
upward  from  about  94  percent  and  currently  stands  at 
97  percent.  On  projects  of  other  agencies  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  taken  from  reUef  rolls  has  varied  with 
the  work  of  the  agencies.  Some  agencies,  because  of 
the  location  of  the  projects  or  the  skills  needed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  projects,  have  required  relatively 
large  numbers  of  nonrelief  laborers. 

The  Works  Program  employment  figures  given  above 
do  not  include  jiersons  who  have  been  assisted  through 
the  work  project  and  the  student  aid  programs  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  The  former  totaled 
123,000,  and  the  latter,  237,000  in  October  1937. 
Nor  do  the  totals  include  persons  obtaining  aid  through 
the  rural  rehabilitation  program  carried  on  under  the 
Farm  Security  Admmistration ;  the  number  of  grants, 
alone,  made  to  farmers  m  recent  months  has  averaged 
about  65,000.  The  activities  of  the  public  assistance 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Board  similarly  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  the  data  quoted  above.  Reports 
for  these  programs  of  State  agencies  operatmg  imder 
approved  plans  and  admmistermg  Federal  funds 
supplemental  to  State  funds  show  for  September  1937 
a  total  of  1,468,000  grants  made  for  old-age  assistance, 
193,000  grants  made  to  families  in  aid  of  dependent 
children,  and  39,000  grants  for  aid  to  the  blind.  In 
the  same  month  about  1,260,000  families  and  suigle 
persons  received  general  relief  extended  through  State 
and  local  relief  and  welfare  agencies. 

Unemployment  and  Relief 

The  relief  problem  of  the  last  few  years  has  been 
intinaately  associated  with  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
ment. Not  all  the  unemployed  or  their  families,  of 
course,  apply  for  rehef.  There  may  be  two  or  more 
workers  m  a  family,  one  of  whom,  if  employed,  can 
support  the  family.  A  family  may  have  savmgs  or 
other  resources  that  can  be  drawn  upon  to  bridge  a 
period  of  unemployment.  Nevertheless,  with  exten- 
sive imemployment  lasting  over  a  considerable  period, 
it  is  inevitable  that  relief  needs  will  be  liigli,  because 
wages  are  the  chief — if  not  sole — means  of  livelihood 
for  a  great  majority  of  families.  In  chart  1  which 
covers  the  period  from  January  1933  through  October 
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1933 


1937  comparison  may  be  made 
between  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  relief  load.  Study 
of  the  chart  reveals  a  marked 
similarity  in  the  trends  and  sea- 
sonal movements  of  the  two 
series,  especially  after  the  first 
year,  when  relief  activities  were 
definitely  in  a  developmental 
stage. 

It  is  necessary  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  data  used  in  com- 
paring reUef  with  unemployment. 
The  imemployment  estimates 
measure  the  difference  between 
the  total  labor  supply  and  the 
amount  of  private  employment. 
Both  of  these  iii  turn  are  esti- 
mated. The  potential  number  of 
employable  persons  (the  total 
labor  supply)  is  found  for  a  base 
year  for  which  available  infor- 
mation is  relatively  complete. 
From  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year  this  total  is  adjusted 
by  allowing  for  a  net  increase  in 
the  total  labor  supply.  This  net 
increment  reflects  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  new- 
comers to  the  labor  market  and 
the  number  of  persons  leaving 
the  market  through  death,  retire- 
ment, or  incapacity.  From  the 
total  mmiber  of  employable  per- 
sons determined  in  this  way  the 
estimated  number  at  work  in  pri- 
vate industry  is  deducted  to  give 
the  number  of  unemployed.  The 
estimate  of  private  employment 
is  based  on  available  information 
dealing  with  agricultural  as  well  as  nonagricultural 
employment. 

The  relief  series  used  in  chart  1  covers  fairly  con- 
sistently a  major  portion  of  public  relief  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  It  includes  persons  from  relief 
rolls  employed  on  CWA  and  Works  Program  projects 
(excluding  CCC),  and  families  and  single  persons  re- 
ceiving general  rehef — both  direct  and  work  relief  under 
the  FERA  when  that  agency  was  in  operation,  and 
thereafter  direct  relief  under  State  and  local  auspices. 
Allowance  has  been  made  for  duplications  such  as  may 
arise  from  sujjplementation  of  Works  Program  earnings 
by  direct  relief  and  from  transfers  between  direct  relief 
and  the  Works  Program.  The  series  does  not  include 
student  aid,  rural  rehabilitation,  Civilian  Conservation 
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Corps  and  NYA  project  activities,  aid  extended  luuler 
the  Social  vSecurity  Act,  and  certain  additional  but 
relatively  minor  aspects  of  public  assistance.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  expansion  of  the  old-age  assistance 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Board  has  tended  during 
the  past  year  to  curtail  the  scope  of  some  of  the 
programs  covered  by  the  data. 

With  Works  Program  employment  restricted  to  one 
person  in  a  family  (except  for  the  CCC  and  the  NYA) 
and  general  relief  extended  on  a  family  basis,  the  relief 
series  described  above  provides  a  measure  of  the  net 
number  of  families  and  single  persons  receiving  public 
relief.  It  must  not  be  taken,  however,  to  be  more 
inclusive  than  the  programs  it  covers.  As  the  series  is 
compared  with  unemployment,  recognition  must  also 
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enroUees  in  various  areas,  students  aided  through  the 
NYA  program,  and  a  limited  number  of  PWA  non- 
Federal  and  Public  Roads  workers)  as  well  as  many 
employable  persons  certified  by  relief  agencies  but  not 
yet  assigned  to  Works  Program  jobs.  Additional 
registrants  are  predominantly  unemployed  workers 
seeking  jobs  through  the  USES.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  September  1937  Worlcs  Program  employees  num- 
bered considerably  less  than  half  the  total  of  over 
4,600,000  who  were  actively  registered  at  the  employ- 
ment offices. 


be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  data  relate  to  more  than 
the  number  of  destitute  families  having  an  employable 
member.  This  additional  group,  representing  families 
with  no  potential  wage  earner,  is  found  on  the  direct 
relief  rolls  which  also  include  needy  families  whose  em- 
ployable members  do  not  have  work  relief.  So  far  as 
families  with  no  employable  member  are  included,  tlie 
total  is  in  excess  of  the  number  whose  destitution  is 
caused  by  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
family  with  more  than  one  employable  member  is 
counted  as  one  family,  and  as  a  result  the  total  number 
of  families  with  employable  members  is  a  considerable 
understatement  of  the  number  of  employable  members 
in  these  families. 

In  September  1937  the  net  number  of  recipients  of 
general  relief  and  workers  from  relief  rolls  on  projects 
of  the  WPA  and  other  Federal  agencies  amounted  to 
about  2,700,000.  If  allowance  were  made  for  the 
additional  households  assisted  through  CCC  and  NYA 
work,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  old-age 
assistance,  and  rural  rehabilitation  grants,  the  aggregate 
total  of  different  households  would  be  increased  by  about 
50  or  60  percent.  During  September  1937,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  roughly  10  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  received  public  aid  in  some  form. 

Unemployment  and  Works  Program 
Employment 

Comparison  may  also  be  made,  though  over  a  much 
shorter  period,  of  total  Works  Program  employment 
with  the  estimate  of  imemployment.  J'rom  November 
1935  through  May  1937  workers  on  WPA  projects, 
CCC  personnel,  and  workers  on  Works  Program  proj- 
ects of  other  Federal  agencies  (emergency  drought 
workers  excluded)  together  totaled  between  30  and  36 
percent  of  estimated  unemployment.  By  September 
1937,  however,  this  percentage  had  dropped  to  24. 
Chart  2  indicates  the  estimated  unemployment,  the 
number  of  active  registrations  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  Works  Program  employment 
in  September  1937. 

Active  registration  with  the  USES  is  maintained  by 
Works  Program  project  employees   (except  for  CCC 


Works  Program  Funds 

Authorization  for  tiie  initiation  of  the  program  of 
Federal  work  projects  known  as  the  Works  Program 
was  given  in  the  first  of  the  tliree  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Acts.  The  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935,  approved  April  8, 1935,  set  aside  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $4,880,000,000  in  order  "to 
provide  relief,  work  relief  and  to  increase  employment 
by  providing  for  useful  projects."  The  Acts  of  1936 
and  1937  appropriated  additional  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  programs  begun  under  the  first 
act. 

Allocations  to  Agencies 

Total  funds  provided  vmder  the  three  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  amounted  to  approximately 
$8,421,000,000  as  of  October  31,  1937.  Through  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935  about  $4,713,000,000  was  actually 
made  available:  $4,000,000,000  by  direct  appropria- 
tion, and  the  remainder  by  transfer  of  balances  from 
other  acts.  More  than  20  percent  of  the  1935  appro- 
priation was  allocated  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  to  enable  the  FERA  program  to  con- 
tinue during  the  time  when  the  Works  Program  was 
being  put  into   operation.     Emergency  Conservation 
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31,  1937 

Provision 

Total 

ERA  Act 
of  1936 

ERA  Act 
of  1936 

ERA  Act 
of  1937 

$8,  421,  078,  685 

$4,  563,  978,  685 

$2,318,500,000 

Specific  appropriation 

Transfers  of  balances: 
From  prior  emergency 

7,71iOOO,000 
714,  678,  685 

4,000,000,000 

713,  478,  685 
-139,500,000 
-10,000,000 

A  2,214,000,000 

1,600,000,000 

139,500,000 

From  1 035  to  1937  Act 

10  000  000 

-35,000,000 

From  1937  Act  to  regu- 
lar appropriati  on, 
Corps  of  Engineers... 

-7,500,000 

7  500  000 

*  Includes  $789,000,000  appropriated  in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriatii 
of  1937. 
B  Including: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  .\ct. 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1936. 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

Emergency  Relief  and  Cr 
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March  31,  1933. 
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Work  (chiefly  the  CCC)  received  13  percent  of  the  total, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Koads  and  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  11  percent  and  9  percent,  respectively. 
Total  allocations  to  the  WPA,  amounting  to  a  little 
more  than  $1,400,000,000  were  less  than  31  percent  of 
this  appropriation. 

Allocations  from  funds  provided  under  the  1936 
and  1937  Acts,  amounting  to  $2,318,500,000  and 
$1,538,600,000  respectively,  show  a  somewhat  different 
distribution  as  between  agencies.  Certain  agencies  re- 
ceived little  or  none  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  1936 
and  1937  ERA  Acts.  One  of  these  agencies  is  the  CCC 
which  has  operated  with  direct  appropriations  since 
June  1936;  similarly,  additional  PWA  funds  were 
pro\aded  under  separate  authorizations  subsequent  to 
the  allocations  received  by  the  PWA  Non-Federal 
Di\'ision  under  the  1935  Act.  The  funds  with  which 
these  agencies  carried  on  their  later  Works  Program 
activities  are  not  included  in  the  ERA  Act  totals. 
Among  the  agencies  which  continued  all  or  most  of 
their  Works  Program  activities  by  use  of  balances 
from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  is  the  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads.  These  factors,  together  with  the  discontinu- 
ance of  FERA  operations,  explain  the  predominance 
of  WPA  allocations  under  the  later  acts.  Allocations 
to  the  WPA  from  1936  funds  amounted  to  $1,926,000,- 
000,  or  84  percent  of  the  total;  and  under  the  1937  Act 
WPA  allocations  tlirough  October  31,  1937,  totaled 
$614,000,000,  or  77  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
allocated  up  to  that  date. 

Expenditures  and  Balances 

Total  expeiuliturcs  from  funds  provided  under  the 
ERA  Acts  amounted  to  $6,893,000,000  as  of  October 
31,  1937.  This  represented  90  percent  of  all  alloca- 
tions. Funds  expended  by  the  WPA  alone  aggregated 
$3,623,000,000,  and  accounted  for  all  except  about  8 
percent  of  the  allocations  to  this  agency.  Other 
agencies  had  spent  proportions  of  their  funds  that 
varied  according  to  how  nearly  their  Works  Program 
undertakings  had  attained  completion.     Operations  of 


some  of  the  agencies,  however,  are  carried  on  through 
current  financing.  These  agencies  (one  of  which  is 
the  WPA),  which  receive  periodic  allocations  for  con- 
tinuing their  respective  programs,  have  suppUed  the 
major  proportion  of  employment  durmg  recent  months. 
An  unallocated  balance  of  $767,000,000  was  available 
for  Presidential  allocation  on  October  31,  1937.  As  of 
the  same  date,  unobligated  balances  remaining  with 
the  various  agencies,  mainly  with  the  WPA,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
amounted  to  nearly  $440,000,000.  Included  in  the 
latter  total  are  balances  for  employees'  compensation 
and  other  items  which  will  not  contribute  directly  to 
future  project  employment. 

State  and  Local  Funds 

Federal  funds  for  the  Works  Program  have  been 
supplemented  by  local  funds  provided  by  sponsors 
of  projects.  This  has  occurred  on  projects  of  the  WPA 
and  of  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the  PWA.  Some 
indication  of  the  extent  of  sponsors'  funds  provided 
under  the  WPA  program  is  available  from  the  data  on 
WPA  projects  placed  in  operation.  Through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1937,  the  total  of  sponsors'  funds  pledged  for 
projects  on  which  work  had  been  initiated  by  that  time 
amounted  to  $665,000,000.  The  PWA  non-Federal 
projects  for  which  grants  have  been  made  through 
September  30,  1937,  from  1935  ERA  Act  funds  and 
funds  provided  for  that  purpose  under  subsec[uent 
enactments  have  a  total  estimated  project  cost  of 
nearly  $1,437,000,000.  For  these,  Federal  grants 
total  $578,000,000,  the  balance  representing  funds 
raised  by  the  local  governments  carrying  on  this  con- 
struction work.  In  part,  the  latter  funds  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  Government  through  use  of 
the  PWA  revolving  funds. 

WPA  Expenditures 

Of  the  expenditures  from  WPA  allocations  through 
October  31,  1937,  which  totaled  $3,622,800,000,  nearly 


Table  2. — Alloc.\tioxs  Ixder  the  ERA   Acts,  by   Major  Agencie.s 

Cumulative  Through  October  31,  1937 


Agency 

Total 

ERA  Act  of  1935 

ERA  Actofl936A 

ERA  Act  of  1937 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

$8,421,078,685 
767,279,188 

$4,  563,  978,  685 
4,571,492 

$2,  318,  600,  000 
19,  648,  325 

$1,  638,  600,  000 
743,  059,  371 

7,653,799,497 

100.0 

4,  559,  407, 193 

100.0 

2.298,851,675 

100.0 

795,540,629 

594,  936,  258 
186,  738.  108 
464,860.619 
934,  842.  369 
606,899,691 
428.  889,  197 
3,  943,  059,  226 
593,  574,  039 

7.8 
2.4 
6.1 

12.2 
6.6 
5.6 

61.5 
7.8 

594,936,258 
129,784,841 
222,626,073 
934,  842,  359 
497,  248,  461 

1,  403!  539]  385 
347.540,619 

13.1 
2.8 

10.9 
9.4 

30.8 
7.6 

10,  199,  754 
181,545,581 

0.4 
7.9 

46,  753,  613 
60,688,965 

9,  651,  230 

0.4 

'■lfr:Z:f^ 

1:1 

613,  625,  000 
74,473,151 

Other  Agencies _ -.. 

9.4 

*  Includes  $789,000,11(10  appropriated  in  the  First  Deficiency  A 
B  Warrants  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  status  of  funds 
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EXPENDITURES 


92  percent  were  made  in  tlie  prosecution 
of  WPA  work  projects.  These  are  pre- 
dominantly locally  sponsored  under- 
takings classified  under  "State  work 
programs."  The  NYA  student  aid  and 
work  project  activities  together  accounted 
for  3.1  percent  of  the  total  WPA  funds 
expended,  and  checks  drawn  upon  admin- 
istrative, allocations  for  both  the  WPA 
and  the  NYA  represented  4.2  percent  of 
all  expenditures.  The  remaining  expend- 
itures were  made  in  connection  with 
drought  relief  and  land  utilization  super- 
vised chiefly  by  the  Kesettlement  Admin- 
istration but  financed  from  WPA 
allocations. 

In  recent  months  total  WPA  expendi- 
tures have  been  at  a  much  lower  level  '   '  '^^"^  " 
than  during  earlier  months.     That  this 
decline  is  paralleled  by  the  decline  in  WPA 
employment  is  shown  in  chart  3 .    The  lag 
of  expenditures  behind  employment,  seen  in  the  chart,  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  workers  are  paid  at  the  end  of 
a  period  of  employment,    usually    each   half   month; 
and   the  erratic  fluctuations  of  the  expenditure  line 
result  principally  from  differences  in  the  number  of 
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WPA    EXPENDITURES    AND    EMPLOYMENT 
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Table  3.- — Expenditures     of    Funds 
BY  Programs 


.Allocated  to    WPA, 


rvMULATIVE 

TlIROUGI! 

October  31, 1937 

Program 

Amount 

Percent 

$3,622,798,665 

3,329,646,944 

91.9 

3,223,900,027 
105,746,917 

\'Y  \  Drnsrini^ 

112,  331,  778 

3.1 

63,303,605 
59.028,113 

pensei! 

WP  \.  and  XY.\  administrative  ex- 

153,113,963 
27,  705.  980 

4.2 

Land  utilization  and  drought  relief 

programs 

Operated  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  with  WPA  funds 


days  in  a  month  and  from  technical  changes  in  the 
flow  of  payments.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1937  WPA 
expenditures  were  17  percent  below  the  corresponding 
period  in  1936,  and  in  the  period  from  July  through 
October  they  were  about  37  percent  lower  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Although  the  extent  of  tliis  decline  is 
in  part  due  to  the  inclusion  of  drought  expenditures  in 
the  1936  period,  the  cliief  factor  is  the  reduction  in 
regular  WPA  operations. 

The  division  of  WPA  expenditures  as  between  pay- 
ments to  persons  and  purchases  of  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  and  rent  of  buildings  and  equipment 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  WPA  program  has  con- 
centrated its  eflforts  on  making  payments  to  workers. 


Personal  serNaces,  i.  c.,  earnings  of  workers,  accounted 
for  over  85  percent  of  all  WPA  expenditures  through 
June  30,  1937.  On  materials,  supphes,  and  equipment 
8.2  percent  of  the  total  was  spent,  and  on  rent  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  5.4  percent.  Other  ex- 
penditures, principally  for  communication,  transporta- 
tion, and  similar  services,  were  only  a  little  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  total. 

Sponsors'  Expenditures 

The  costs  of  prosecuting  WPA  projects  have  been 
shared  to  a  considerable  degree  by  sponsors  of  projects. 
While  Federal  expenditures  over  the  whole  period  of 
operations,  through  October  31,  1937,  amounted  to 
$3,330,000,000,  the  expenses  borne  by  sponsors  aggre- 
gated about  $491,000,000,  or  12.9  percent  of  the  total 
costs.  From  12.4  percent  in  the  6  months  ending 
December  31,  1936,  sponsors'  expenditures  rose  to  14.9 
percent  of  the  total  in  the  6  months  ending  June  30, 
1937,  and  to  21.2  percent  in  the  4  months  ending 
October  31,  1937. 

Sponsors'  expenditures  have  been  made  predomi- 
nantly for  other  than  labor  costs,  thus  complementing 
the  nonlabor  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  costs  of  project  operations  were  divided  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  sponsors  on  about  a  3  to  2 
basis  in  the  last  half  of  1936  and  nearly  evenly  during 
the  first  half  of  1937.  In  the  July  to  October  1937 
period  sponsors  bore  64  percent  of  the  total  nonlabor 
costs. 

Average  Monthly  Expenditures  per  Worker 

In  the  two  half-year  periods  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  project  workers  earned  an  average  of 
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about  $55  per  month  from  P'ederal  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Federal  Government  expended  an  average  of 
$11.18  per  worker  per  month  in  the  first  period  and 
$9.49  per  worker  per  month  in  the  second  perioil  for 
materials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  nonlalxir 
costs.  Including  administrative  expenditures  from 
Federal  funds  of  about  $2.50  per  project  worker  per 
month,  this  gives  an  over-all  yearly  Federal  expenditure 
of  approximately  $810  per  worker  employed. 

The  WPA  policy  with  regard  to  sponsors'  funds  in 
general  has  been  to  make  available  to  each  State  each 
month  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  labor  cost  on 
work  projects,  plus  an  allowance  for  nonlabor  costs 
based  on  the  number  of  workers  employed.  Sponsors 
are  required  to  supply  funds  and  serWces  for  the 
projects,  first,  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay, 
and  second,  in  accordance  with  the  relative  cost  of  the 
projects  which  they  desire  to  operate;  that  is,  sponsors 
are  I'equiied  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
Federal  allowance  for  nonlabor  costs  and  total  nonlabor 
costs  on  their  projects.  Tliis  policy  is  designed  to 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  expenditures  in 
pro\'iding  relief  employment  and  to  eft'ect  an  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  fimds  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  emijloyment  provided.  At  the  same  time,  it  makes 
possible  the  adaptation  of  the  program  to  the  sponsors' 
project  needs. 

Sponsors'  expenditm-es  per  worker  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  increased  from  an  average  of  $9.30  per  month 
during  the  period  from  July  through  December  1936, 
to  appro.ximately  $1 1 .40  per  month  during  the  6  months 
from  January  through  June  1937.  Funds  for  materials, 
supplies,  ecpiipment,  and  similar  project  costs  accounted 
for  $7.60  of  the  above  total  expenditure  during  the  first 
period  and  $9.30  during  the  second  period.  The  re- 
mainder represented  sponsors'  payments  to  foremen, 
supervisors,  engineers,  arcliitects,  skilled  workers,  and 
other  personnel  paid  by  the  sponsors.  Over  the  fiscal 
year,  total  expenditures  per  worker  from  both  Federal 
and  sponsors'  funds  averaged  about  $78.50  per  month, 
or  about  $942  ]iev  worker  per  year. 

Works  Program  Projects 

Works  Program  operations,  from  one  viewpoint,  are 
:i  mechanism  for  giving  jobs  to  employable  persons  who 
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are  in  need;  from  the  complementary  viewpoint  they 
are  a  means  for  building  up  the  public  property  of  the 
country  and  for  providing  services  benefiting  the  people 
of  the  country.  Many  undertakings  are  conducted 
umlcr  the  Works  Program — construction  and  repair  or 
improvement  of  roads,  public  buildings,  sewers,  and 
other  kinds  of  properties  that  are  pubUcly  owned,  as 
well  as  work  performed  on  wliite  collar  and  other 
nonconstriiction  projects. 

Project  Work  Undertaken 

The  extent  ami  the  di\ersity  of  Works  Program 
undertakings  may  be  indicated  by  a  brief  review  of  all 
projects  initiated  under  the  Program.  For  this  purpose 
a  summary  of  the  total  value  of  all  projects  by  major 
classes  of  projects  is  shown  in  table  4.  The  summary 
combines  the  estimated  total  cost  of  all  WPA  projects 
placed  in  operation  through  September  30,  1937;  the 
total  project  value  as  of  September  30,  1937,  of  all 
PWA  non-Federal  projects  financed  by  the  ERA  Acts 
of  1935  and  1936  and  the  PWA  E.xtension  Act  of  1937 
(sponsors'  funds  are  included  in  both  the  WPA  and 
the  PWA  data);  funds  allocated  to  the  CCC  from  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935  and  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1937  and  1938;  and  all  allocations  of 
funds  provided  by  the  Emergency  Rehef  Appropriation 
Acts  for  work  carried  on  by  other  Federal  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  Program  through  September  30,  1937. 
Not  only  do  these  data  go  back  to  cover  projects  op- 
erated early  in  the  Program  but  they  also  look  forward 
to  include  a  substantial  volume  of  project  work  that 
will  be  done  in  1938. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  aU  Works  Program  proj- 
ects, counting  both  Federal  and  sponsors'  funds, 
amounts  to  $8,926,000,000.  This  is  divided  about 
equally  between  projects  of  the  WPA  and  those  of  all 
other  agencies.  A  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
funds  have  been  designated  for  liighway,  road,  and 
street  work.  The  WPA  program  accounts  for  a  major 
part  of  the  $2,375,000,000  total  for  this  group,  wliich 
also  includes  the  large  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc 
Roads  financed  chiefly  from  funds  appropriated  by  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935.  Only  slightly  less  important  is 
conservation  work  wliich  includes  CCC  actiAnties  and 
conservation  undertaldngs  of  various  other  agencies. 
In  total,  conservation  work  accounts  for  22  percent  of 
total  project  funds  as  compared  with  27  percent  for 
highways,  roads,  and  stxeets.  Public  buildings  proj- 
ects and  sewer  systems  and  other  public  utility  work, 
representing  17  and  9  percent,  respectively,  of  total 
funds,  are  next  in  order  of  importance.  Manj-  PWA 
non-Federal  projects  are  found  in  each  of  these  classes. 
The  four  most  important  classes  of  projects  account 
for  75  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  projects;  the  re- 
maining 25  percent  is  distributed  chiefly  among  wliite 
collar,  park  and  other  recreational  facility,  goods,  and 
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Table  4. — E.stimated  Total  Cost  of  All  Projects  Initiated  Under  the  Works  Program,   by   Major  Tvpe.s  of  Projects 

Through  September  30,  1937  * 


Type  of  Project 

Total 

WPA  B 

Other  Agencies  c 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

$8,926,081,557 

100.0 

$4,690,134,316 

100.0 

$4,235,947,241 

Highway.,  no. I.,:,., Dr.. ■!. 

Buildin^.- 

2,374,573,434 
1,473,955,979 
536,778,961 
646,563.042 
1,346.765.186 
824.044.825 
195.289.659 
585,984.433 
408,351,578 
126.350.134 
407.424.326 

26.6 
16.5 
6.0 
7.2 
13.1 
9.2 
2  2 
6.6 
4.6 
1.4 
4.6 

1,716,575,184 
509,616,389 

4.7 

657,998.250 

964.339.590 

28.  768.  316 

424.  078.  560 

1,346.765,186 

379.  473.  351 

64.509.259 

D  95.  109,966 

100.220 

2.3S9.540 

D  272. 414.  803 

i51 

Parks  and  (ithrr  r.rrnilidnal  facilities 

Conservaliuu  u-xcluding  VCC) 

ccc . ...._ 

0.7 
10.0 
31  8 

444,571,474 
130,  780,  400 
490,874,467 
408,  251,  358 
123,  960,  594 
135,  009,  52? 

9.5 
2.8 
10.5 

8.7 
2.6 
2.9 

15 

Goods 

2.2 

project  program 


Less  than  0.05  percent. 


miscellaneous  projects.  Airport  and  other  transpor- 
tation facility  work,  and  sanitation  and  health  projects 
ai'e  relatively  ununportant,  although  the  total  value  of 
the  latter  land  of  undertakings,  which  is  smallest, 
amounts  to  $126,000,000.  E%-idence  of  the  diversity 
in  the  WPA  program  to  fit  the  varied  occupational 
training  of  employable  persons  in  need  of  relief  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  only  69  percent  of  the  total 
WPA  project  costs  fall  within  the  four  largest  project 
groups. 

WPA  Projects 

About  thi-ee-quarters  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  all 
WPA  projects  initiated  by  the  end  of  June  1937  is  for 
construction  activities.  Repair,  improvement,  and 
modernization  work  account  for  a  little  more,  and  new 
construction  work  for  a  little  less,  than  half  the  total 
cost  of  construction  projects.  Road  construction  and 
improvement  are  predominant  and  include  large 
amounts  of  farm-to-market  and  other  secondary  road 
development  as  well  as  important  street  work  in  many 
cities.  Other  major  construction  activities  involve 
the  building  or  improvement  of  schools  and  other  public 
buildings,  of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  recreational 
facilities,  and  of  sewer  and  water  systems.  The  remain- 
ing construction  projects  include  cliiefly  airport  work, 
certain  conservation  activities,  and  work  contributing 
to  sanitation  and  health.  Most  of  the  nonconstruction 
work  is  found  in  the  white  collar  and  goods  project 
groups.  The  former  comprise  research,  clerical,  and 
similar  projects;  various  education  and  recreation 
undertakings;  and  the  art,  music,  theater,  and  writers' 
projects  of  the  Federal  arts  program.  Typical  of  the 
goods  projects,  which  contribute  particularly  to  the 
employment  of  women,  are  the  making  of  clothing  and 
various  household  articles  and  the  preserving  of  food 
for  distribution  to  families  in  need  of  relief. 


Accomplishments  on  Projects 

Complete  summarization  of  the  accomphshments  of 
the  Works  Program  is  virtually  impossible  because  of 
the  wide  variety  of  the  work  and  the  varying  local 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  carried  out. 

Works  Progress  Administration  projects  are  described 
in  some  detail  in  later  chapters.  But  a  detailed  report 
on  even  these  158,000  projects  would  cover  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  total  Works  Program  project  costs 
and  accomplishments. 

~\niat  has  been  accomplished  on  the  other  half,  or 
nearly  half,  of  the  Works  Program  undertakings  would 
be  gathered  from  several  dozen  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  which  have  taken  this  opportunity 
to  supplement  and  augment  their  permanent  activities 
and  plans. 

If  an  inspection  were  made,  agency  by  agency,  it 
would  reveal  that  more  than  10,000  miles  of  roads 
have  been  laid  and  hundreds  of  grade  crossings  have 
been  eliminated  through  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  would  be  found  to  include 
construction  of  fire  lanes  and  other  facilities  for  fire 
prevention,  extensive  operations  in  connection  with 
eradicating  insects  and  diseases  harmful  to  trees, 
reforestation,  construction  of  thousands  of  small  dams 
for  gully  control  and  storage  of  surface  water,  and  other 
varied  activities  designed  to  protect  and  reestabhsh 
the  country's  natural  resources.  On  Farm  Security 
Administration  projects  there  would  be  a  great  variety 
of  development  work  on  some  5,000,000  acres  of  re- 
tired submarginal  land,  construction  of  over  6,000 
dwellings  for  resettlement  of  farm  families  (part  of 
wliich  were  initiated  prior  to  the  Works  Program)  and 
the  building  of  approximately  3,000  homes  in  three 
greenbelt  communities  for  low-income  families. 
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COMPLETED  WPA  ROAD  OVERLOOKING  READING,  PA. 


In  turning  to  the  CCC,  inspection  would  show  how 
the  vakie  of  the  Nation's  parks  and  forests  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  through  road  and  trail  construction, 
Hood  and  erosion  control  activities,  forestation  work, 
development  of  recreational  facihties,  and  many  other 
types  of  undertakings.  Projects  for  the  recreational 
development  of  park  sites  would  also  be  reviewed  m 
covering  the  program  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Perhaps  most  spectacular  of  all  would  be  the  irrigation 
projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Outstanding 
among  these  is  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  (work  on  which 
was  contmued  with  ERA  Act  funds)  for  the  ultimate 
ii-rigation  of  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  land  and  the 
extensive  production  of  electrical  power  in  the  future. 
The  operations  of  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  would  be 
found  to  include,  among  other  kmds  of  work,  dredging, 
river  and  channel  improvement,  and  flood  control 
activities. 

More  than  a  dozen  agencies  participating  in  the 
Works  Program  have  extended  or  renovated  then' 
facilities  through  project  operations.  A  survey  of  then- 
projects  would  show  extensive  building  construction 
and  improvement  work  done  in  various  reservations  by 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  War 
Department.     This  is  only  one  aspect  of  undertakings 


which,  in  addition  to  building  operations,  embrace  other 
developmental  and  improvement  work  in  connection 
with  facihties  as  diverse  as  airports  and  fish  hatcheries. 

After  inspection  of  even  a  few  of  the  5,500  PWA 
non-Federal  projects,  carried  on  by  grants  to  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  the  broad  scope  of  this 
PWA  program  would  become  evident.  More  than 
half  the  projects  are  for  construction  of  various  kmds 
of  public  buildings,  such  as  schools  and  municipal  build- 
mgs,  and  more  than  one-fourth  are  for  water  and  sewer 
systems  and  similar  utUity  developments.  The  size  of 
these  projects  is  indicated  by  an  average  cost,  including 
all  funds,  in  excess  of  $200,000.  Work  conducted  by 
the  Housmg  Division  of  the  PWA  would  require  a  sur- 
vey of  operations  in  more  than  40  urban  areas  where 
housing  facilities  for  low-income  families  have  been  par- 
ticidarly  poor. 

Before  looldng  at  WPA  projects  there  would  reniam 
for  review  the  research,  clerical,  and  statistical  survey 
projects  conducted  by  at  least  sLx  dift'erent  Federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  NYA  student  aid  program, 
through  which  youths  have  been  employed  while  in 
school.  In  covering  all  the  non-WPA  work  it  would 
be  necessary  not  only  to  inspect  project  sites  in  all 
States  but  in  the  Territories  and  possessions  as  well. 

During  about  1  year  of  WPA  and  NYA  work  project 
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operations,  tlu-ough  September  15,  1936,  the  work 
already  accomplished  was  both  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied. At  that  time  more  than  29,000  miles  of  new  road 
had  been  laid  and  about  93,500  miles  had  been  repaired 
or  iiiiproved.  Over  7,200  school  buildings  had  been 
repaired    or   improved    and    nearly    1,100    new    school 


KJltKSS   AKMIXISTUATION 

buildings  had  been  erected.  Work  was  also  done  on 
5,000  administrative  and  recreational  buUdings  and 
1,000  hospitals  and  other  institutional  buildings.  By 
the  middle  of  September  1936  about  4,500  miles  of 
sewers  had  been  built  or  repah-ed  and  half  as  many 
miles  of  water  mains  laid  or  repaired.  Other  kinds  of 
accompUshments  were  correspondingly  substantial,  in- 
cluding the  work  completed  on  airports,  in  parks  and 
playgrounds,  and  through  white  collar  undertakings. 
AVitli  the  finishing  of  jobs  under  way  at  the  middle  of 
September  1936  and  the  completion  of  work  since  under- 
taken, it  is  likely  that  accomplishments  now  would  be 
found  to  be  at  least  double  and  possibly  treble  those 
reported  earlier  (such  data,  however,  are  not  available 
at  this  writmg).  Only  a  few  accompUshment  items 
have  been  noted  above.  Actually  the  number  of  items 
runs  into  the  hundreds  before  it  is  sufficiently  complete 
even  to  form  a  basis  for  a  survey  of  the  work  done  on 
the  158,000  WPA  projects  on  which  workers  have  been 
employed. 


WORKS  PROGRAM  PROJECTS 


^V  ^\^.  "^  Construction  projects  and  white 
collar  work,  road  projects,  public  buUdings  and  park 
projects,  and  many  other  types — huncbeds  of  thousands 
of  enterprises  carried  on  in  all  sections  of  the  country — 
are  encompassed  within  the  Works  Program.  These 
l^rojects,  undei-taken  both  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration and  by  other  Federal  agencies  participat- 
ing in  the  Program,  have  been  a  means  of  augmentmg 
the  national  wealth  and  well-bemg  while  providing  jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  Measured  in  terms  of  doUar  value, 
the  work  that  has  been  initiated  under  the  Program 
approaches  9  billion  dollars.  This  amount  is  a  total  of 
funds  provided  both  by  sponsors  of  projects  and  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  applies  to  all  projects  con- 
ducted imder  the  Works  Program  since  its  initiation  in 
1935,  including  a  considerable  amount  of  project  work 
that  is  to  be  carried  on  durmg  the  first  half  of  1938. 
The  projects  undertaken  by  the  WPA  and  by  the  other 
Federal  agencies  participating  in  the  Program  are  de- 
scribed in  the  sections  that  follow. 

WPA  Project  Activities 

Road  work  is  prominently  featured  in  the  WPA 
program.  From  the  late  summer  of  1935  to  September 
30,  1937,  more  than  48,000  projects  involvuig  the  con- 
struction or  unprovement  of  liighways,  roads,  and 
streets  were  placed  in  operation.  These  projects,  with 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  almost  $1,717,000,000,  con- 
stitute 37  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  WPA  projects.  On 
some  of  these  undertakings  hard-surfaced  roads  are 
constructed  in  sections  served  liitherto  only  by  dut 
roads.  On  other  projects  new  dirt  and  gravel  roads  are 
built.  Still  others  involve  repair  and  improvement  of 
existing  roads  and  streets  including  such  work  as  elim- 
inating dangerous  ciu'ves,  widening  and  draining  road- 
beds, mstalling  culverts  and  bridges,  and  repaning  bitu- 
minous, concrete,  and  gravel  surfaces.  Particular  stress 
has  been  placed  on  farm-to-market  road  work  which 
has  been  carried  on  tlnough  the  initiation  of  about 
21,000  projects  having  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than 


$547,000,000.  Projects  involving  work  on  city  streets 
and  alleys  number  well  over  10,000  and  have  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  almost  $433,000,000.  Much  work  for 
improvement  of  roadsides  is  also  done  by  the  WPA 
through  landscaping  along  rights-of-way,  providing 
roadside  drainage,  erecting  guardrails  and  guardwalls, 
and  work  of  a  similar  nature. 

Public  buildings  projects,  and  projects  for  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  parks  and  other  recrea- 
tional facilities  are  of  almost  equal  dollar  value  under 
the  WPA  program,  each  type  constituting  about  11 
percent  of  the  program.  Of  outstanding  importance 
among  the  public  buildings  projects  are  those  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  schools  and  other 
educational  buildings  which  number  almost  12,000 
and  have  an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  $171,000,000. 
Many  other  kinds  of  public  buildings — city  halls, 
fu'ehouses,  hospitals,  jails  and  reformatories,  and  social 
and  recreational  buildings — have  also  been  built  or 
repau-ed  through  WPA  projects.  The  recreational 
facility  projects  have  given  new  or  improved  parks  to 
thousands  of  communities  and  in  addition  have  been 
the  means  whereby  many  athletic  fields,  playgrounds, 
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CHART    A 

ESTIMATED    TOTAL    COST   OF 

WPA    PROJECTS  PLACED    IN    OPERATION 

BY   MAJOR  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 
Through    September    30,I937 


TYPE    OF  PROJECT 


swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses,  niid  other 
recreational  facilities  have  been  constructed. 

The  sewer  system  and  other  public  utility  projects 
of  the  WPA  are  only  a  little  less  important  than  the 
public  buildings  and  the  park  projects.  They  involve 
predominantly  new  construction  work  and  are  largely 
for  the  development  of  sewer  systems  although  water 
purification  and  supply  systems  represent  an  appre- 
ciable part  of  the  public  utility  undertakings.  In 
total  almost  16,000  projects  of  this  kind  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $44.5,000,000,  have  been  initiated 
by  the  WPA  in  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions in  193.5  through  September  .30,  1937. 

WPA  white  collar  projects  are  designed  primarily 
to  give  jobs  to  unemployetl  teachers,  writers,  actors, 
research  workers,  and  other  clerical  and  professional 
persons.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  under- 
takings is  the  Federal  arts  project  with  its  four  sub- 
divisions for  the  fields  of  art,  music,  writing,  and  the 
theater.  Adult  education  projects  providing  instruc- 
tion for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  had 
lacked  educational  opportunities,  nursery  schools, 
recreational  leadership  and  other  recreational  work, 
and  many  research  and  statistical  projects  are  also 
included  under  the  white  collar  classification.  The 
wliite  collar  undertaldngs  of  the  WPA  have  an  esti- 


mated  cost   of   almost   $491,000,000,    or    10.5   percent 
of  the  total. 

Goods  projects  constitute  nearly  9  percent  of  the 
WPA  project  work.  On  these  projects  various  articles 
and  materials  are  produced  or  salvaged  for  distribution 
to  needy  persons.  Most  of  the  projects  included  within 
the  goods  group  are  sewing  projects  which  provide 
work  for  more  than  half  the  women  employed  by  the 
WPA.  Clothing  for  adults,  children,  and  infants,  and 
household  articles  such  as  sheets  and  towels  are  pro- 
duced in  the  sewing  rooms.  Foods  for  distribution  to 
persons  in  need  have  been  canned  or  preserved,  and 

Table   5. — Number   and   Estimated    Total   Cost    of    WPA 
Projects  Placed  in  Operation,  bt  Types  op  Projects 

cumulatite  through  september  30,  1937 


Type  of  Project 

Kumher 
ofProjects 

Estimated  Total  Tost 

Amount 

Percent 

158, 036 

$4,690,134,316 

48,  328 

1,  716,  575,  184 

36  6 

439 
20,504 
10,  571 
3,871 

leos 

6,718 

28,804,594 
647,016,941 
432,681,369 

82,  754,  642 
129,028,409 

37,409,469 

215,  453 

458,  66-1,  317 

0  6 

Farm-to-market  and  other  secondary  roads_ 
Streets  and  allevs 

11.7 
9.2 

1  7 

(■') 

9.8 

25.  684 
3.705 

3:269 

696 

3,337 

509,  616,  389 

08,905.807 

60,  .545,  697 
171.  399,  645 
79.869,011 
37,  910,  643 
51,  298,  154 
10,  .5 10,  711 
39, 146,  821 

Administrative 

1.5 

Charitable,  medical,  and  mental  institu- 
tions 

1.  1 

Social  an.ir«Tcati„n..l                 ..     

Federal  i  iru  l,„!i,,,'  m.hiurv  an.i  naval) 

0.8 
I.l 

other  >• 

0.8 

Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities 

10,  130 

508,010,445 

10.8 

3,  951 
4:302 
1,877 

68,970,910 
228,  299,  840 
210,  739,  695 

Other  X                                   

4.4 

6,711 

237 
396 

4,208 
537 

1,333 

222,484,482 

166. 174,  .50<) 
10,391.924 
32, 128,  423 

Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 

0.2 
3.5 

Plant,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation 

other  B.. ..._ , 

0.2 

0.7 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

15,752 

444,  571,  474 

9.5 

5,053 
9,797 

543 

118,145,281 
296,  983.  433 
11,  173,  852 
18:268:908 

6.4 

Other  B 

0.4 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

1,099 
245 
39 

130,  780,  400 

100,664,928 
22.369,586 
7,  745,  880 

2.8 

^S1.'^»" 

0.5 
0.1 

25,271 

490,874,467 

2,689 
2,640 
20.  (M2 

98, 130.  144 
76,876,771 
315.  867,  552 

Professional  and  clerical 

6.7 

10,  467 

408,251,358 

7,654 

308 

2,505 

339,231,324 
4,315,280 
64.  704,  7.54 

7.2 

0.  1 

Other  D 

1.4 

3,968 

172 
938 

123, 960,  .594 

Elimination  of  stream  pollution 

6,228,799 
42,  197,  301 
75,  534,  494 

0.  1 

Mosquito  eradication 

0.9 

Other  B 

1.6 

10,342 

135.  009.  523 

!  than  one  of  the  headings  i 
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articles  such  as  shoes,  toys,  hospital  supplies,  and  fur- 
niture have  been  renovated  or  made  on  other  kinds  of 
goods  projects.  By  September  30,  1937,  more  than 
10,000  of  these  types  of  projects  with  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  $408,000,000  had  been  placed  in  operation. 

Conservation  projects  have  been  operated  particu- 
larly in  the  western  part  of  the  country.  Thousands  of 
irrigation  and  water  conservation  projects,  including 
the  construction  of  many  water-storing  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs, have  been  carried  on.  The  total  estmiated  cost 
of  these  and  other  conservation  projects  exceeded  $222,- 
000,000,  as  of  September  30,  1937. 

Airport  and  airway  projects,  although  representing  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  all 
WPA  projects,  are  a  particularly  interesting  phase  of 
the  WPA  program.  On  nearly  1,100  projects  with  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  almost  $101,000,000,  landing 
fields  have  been  improved,  runways  constructed  or 
extended  and  surfaced,  hangars  and  administration 
buildmgs  constructed,  and  air  markers  and  air  beacons 
set  up.  All  these  projects  have  been  operated  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  and  close 
working  relations  also  have  been  maintained  with  other 
Government  services — Army,  Navy,  Post  Office,  and 
Coast  Guard — to  insure  a  program  well  coordinated 
with  the  requhements  of  all  types  of  aviation.  Projects 
involving  other  transportation  facilities  (chiefly  aids 
to  navigation)  which  are  included  under  the  same  gen- 
eral heading,  number  less  than  300  and  have  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $30,000,000. 

The  WPA  program  also  includes  sanitation  and 
health  work  and  many  projects  not  classifiable  under 
anj'  one  of  the  headings  already  mentioned.  Sanitation 
and  health  projects  involve  cliiefiy  the  elimination  of 
stream  pollution,  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes  for 
mosquito  control,  and  construction  of  septic  tanks  and 
sanitary  toilets,  the  last  of  these  types  being  of  particular 
importance  to  the  prevention  of  various  diseases  of 
wliich  dysentery  is  a  well-kno^vn  example.  (Data  on 
types  of  projects  by  operating  status  and  by  States  are 
given  in  tables  XI  and  XII  of  the  appendix.) 

Construction  work  predominates  under  the  WPA  ])ro- 
gram,  as  the  preceding  discussion  would  indicate.  A 
tabulation  made  on  this  basis  shows  that  more  than 
tln-ee-quarters  (76  percent)  of  the  cost  of  projects  placed 
in  operation  represents  construction  activities,  among 
which  repair  and  modernization  work  constitutes  only 
a  little  larger  proportion  than  new  construction. 
About  four-fifths  of  the  work  on  sewer  systems  and 
other  utilities  and  a  third  or  more  of  the  highway  and 
public  buildings  projects  are  new  construction  jobs. 
The  remainder  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  all  AVPA 
projects  (24  percent)  is  for  other  than  construction 
work — chiefly  educational,  professional,  research,  statis- 
tical, and  other  white  collar  projects,  and  goods  projects. 
Also  included  in  the  nonconstruction  class  are  forcsta- 


WPA   HAS    BUILT   AND    IMPROVED    SECONDARY   ROADS   IN 

ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY:  TOP,  WYOMING;  MIDDLE, 

NORTH  CAROLINA;  BOTTOM,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

tion;  land,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation;  and  certain 
types  of  sanitation  work. 

Project  Activities  of  Other  Federal  Agencies 

.Uthough  more  than  half  the  dollar  value  of  project 
activities  carried  on  under  the  Works  Program  repre- 
sents work  under  the  WPA,  extensive  operations  of  all 
types    have    been    conducted    by    other    participating 
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Federal  agencies,  particularly  in  the  heavier  construc- 
tion fields  and  in  conservation  work. 

In  terms  of  dollar  value  the  broad  classification  of 
conservation  work,  including  the  work  of  the  Civifian 
Conservation  Corps,  exceeds  all  other  activities  carried 
on  under  the  Works  Program  by  agencies  other  than  the 
WPA.  The  amount  provided  for  CCC  work  from  the 
initiation  of  the  Works  Program  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1938  approximates  $1,350,000,000.  Under 
the  CCC  program  the  planting  of  millions  of  trees,  the 
construction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  small  dams  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  erosion,  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation, fire  fighting,  and  other  facilities  in  national 
parks  and  forests,  and  many  other  related  acti^'ities 
are  being  carried  on. 

Several  other  agencies  also  engage  in  important  con- 
servation work  through  the  operation  of  projects 
costing  in  the  aggregate  $424,000,000.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  whose  participation  in  the  Works  Program 
has  been  almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  major 
irrigation  developments  in  the  Northwest,  has  received 


allocations  of  over  $(3(),000,000  of  Works  Program  funds 
for  use  in  the  financing  of  such  large-scale  operations  as 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  Casper-Alcova  irriga- 
tion project.  Flood  control,  included  under  conserva- 
tion in  its  broader  sense,  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  through  Works  Program  projects  for 
dams,  levees,  and  channel  clearing  along  the  major 
waterways  of  the  coimtry.  Their  cost  ($94,000,000)  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  reduction  in  flood  damages 
that  results  from  these  projects.  Similar  work,  includ- 
ing channel  dredging  and  waterpower  development,  is 
also  being  done  on  PWA  non-Federal  projects  which  total 
about  $114,000,000  in  value.  Tlirough  its  land  utihza- 
tion  development  (for  which  $52,000,000  has  been 
allocated)  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  conserv- 
ing the  country's  land  resoiu-ces,  adapting  the  work  of 
terracing,  building  dams,  reforestation,  and  other 
activities  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  localities  where 
the  operations  are  carried  on. 

Other  conservation  acti\Tities  are  conducted  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  with  projects  demonstrating 
such  methods  of  soil  erosion  control  as  terracing,  con- 
tour plowing,  and  the  building  of  check  dams,  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  whose 
projects  involve  eradication  of  white  pine  blister  rust, 
the  Dutch  elm  disease,  the  gypsy  and  browntail  moths, 
the  thurberia  weevil,  and  similar  plant  diseases  and 
pests.  Several  other  agencies,  including  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Biological  Survey,  also  participate 
actively  in  conservation  work. 

Public  buildings  projects,  ranldng  second  in  impor- 
tance among  the  Works  Program  activities  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  account  for  almost  23  percent  of  their 
project     total.     Public     buildings     ])rojects     initiated 


Table  G. — Estimated  Total  Cost  of  Works  Program  Projects  Initiated  by  Agencies  Other  Than   WPA,  by  Major  Types 

OF  Projects  and  by  Agencies 


Cr.Ml-LATl 

E  THRorc. 

n  SEPTEMBER  30,  1937 

Total 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  the 
Interior 

Xavy 

M'ar 

crc  B 

Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration 

Otlier 
Agencies 

Tyiie  of  Project 

Farm  Secur- 

"i^tfair- 

Public 
Roads 

other 

Reclama- 
tion 

Other 

Housing 
Division 

Non-Federal 
Division  c 

Total.- 

$4,236,947,241 

.$156,881,594 

$609,273,095 

$100,594,743 

$66,452,000 

$78,123,327 

$38,892,661 

$226,160,541 

$1,340,765,186 

$107,870,289 

$1,436,604,347 

$168,329,668 

Uighways,  roads,  and 

657,  998,  250 
904,339,590 

28,  768, 616 

424,078,560 
1,346,765,186 

379,473,351 

64,  509,  259 

96,109,966 

100.  220 

2.  389.  .MO 

272.  414.  S03 

509,  273,  095 

i8;"632 
3,494,021 
91,787,693 

4,474,256 
8,272,843 

23,406,725 

6.086,171 

3,  525,  630 
21,737,271 

28,500 

5,  617,  570 
20,031,140 

1,839,270 

94,309,136 

135. 188,  770 
693,301,066 

Buildings 

108,687,563 

107,870,289 

4,  520,  796 

Parks  and  other  rec- 

Conservation       (ex- 
cluding CCC) 

62.444,041 

66,452,000 

113,860,048 

150,  471 

CCC 

1,346,765,186 

Sewer  systems   and 

28,900 

2,383,042 

104,905 

3,751.684 

100,  220 

428,000 

30.116.481 

7,832,870 
3,  890, 160 

10,158,750 

68,336,204 
2,985,506 

344,340,972 

Airports   and    otlier 

transportation 

White  collar 

6  260  467 

°83, 112,  309 

Ooods 

79,  740 
1.  798,  500 

1,736,800 
31.  246. 166 

Miscellaneous 

E  -4,150,000 

5.6.30' 



i49,923,49i 

0  63,475,130 

Data  for  CCC  cover  the  period  through  June  30,  1938. 
'  Allocations  from  ERA  Act  of  1935  and  direct  appropriations. 
■  Total  project  cost  in  Federal  and  sponsors'  funds  of  PWA  non-Federal  projects  receii 


!  allotments  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1 


D  Figure  for  white  collar  projects  includes  $54,850,982  allotted  for  the  N  YA  student  aid  program;  figure  for  miscellaneous  projects  includes  $62,796 
l)roject  program. 

*^  Rescinded  by  the  President  but  not  distributed  by  specific  types  of  projects. 


nd  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act 
•d  for  XYA  work 


tluough  September  30,  1937  (exclusive  of  WPA  pro- 
jects), have  an  aggregate  cost  of  over  $964,000,000. 
Projects  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Administration  ($801,- 
000,000),  the  Farm  Security  Administration  ($109,000,- 
000),  and  those  of  several  other  agencies  are  included 
in  this  total. 

Under  the  head  of  public  buildings  are  included  two 
major  low-cost  housing  programs:  the  lu^ban  housing 
projects  of  the  PAVA  Housing  Di^-ision,  and  the  rural 
and  suburban  housing  projects  under  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  The  Williamsburg  Houses  in  New 
York  City,  one  of  the  PWA  housing  enterprises,  has 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  large,  unsightly,  and 
unhealthfid  slum  and  its  replacement  by  modern 
apartment  houses  with  space  for  1,622  families,  at  rents 
within  the  reach  of  lower  income  groups.  The  Green- 
belt  project  in  Berwyn,  Md.,  conducted  under  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  has  residted  in  the 
development  of  a  suburban  area  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  housing  1,500  families  with  incomes  ranging  from 
$1,400  to  $2,200  annually.  This  is  one  of  three  com- 
munities called  "greenbelt  towns"  because  they  are 
surrounded  by  strips  of  wooded  and  garden  land  to 
prevent  future  encroachment  by  factories  or  roadside 
stands.  The  other  housing  acti%nties  of  the  Farm 
Seciu-ity  Administration  have  been  imdertaken  to 
pro\-ide  low-cost  farm  homes  for  the  resettlement  of 
farm  families. 

Apart  from  housing,  a  great  variety  of  pubhc  biuld- 
ings  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  or  renovated 
%s-ith  Works  Program  funds.  Educational  buildings 
(schools,  dornutories,  laboratories,  etc.)  are  of  out- 
standing importance  in  the  non-Federal  program  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  Among  public  buildings 
projects  are  also  included  the  construction  or  repair  and 
improvement  of  firehouses,  hospitals,  jails,  and  re- 
formatories, hbraries,  powerhouses,  stadia,  social  and 
recreational  buildings,  and  numerous  others.  Work  on 
Federally  owned  buildings  has  been  conducted  under 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the 
Bureau  ot  Yards  and  Docks,  and  several  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Construction  and  improvement  of  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  have  been  undertaken  through  the  Works 
Program.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  road  work 
has  been  done  under  the  WPA  program,  other  Federal 
agencies  have  initiated  projects  of  this  type  with  a  total 
dollar  value  of  ahnost  $6.58,000,000.  Buildmg  of  pri- 
mary roads  has  been  carried  on  cliiefly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Pubhc  Koads  and  fonns  about  three-fourths  of  its 
$300,000,000  Works  Program  and  Pubhc  Works  liigh- 
way  program.  Also  of  importance  are  the  grade-cross- 
ing elimination  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Koads 
and  its  projects  for  repair  and  replacement  of  bridges 
and  similar  structures  damaged  by  floods.  Koad 
projects  of  the  PWA  Non-Federal  Division,  cliiefly  on 
major  highways  entering  municipahties,  have  a  total 
value  of  more  than  $135,000,000. 


TH1-:   WUIIKS   ritOlJKA.M  ^- 

The  only  other  type  of  project  representing  a  notable 
proportion  of  the  Works  Program  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  other  than  the  WPA  is  pubhc  utiUty  construc- 
tion, which  constitutes  9  percent  of  their  total.  Most  of 
the  non-AVPA  utihtj'  projects,  which  have  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  almost  $380,000,000,  are  conducted  under 
the  PWA.  These  include  numerous  jobs  for  the  con- 
struction ot  waterworks,  incinerators,  sewer  systems, 
and  municipal  gas  and  electric  plants.  Other  utiUty 
projects  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  wliich  is  bringing  electric  hght 
and  power  into  rural  areas  where  these  had  not  been 
available  previously.  Also,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments are  spending  some  of  their  Works  Program  funds 
to  renovate  and  reconstruct  utilities  at  several  army 
bases  and  navy  yards,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  engaged 
in  similar  work  at  a  few  of  its  stations. 

Other  types  of  projects  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
agencies,  although  accounting  for  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  their  Works  Program  funds,  are  of  considerable 
interest.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  white  collar — 
research  and  professional — activities.  The  1935  Census 
of  American  Business  has  been  carried  through  entirely 
as  a  Works  Program  project  under  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  which  has  also  compiled  an  alphabetical  index 
of  all  persons  hsted  in  the  1900  Census  of  Population 
for  the  use  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  Projects 
under  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  collec- 
tion of  income,  alcohol,  and  miscellaneous  taxes  have 
already  brought  in  collections  of  delinquent  taxes  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  these  projects.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  research  and  educational  work  ot  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  flood-control  surveys  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  studies  on  the  cost  of  hving 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  Income  Tax 
Study  of  the  Di\'ision  of  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  In  addition,  the  student 
aid  program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  for 
which  about  $55,000,000  has  been  allotted,  is  included 
in  this  category. 

A  few  of  the  other  Federal  agencies  have  undertaken 
other    types    of    work    with    Works    Program    funds. 
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The  National  Park  Service,  for  instance,  has  included 
development  of  camping  and  recreational  sites  among 
its  acti-v-ities.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  improving 
the  navigability  of  the  country's  inland  waterways 
through  its  transportation  projects,  and  the  Navy 
Department  is  engaged  in  a  small  amount  of  work  of 
a  similar  nature.  Projects  not  classifiable  under  any 
one  of  the  major  groups  discussed  above  are  placed  in  a 
miscellaneous  group  which  also  includes  the  work 
projects  of  the  NYA  ($63,000,000)  and  some  funds  that 
have  been  allocated  by  the  President  to  various  agen- 
cies but  not  yet  distributed  among  specific  types  of 
projects. 

All  Works  Program  Activities 

The  work  ])rojcot  activities  of  P'ederal  agencies  other 
than  the  WPA  participating  in  the  Works  Program 
totaled  almost  $4,236,000,000  as  of  the  end  of  Septem- 


ber 1937.  Addition  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  WPA 
projects  initiated  through  September  30,  1937  ($4,690,- 
000,000),  brings  the  total  for  Works  Program  projects 
up  to  $8,926,000,000.  This  includes  not  only  Federal 
and  sponsors'  funds  for  work  financed  under  the  ERA 
Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937,  but  also  the  total  project 
cost  of  PWA  projects  recei^'ing  grants  from  funds  made 
available  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA 
Extension  Act  of  1937  and  CCC  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1937  and  1938. 

WcU  over  half  the  Works  Program  projects,  measured 
in  terms  of  dollars,  is  accounted  for  by  activities  under 
the  AVPA  program,  as  indicated  in  table  7  wliich  shows 
the  extent  of  both  WPA  and  other  agency  operations 
witliin  each  major  project  group.  WPA  work  under 
each  major  classification,  with  two  exceptions,  farexceeds 
the  activities  of  all  other  Federal  agencies  combined. 
Almost  three-quarters  of  the  highway  construction, 
more  than  half  the  work  on  public  utilities,  by  far  the 


Table  7. — Estimated  Total  Cost  of  All  Projects  Ixitiated  Under  the  Works  Program,  by  Major  Types  of  Projects 
Cumulative  Through  September  30.  193"  » 


Tyne  of  Project 


Total _._._!      $8, 

Highways,  roads,  and  Streets i 

Buildings 1 

Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities 

Conservation  (excIudingCCC)..,     

CCC :;;  1 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

Airports  and  other  transportation.  _    - 

White  collar. -- 

Goods 

Sanitation  and  health 

Miscellaneous ' 

*  Data  for  CCC  cover  the  period  throup-h  June  30,  1938. 

B  Estimated  total  cost  in  Federal  .ind  sponsors'  funds  of  WPA  projects  placed  in  operatii 

■^  .See  precedina  table  for  explanation  of  data  included  here. 

D  Less  than  0.115  percent. 


130,  780,  400 


$4,235,947,241 


2S,  768.  516 
424,  078,  560 
,  346.  765,  186 
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larger  part  of  the  wliite  collar  activaties  and  of  the  work 
on  airports  and  other  transportation  facilities,  and 
almost  all  the  goods  projects,  the  sanitation  and  health 
projects,  and  the  park  and  other  recreational  facility 
work  are  carried  on  by  the  WPA.  In  the  construction 
of  public  buildings  the  work  of  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  WPA  constitutes  approxiniately  two-thirds  of 
the  total  project  value. 

For  the  financing  of  Works  Program  projects  the 
local  public  bodies  acting  as  their  sponsors  have  pledged 
large  amounts  to  supplement  the  money  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These  sponsors'  funds 
are  provided  almost  exclusively  for  the  programs  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Public  Works 


Administration.  Sponsors  of  WPA  projects  have 
pledged  almost  $665,000,000  toward  the  fmancing  of 
the  WPA  program.  In  large  measure  these  funds  are 
used  for  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment,  for  rent 
of  space  and  equipment,  and  for  similar  nonlabor  costs 
of  operation. 

Projects  of  the  FERA  Emergency  Work 
Relief  Program 

The  Emergency  Work  Relief  Program,  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and 
State  emergency  rehef  administrations  from  April  1934 
until  the  Works  Program  was  put  into  operation  late 


Table  8. — Number  .\xd  Cost  of  Emergency  Work  Relief  Projects,  by  Types  of  Projects  and  by  Sources  of  Funds  • 

Continental  United  States 


Number  of 
Projects 

Estimated  Total  Cost 

Type  of  Project 

Total 

Federal  funds 

State  and  local  funds 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

223.443 

$1,296,657,000 

100.0 

$1.  026,  320,  541 

79.2 

$270,336,459 

56,705 

348.901.438 

26.9 

254,  648,  562 

73.0 

94,252,8-6 

27.0 

2.762 
27,917 
10,487 
3,457 
2  734 
2.53- 
6,811 

43.  312,  236 
149,787,241 
81,656.512 
14.  244.  128 
12.  962,  597 
10.  161.  266 
36,  777,  458 

3.3 

^\ 
1.1 
1.0 

%\ 

31,465,040 
107,723,988 
59,561,893 
10,  386, 106 
10,  247,  651 
6.  509;  307 
28,  754,  577 

72.6 
7L9 
72  9 
72.9 
79.1 
64. 1 
78.2 

11,847,196 
42,063.253 
22,094,619 
3.858.022 
2,  714.  946 
3:651,969 
8.022,881 

Streets  and  allevs 

27.  1 

Sidewalks,  curbs,  and  paths .  

Hoadsiiie  improvements _   .   

27.1 
20.9 

Other  B 

21.8 

43.003 

194,  983,  397 

16.0 

144,  993,  477 

74.4 

49,989,920 

Administrative 

6,308 
1,943 
20,043 
3,467 
765 
3,994 
6.483 

22.  264, 122 
19,  834.  870 
64.  312,  302 
24,  529,  856 
10.651.997 
14,273,019 
39,117,231 

1.7 
1.5 
5.0 
1.9 
0.8 
1.1 
3.0 

16,  680,  2S0 
16,  267,  775 

8,  995,  079 
11.843.180 
28.898,015 

74.9 
76.9 
70.6 
73.1 
84.4 
83.0 
73.9 

6,  583,  842 
4,577,095 

18,  923,  252 
6,  699,  758 
1.656.918 
2,  429,  839 

10.  219.  216 

26.  1 

15.6 

otherB .*: v.: 

Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities 

12,348 

153,  912.  164 

11.9 

124,  763,  840 

81.1 

29.  148,  324 

18.9 

5,297 
4,367 
2,684 

30.861.872 
105.494.041 
17.556.251 

2.4 
8.1 
1.4 

25,831.695 
84,  740,  198 
14. 191,  947 

80.3 
80.8 

5.030.177 
20,753.843 
3,  364,  304 

Parks          '"  ". 

other  B 

19.2 

8.951 

62.162,637 

4.8 

52,837,524 

85.0 

9,325,113 

786 
4.415 
2.066 
1,068 

4.099,688 
4,627,918 
43,578,688 
5,  782,  084 
4,  074,  259 

0.3 

0.4 
3.4 
0.4 
0.3 

3.  534.  177 
3.  745. 189 
37.  106.  130 
5.  223,  766 
3.  228,  262 

86.2 
80.9 

t\ 
79.2 

565,511 
882,729 
6,472,558 
558,  318 
845,997 

19  1 

other  B 

20.8 

15.676 

116.161.004 

8.9 

81,358,184 

70.0 

34.792.820 

8^024 
276 

788 

37.  991,  967 
72.412,967 
1,482,273 
4,  263.  797 

2  9 
5.6 
0.1 
0.3 

24, 165,  171 
53,334,323 

3,M«9:iS 

63.6 
73.7 
56.6 
70.8 

13.826,796 

19,078.644 

'642.906 

1.  244,  474 

36.4 

Electric  utilities                 

26.3 
43  4 

2,034 

27.066.241 

2.1 

22,253.433 

82.2 

4,812,808 

17  8 

1,587 
447 

20.048.141 
7.018.100 

1.6 
0.5 

17.142.965 
5,110.468 

72.8 

2,905.176 
1,  907,  632 

White  collar  '^ 

35,  491 

148.325.965 

11.4 

131,  518,  637 

88.7 

16.807.328 

Recreational 

2.218 
33.  273 

10.406.232 
137.919.733 

0.8 
10.6 

8,893,582 
122,  625,  056 

85.5 

1.512.650 
15.294,678 

14.5 

Goods._.. ..._ 

24.226 

127.954,638 

9.9 

115,236.537 

90.1 

12.  718.  101 

9.9 

Sewing  

Cannilg 

5.0.37 
4.406 

47.  744,  596 
24,  240,  389 
55,969.653 

3.7 
1.9 
4.3 

44,190,011 
22,  344,  063 
48,702,463 

92.6 

87:o 

3.  554.  686 
1,  896.  326 
7.267.190 

-.4 

OtherB 

13.0 

7,208 
4.268 
13,  533 

38,  649,  600 
16.578.073 
61.971.843 

3.0 
1.3 
4.8 

31,  530,  541 
14,447,791 
52,732,015 

81.6 
87.2 
85.1 

7.119.059 
2.130.282 
9.239.828 

Miscellaneous 

14.9 

90  percent  nf  the  total  cost  of  Work  Relief  Program  projects  conducted  by  State  and  local  emergency  relief  administrations. 
B  Includes  projects  classifiable  under  mors  than  one  of  the  subheadings  of  this  group, 
c  Does  not  include  costs  of  emergency  education  projects  which  were  conducted  as  a  separate  program  by  State  and  local  emergencv  relief  admii 
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in  1935,  marks  one  phase  of  the  transition  from  tlirett 
reUef  to  the  present  program  of  work,  a  transition  which 
grew  ont  of  the  increasing  recognition  that  work  was 
preferable  to  direct  relief  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  em- 
ployable persons  who  are  in  need.  Data  on  kinds  of 
projects  operated  under  the  Emergency  Work  Rehef 
Program  of  the  FERA  are  now  available  in  a  form 
comparable  to  WPA  data.  For  the  most  part,  the 
various  types  of  projects  occupy  a  position  of  similar 
importance  imder  the  two  programs.  The  major 
difference  is  found  in  highway,  road,  and  street  projects, 
which  constituted  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of 
the  FERA  program  than  of  WPA  work,  and  in  the 
case  of  jniblic  buildings  projects,  where  the  reverse  is 
true. 

Construction  work  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the 
FERA  work  relief  projects.  In  table  8  it  ^\■ill  be  noted 
that  nearly  27  percent  of  the  total  for  all  types  was 
spent  for  construction  and  improvement  of  highways, 
roads,  and  streets,  with  the  development  of  farm-to- 
market  and  other  rural  roads  overshadowing  all  other 
varieties,  although  street  and  alley  projects  were  also 
nmnerous.  Work  on  pubHc  buildings,  chiefly  schools, 
ranked  second  and  represented  1.5  percent  of  the  total. 
Construction  and  improvement  of  parks,  playgroimds, 
athletic  fields,  and  other  recreational  faciUties  accoimted 
for  12  percent  of  the  expenditures.  Large  amounts 
(almost  9  percent  of  the  total)  were  also  spent  for  work 
on  sewer  systems,  water  supply  systems,  and  other 
pubhcly  owned  utilities. 

During  1934  and  1935  extensive  grants  were  made  by 
the  FERA  for  relief  in  areas  stricken  by  drought.  A 
large  portion  of  these  fimds  was  expended  in  the  form 
of  relief  earnings  for  work  performed  on  liighway, 
public  buildings,  and  park  projects,  but  considerable 
amounts  were  also  used  for  work  on  projects  designed 
to  mitigate  drought  conditions.  Much  of  tliis  work, 
such  as  erosion  control,  irrigation,  and  water,  plant, 
crop,  and  hvestock  conser%-ation,  is  included  among 
the  conser\-ation  projects  wliich  accounted  for  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  FERA  program  expenditures.  Also 
important  were  projects  for  the  handling  and  pro- 
cessing of  cattle  purchased  by  the  AAA  in  the  drought 
areas.  Expenditures  for  these  projects  are  included 
under  the  heading  of  goods  projects  which,  as  a  group, 
constituted  nearly  10  percent  of  the  entire  program.  It 
shoidd  be  noted  that  the  total  for  goods  projects  does 
not  include  allowance  for  the  cost  of  materials  received 
as  surplus  commodities,  as  private  donations,  or  as 
donations  from  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  A.\A. 

Goods  projects  under  the  FERA,  as  under  the  WPA, 
were  of  particular  importance  in  providing  jobs  for 
large  mmibers  of  women  in  sewins:  rooms  and  in  cannins 


work.  "\Miite  collar  ])rojects  also  employed  many 
women.  Designed  to  ])roA'ide  work  for  professional 
and  clerical  persons  and  covering  many  varieties, 
ranging  from  art  to  nursing  and  to  research,  statistical, 
and  clerical  work,  the  wliite  collar  projects  represented 
over  11  percent  of  the  total  project  expenditures. 

A  preliminary"  tabulation  of  reports  prepared  by 
State  emergency  relief  administrations,  indicating  that 
about  $1,300,000,000  was  spent  on  some  225,000 
projects  conducted  under  the  Emergency  Work  Relief 
Program  during  the  period  of  its  operation,  forms  the 
basis  of  this  discussion.  The  totals  for  indi\'idual 
t^'pes  of  projects  were  based  on  optional  reports  sub- 
mitted by  41  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
representing  over  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program. 

Expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
for  all  projects  operated  in  the  continental  United 
States  are  included  in  table  8.  Nearly  SO  percent  of 
the  total  fimds  were  obtained  from  grants  made  to  the 
States  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion for  general  relief  and  drought  rehef  purposes. 
State  and  local  agencies  were  permitted  considerable 
discretion  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  fimds  to  specific 
types  of  projects,  and  practices  differed  %%idely  with 
regard  to  the  division  of  Federal  funds  between  work 
relief  and  direct  relief.  Some  States  foUoweil  the 
policy  of  using  Federal  funds  for  relief  earnings  and 
State  and  local  funds  for  direct  relief,  but  others  financetl 
both  direct  and  work  relief  from  pooled  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds. 

A  large  portion  of  the  State  and  local  contribution 
was  made  in  the  form  of  materials  and  wages  of  non- 
relief  workers.  The  percentage  of  Federal  funds 
therefore  tended  to  be  lowest  for  construction  projects, 
which  require  considerable  outlays  for  materials,  and 
highest  for  such  activities  as  white  collar  and  com- 
modity distribution   projects. 

The  estimates  presented  in  table  f>  cover  all  costs, 
including  relief  and  nonrelief  earnings,  materials,  sup- 
pUes,  equipment,  rents,  services,  and  other  charges, 
of  approved  work  projects  conducted  imder  the  Emer- 
gency Work  Relief  Program  of  the  State  emergency 
relief  administrations  from  April  1934  mitil  this  activ- 
ity was  superseded  by  the  Works  Program  late  in  1935. 
The  cost  of  supervising  indi\'idual  projects  is  included. 
Relief  persons  employed  were  alloweil  to  work  only 
long  enough  to  earn  the  amount  of  their  relief  budgets. 
Special  emergency  rehef  programs  and  activities  such 
as  rural  rehabilitation,  transient  relief,  emergency 
education,  rural-school  continuation,  college-student 
aid,  and  self-help  cooperative  activities  have  not  been 
included. 


SEVEN  WPA  PROJECTS 


To  \isualize  the  work  done  on 
WPA  projects  leciuires  more  than  a  review  of  project 
statistics,  however  essential  statistics  may  be  to  an 
understanduig  of  a  large  and  far-flung  program.  This 
section  attempts  to  make  the  picture  of  WPA  opera- 
tions more  concrete  and  specific  by  describing  a  few 
projects  in  detail.  The  projects  have  been  selected  to 
represent  different  parts  of  the  country  and  illustrate 


some  of  the  many  kinds  of  WPA  undertakuigs ;  they 
are  Jiot  necessarily  typical,  however,  of  the  general 
types  of  projects  under  wliich  they  are  classified  or  of 
the  projects  prosecuted  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
where  they  are  located.  The  projects  described  below  are 
somewhat  larger  than  are  themajority  of  the  WPAimder- 
takmgs.  In  most  cases  the  project  includes  several  work 
units  which,  taken  together,  form  a  single  development. 


The  Carrie  Tingley  Hospital  For  Crippled  Children 


Numerous  projects  for  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
or  their  improvement  or  repair,  are  included  m  the 
pubhc  builduigs  program  of  the  WPA.  One  of  these 
projects,  carried  on  in  Hot  Spruigs,  N.  Mex.,  has  made 
possible  the  Carrie  Tmgley  Hospital  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, named  for  the  Governor's  wife  in  recognition  of 
her  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  cliildren  of  the  State. 
The  demand  for  tliis  hospital  is  clearly  shown  by  rec- 
ords of  the  State  Department  of  Pubhc  Welfare  which 
mdicate  that  there  are  over  1,200  crippled  children, 
known  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  treatment,  among  the 
rehef  famiUes  of  the  State.  This  figure  does  not  mclude 
many  other  crippled  children  who  are  not  in  rehef 
families. 

Sponsored  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  hospital 
at  Hot  Springs  was  built  through  the  close  cooperation 
of  the  city.  State,  and  Federal  governments.  It  was 
designed  to  provide  facihties  for  the  hospitalization  and 
cluneal  examination  of  crippled  children  and  to  make 
available  the  curative  powers  of  natural  hot  springs  in 
the  treatment  of  mfantile  paralysis  and  other  ortho- 
pedic cases.  It  is  located  on  a  25-acre  plot  which  was 
deeded  to  the  State  by  the  city  of  Hot  Sprmgs.  The 
general  climatic  conditions,  the  altitude,  and  the  reme- 
dial qualities  of  the  nimeral  water  from  the  springs 
make  this  site  ideal  for  the  purpose. 

Project  operations  for  the  construction  of  the  hospi- 
tal were  begun  in  February  1936.  As  the  buildmg 
neared  completion  in  April  1937,  a  second  project  was 


started  chiefly  to  provide  playgroimds  and  facilities  for 
exercise,  but  also  to  enclose  and  landscape  the  hospital 
grounds,  to  supply  ii-rigation  and  water-pumpuig  sys- 
tems, and  to  construct  driveways.  This  project  is  still 
in  operation. 

The  hospital  buUduig  is  modeled  after  the  Warm 
Spruigs  Foundation  Hospital  for  Infantile  Paralysis  at 
Warm  Sprmgs,  Ga.,  and  embodies  the  best  features  of 
this  and  other  orthopedic  institutions — well-coordinated 
arrangement  of  rooms,  fine  laboratory  facihties,  a  mobile 
X-ray  unit,  portable  operatmg  tables,  air  conditionmg, 
and  use  of  colored  tiles  and  pastel  paints  to  achieve  a 
homelike,  noninstitutional  atmosphere. 

The  structure,  which  consists  of  a  large  main  section 
and  three  wings,  is  so  designed  that  children  in  wheel 
chairs  or  on  crutches  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  use 
inclines  in  moving  about  the  hospital.  The  main  sec- 
tion has  a  second  floor  with  accommodations  for  the 
stall"  only,  and  the  wings  are  so  constructed  that 
another  story  can  be  added  if  needed.  Present  floor 
space  exceeds  57,000  square  feet. 

The  main  section  of  the  hospital  includes  receiving- 
rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  playrooms,  classrooms, 
and  offices.  The  dining  room  may  be  converted  into 
an  auditorium,  since  it  is  equipped  with  a  stage  and 
motion  picture  apparatus.  Classrooms  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  children's  education,  which  is  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  accredited  teachers.  Occupa- 
tional   therapy   involving  weaving,   leatherwork,    and 
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HYDROTHERAPY 
TREATMENTS  IN 
THE  INDOOR  POOL 
(LEFT)  AND  IN  THE 
"KEYHOLE"  TUB 
(BELOW)  UTILIZE 
MINERAL  WATERS 
FROM  ADJACENT 
HOT        SPRINGS 


neediework  provides  not  only  mental  dixersion  but  also 
needed  physical  exercise.  Two  wings,  identical  in 
design,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  contain 
wards  and  bedrooms  to  accommodate  about  100  chil- 
dren. The  third  wing  has  two  operating  rooms  con- 
nected by  a  hallway  wliich  holds  sterilizing  equipment, 
an  X-ray  room,  a  tub  room,  a  nurses'  workroom,  and 
a  respirator  room  equipped  with  an  iron  lung.  Addi- 
tional special  equipment  m  this  whig  includes  a  port- 
able operating  table  designed  so  that  radiographic  and 
fluoroscopic  work  can  be  continued  during  an  opera- 
tion, a  therapeutic  light  with  which  two  patients  can 
be  treated  at  the  same  time,  and  powerful  surgical 
lights.  Facilities  are  availalile  for  treating  50  non- 
resident patients. 


AN   IRON     LUNG    IS    AMONG    THE    MANY    TYPES     OF    EQUI 
MENT  NECESSARY  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  TREATMENl 


The  Spanish-colonial  style  of  the  building  allows  a 
large  number  of  windows.  The  two  long  sides  of  the 
dining-recreation  room  (99  feet  long)  consist  almost 
entirely  of  window  sections  which  may  be  thrown  open, 
converting  the  room  into  an  open-air  pavilion.  Wide, 
brick,  glassed-in  terraces  are  used  for  sun  baths. 

The  hospital  has  both  indoor  and  outdoor  hydro- 
therapy pools  wliich  can  acconmiodate  200  children 
and  are  equipped  with  stainless  steel  tables  and  elec- 
tric hoists  for  lowering  patients  into  the  water  and 
lifting  them  out.  These  pools  are  so  constructed  that 
heavy  iron  gates  at  the  junction  of  the  two  pools  can 
shut  off  the  outside  pool  in  inclement  weather.  A 
"keyhole"  tub  in  an  anteroom  serves  in  the  treatment 
of  patients  who  have  skin  diseases  and  consequently 
cannot  be  put  in  the  pools.  Young  patients  who  are 
afraid  of  the  large  pools  can  also  be  treated  in  this  tub. 
The  mineral  water  used  in  the  pools  is  piped  from  a 
spring  3,000  feet  away,  the  pipe  at  the  spring  extending 
down  into  the  ground  a  depth  of  132  feet.  Before  the 
water  enters  the  pools  its  temperature  of  113  degrees 
is  reduced  to  94  degrees  by  the  addition  of  cold  min- 
eral water  from  another  spring. 

In  a  unit  of  the  hospital  is  a  special  brace  shop 
equipped    to    manufacture    every    kind   of   brace    and 
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RIGHT,  A  VIEW  OF 
THE  DINING  ROOM 
SHOWING  A  COR- 
NER OF  THE  STAGE; 
BELOW,  PATIENTS 
ON  THE  SrN  TER- 
RACE TAKE  EXER- 
CISE WITH  THE 
AID   OF  "WALKERS" 


leather  device  used  in  tlie  treatment  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis and  other  orthopedic  cases.  Even  devices  to  aid 
older  patients  in  driving  automobiles  wDl  be  made. 


\'arious  needs  of  the  hospital  are  provided  tlirough 
the  cooperation  of  several  agencies.  Sheets,  pillow- 
cases, towels,  napkins,  nightgowns,  uniforms,  bed- 
spreads, and  other  necessary  linens  and  apparel  are 
being  made  on  "WPA  sewing  projects.  The  stage  cur- 
tain and  draperies  were  also  made  on  a  sewing  project. 
WPA  artists  painted  two  large  murals  in  the  dining- 
recreation  room,  and  embelhshed  the  walls  and  foun- 
tains with  sculpture.  Several  State  organizations  are 
supplying  toys  for  the  patients  and  collecting  money 
with  which  to  purchase  recreational  equipment. 

Employment  provided  on  the  hospital  and  grounds 
improvement  projects  between  February  1936  and 
August  1937  varied  from  44  in  the  first  month  of  opera- 
tion to  328  in  August  1936,  when  construction  work  was 
well  under  way.  An  employment  level  of  about  300 
was  maintained  until  the  building  construction  ap- 
proached completion  at  the  end  of  April  1937.  At  that 
time  about  half  the  workers  employed  were  skilled 
laborers  (bricklayers,  plumbers,  and  plasterers)  and  less 
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than  a  third  were  iinslvilled  workers.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1937  an  average  of  about  150  employees 
(of  whom  over  half  were  unskilled  and  only  about  10 
percent  were  sldlled)  were  engaged  chiefly  on  ground 
improvements.  With  workers  employed  in  two  6-hour 
shifts,  a  total  of  517,195  man-hours  had  been  worked 
on  the  construction  and  grounds  improvement  projects 
by  the  end  of  August  1937. 

Expenditures  on  the  projects  through  August 
amounted  to  about  $633,000,  including  both  Federal 
and  sponsor's  funds.  Total  nonlabor  costs,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  most  of  the  sponsor's  funds  were  pro- 
vided, were  about  $356,000.  Nonlabor  expenses  were 
incurred  chiefly  (95  percent)  for  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment,  and  partly  (5  percent)  for  rents  and 
services.  Largest  outlays  were  for  brick-clay  products, 
lumber,  cement,  and  electrical  goods.  Materials  for  the 
outdoor  work  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  total. 
The  biggest  single  item  supplied  by  the  sponsor  (the 
State  of  New  Mexico)  was  bricks  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $50,000.  All  building  materials  had  to  be 
transported  to  the  project  site  by  truck,  as  the  nearest 
railroad  is  some  40  miles  away. 

The  New  Mexico  Legislature  has  appropriated 
$140,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Carrie 
Tingley  Hospital.     Supplementing  this  appropriation 


is  $60,000  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  to  carry 
on  the  services  for  crippled  children  in  New  Me.xico. 
Half  of  this  latter  siun  is  provided  by  the  State,  half  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Ninety-seven  patients  have  been  admitted  to  the 
hospital  since  its  opening  on  September  1,  1937;  these 
do  not  include  44  patients  examined  in  the  out-patient 
clinic.  In  the  short  time  the  hospital  has  been  running, 
29  patients  have  been  discharged.  Patients  are  of 
almost  every  nationality  and  come  from  every  county 
in  the  State.  Sixty  percent  of  the  cases  are  congenital; 
many  others  are  due  to  infantile  paralysis;  some  of  the 
most  pitiful  are  simply  the  result  of  malnutrition. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  patients  must  be  under 
16  years  of  age.  Charges  are  adjusted  to  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  patients'  families.  Thus  far,  prac- 
tically all  have  been  charity  patients.  These  are  se- 
lected by  county  committees  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare.  The  tuning  of  admit- 
tance to  the  hospital  is  determined  by  the  staff  doctors 
so  that  none  of  the  specialized  departments  will  be  over- 
crowded while  others  are  not  filled.  Applicants  living 
in  New  Mexico  are  given  preference,  but  applicants 
from  other  States  will  be  received  as  soon  as  accommo- 
dations become  available. 


The  Rochester  Municipal  Airport 

The  muuicii)al  airport  locatctl  4  miles  Ironi  the  busi- 
ness center  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  an  unportant  link 
in  the  national  airway  network.  Facilities  at  this  field 
have  been  expanded  extensively  through  a  WPA  project 
for  which  the  Rochester  Department  of  Public  Works 
has  acted  as  sponsor.  WPA  operations  were  started 
late  in  1935.  Wlien  the  WPA  work  is 
finished  (early  m  1938),  a  first-class 
commercial  airport  will  be  available 
to  transcontinental  planes  en  route  be- 
tween Boston  and  Chicago  and  also  to 
planes  on  the  way  to  Canada  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Runway  construction  has  been  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  project.  A 
new  runway  3,110  feet  long  and  150 
feet  wide  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted, and  the  three  old  runways  have 
been  widened,  extended,  and  paved. 
The  old  cinder  runways  were  torn  up 
and  resurfaced  with  bituminous  maca- 
dam. They  are  now  150  feet  wide 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  north- 
south   runway,    exceed   3,200   feet  in 


length.  In  addition,  taxi  strips  and  hangar  aprons 
have  been  extended  and  paved.  Further  improve- 
ments to  the  landing  field  include  extensive  drainage 
and  gracUng  operations.  A  network  of  30-inch  tile 
pipe  was  installed  to  insure  adequate  soil  stability 
throu2:hout  the  year  and  to  permit  quick  drying  of 
the  runways  after  rains.  The  field 
^toue  used  as  a  base  for  the  drainage 
improvements  was  taken  from  waste 
deposited  along  the  banks  of  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  in  the 
course  of  its  construction  many  years 
ago.  To  provide  safe  conditions  for 
planes  landing  across  the  runways 
over  300  acres  of  adjacent  land  have 
been  cleared,  grubbed,  and  seeded, 
and  a  9-percent  grade  has  been 
eliminated.  Other  work  has  involved 
construction  of  a  fence  around  the 
field  and  extension  of  the  lighting 
system  to  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  night  landmgs.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  plans  to  in- 
stall at  the  airport  a  two-way  radio 
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communication  system  and  a  radio  beam  wliich  will 
permit  safe  landing  in  bad  weather. 

In  addition  to  improvement  of  the  landmg  field 
itself,  other  facilities  at  the  airport  are  being  developed 
through  the  WPA  project.  A  new  hangar,  one  of  the 
largest  undertaken  on  any  WPA  airport  project,  is 
now  under  construction.  It  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate 45  planes  and  has  doorways  135  feet  wide  and 
about  35  feet  high  to  admit  the  largest  transport  planes 
without  dismantlmg.  In  the  lookout  tower  of  the 
hangar  will  be  provided  housing  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  radio  installations.  Alterations  are  being 
made  on  one  of  the  old  hangars,  and  a  machine  shop, 
paint  shop,  transformer  room,  switch  room,  garage, 
storage  building,  and  sanitary  facilities  are  under 
construction.  It  is  expected  that  work  in  connection 
with  the  hangars  will  be  completed  early  in  1938. 

WPA  operations  at  the  Kochester  Airport  began  in 
the  latter  part  of  October  1935  with  the  employment 
of  309  persons  and  by  December  942  persons  were  at 
work,  the  largest  number  employed  in  any  month. 
During  the  following  year,  however,  the  number  of 
workers  was  gradually  reduced  until  only  135  persons 
were  employed  in  December  1936.  After  virtual  sus- 
pension of  activities  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1937  operations  were  resumed  in  June,  and  215  persons 
were  working  on  the  project  in  August  1937. 

During  the  entire  period  of  operations  through  the 
end  of  August  1937  a  total  of  almost  600,000  man-hours 


had   been  worked,   chiefly  by  imskilled  laborers,   who 
were   available   in   large   nund)ers   on   the  local   relief 


GK.\1)INU   OPERATIONS  WERE   EXTENSIVE 

roOs.  At  no  time,  except  during  the  few  months  when 
operations  were  practically  at  a  standstill,  have  persons 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief  constituted  less  than  95 
percent  of  the  total  employment  on  the  airport  job. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  project  approximated 
$550,000  at  the  end  of  August  1937.  The  Rochester 
Department  of  PubUc  Works  paid  all  expenses  incurred 
for  rents  and  services  ($119,000),  involving  principally 
the  rent  of  trucks  and  of  paving  and  construction 
equipment.  The  remainder  of  the  sponsor's  expendi- 
tiu'es  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  materials. 


lEEIAL  VIEW  OF  ROCHESTER  AIRPORT-THE  NEW  RUNWAYS  APPEAR  WHITE  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPH 
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The  Tampa  Seawall 


Tampa  is  one  of  the  many  cities  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  of  Florida  where  shore-line  erosion  has  caused 
considerable  loss  of  land  and  has  menaced  shore-front 
property.  This  condition  at  Tampa  necessitated  the 
building  of  a  seawall  some  years  ago;  continual  erosion 
over  a  period  of  years,  however,  undermined  and 
partly  destroyed  this  barrier.  Faced  with  the  need  for 
protecting  the  city's  shore  line,  local  officials  sponsored 
a  WPA  project  through  which  the  old  wall  would  be 
replaced.  In  addition  to  being  a  protective  measure, 
the  construction  of  the  new  wall  would  also  make 
possible  the  improvement  of  Bayshore  Boulevard,  the 
straightening  and  widening  of  which  was  necessary  to 
supply  adequate  traffic  facilities. 

The  original  project  application  called  for  the  re- 
placement of  the  wall  from  South  Rome  Avenue  to 
Magnoha  Avenue,  covering  a  distance  of  4,950  feet. 
Application  for  a  supplementary  project  later  submitted 
by  the  city  of  Tampa  provided  for  an  extension  to  the 
wall  from  South  Rome  Avenue  west  to  the  city  Hmits 
and  from  Magnolia  Avenue  east  to  Pratt  Street  Bridge. 
Including  the  original  section,  the  total  length  of  the 
wall  is  10,100  feet. 


The  shore-front  improvement  consisted  in  three 
kinds  of  work:  constructing  the  seawall  itself,  dredging 
for  fill  back  of  the  wall,  and  laying  the  concrete  side- 
walk. For  adequate  shore  protection  specifications 
called  for  a  wall  11.5  feet  in  height,  with  a  curved  face 
which  would  deflect  the  waves.  Plans  for  the  job  were 
drawn  by  the  city  engineer  aided  by  WPA  engineers. 
The  procedure  was  the  same  for  all  sections  of  the  wall: 
driving  of  bearing  piles,  construction  of  a  cofferdam, 
setting  of  forms,  and  pouring  of  the  concrete.  Work 
on  the  original  project  began  on  November  4,  1935. 

First,  two  rows  of  piles  were  sunk,  providing  a  founda- 
tion for  the  wall.  Removal  of  water  from  the  site  of 
operations  was  accomplished  by  placing  two  rows  of 
sheet  steel  piling  with  watertight  interlocking  joints  so 
as  to  form  a  cofferdam.  A  steam  hammer  was  used  to 
place  the  sheet  steel  pilings,  care  being  exercised  to 
set  thejn  at  a  depth  sufficient  to  make  the  enclosed  area 
watertight.  Precaution  was  taken  as  the  steel  pilings 
were  driven  into  position  to  insure  their  proper  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  alinement.  The  draining  of  the 
cofferdam  was  accomplished  by  use  of  a  pump  mounted 
on  a  traveler  running  along  the  top.  After  the  mud 
had  been  excavated  from  the  cofferdam,  the  forms  for 
the  bottom  and  land  side  of  the  proposed  wall  were 
placed.  On  top  of  these  forms  steel  reinforcing  bars 
were  set  and  held  in  place  by  concrete  spacer  blocks. 
Form  work  to  provide  openings  for  sewer  and  drainage 
pipes  was  also  placed  at  this  stage.  The  outer  (sea 
side)  form  was  securely  fastened  to  the  inner  one  by 
means  of  steel  bolts  which  passed  through  both  forms. 

The  concrete  for  the  wall  was  prepared  in  a  large 
mixer  on  the  shore  and  taken  in  wheelbarrows  across 
improvised  bridges  to  the  wall  site.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  the  concrete  not  thoroughly 
siu-rounding  all  of  the  reinforcing  steel,  electric  vibra- 
tors were  placed  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  forms 
before  the  concrete  set.  These  vibrators  eliminated  the 
need  for  tamping,  an  operation  which  would  have  been 
difficult  in  so  narrow  and 
iri'egularly  shaped  a  struc- 
ture. 

After  the  wall  had  been 
completed,  the  area  be- 
tween it  and  the  water- 
front drive  was  filled  in 
with  sand  dredged  from 
the  bay  at  a  distance  gen- 
erally not  less  than  200  feet 
from  the  wall.  Finally,  a 
lialustcr  railing  with  orna- 
mental concrete  posts  was 
installed.  The  balusters 
and  posts  for  the  railing 
were  molded  at  the  project 
site. 
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By  September  1937  all  stages  of  the  work  on  the 
project  had  been  completed  except  the  laying  of  tlic 
sidewalk,  which  was  under  way  at  the  time. 

In  addition  to  improving  greatly  the  city's  shore  line, 
the  project  was  well  suited  to  give  employment  to  the 
various  kinds  of  labor  on  the  rehef  rolls  in  Tampa. 
Common  laborers,  form  builders,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, cement  finishers  needed  on  the  job — all  were 
represented  among  the  persons,  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief,  who  found  employment  on  the  project.  Workers 
were  employed  in  three  shifts.  Since  early  1936  the 
number  of  persons  working  on  the  project  has  varied 
from  about  250  to  over  500.  Peak  employment  was 
reached  in  June  1937  when  the  number  of  workers 
totaled  535,  of  whom  96  pei'cent  had  been  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief.  During  September  1937  when 
employment  was  provided  for  518  persons,  261,  or 
more  than  half  the  workers,  were  assigned  in  the 
unskilled  wage  class,  124  in  the  intermediate,  103  in 
the  skilled,  and  1  hi  the  professional  and  technical 
wage  class.  Twenty-nine  were  nonsecurity  wage 
workers. 

Precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  workers  were  taken 
thi-oughout  the  operation  of  the  project.  The  ade- 
quacy of  these  measures  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  serious  accident  was  a  broken  wrist  of  one  of 
the  employees. 

The  cost  of  the  Tampa  seawall  project  includmg  all 
sections  of  the  wall  and  all  street  improvements 
amounts  to  $830,500.  Tools  and  equipment  were 
furnished  lai'gely  by  the  sponsor,  necessitating  only 
small  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 
Equipment  included  pile  driver,  pump,  dredge,  five 
trucks  for  hauling  materials,  concrete  mLxer,  floodlights, 
and  cofferdam  piles.  The  sponsor's  participation 
included  the  dredging  that  was  necessary  after  the 
wall  had  been  completed.  The  cost  of  materials — 
cement,  lumber,  etc. — was 
borne  jointly  by  the  city 
and  the  WPA. 
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The  Milwaukee  Sewing  Project 

Since  its  initiation  in  September  1935,  the  Milwaukee 
Sewing  Project  has  developed  from  a  half-dozen 
sewing  rooms  scattered  tliroughout  Milwaukee  to  a 
single  sewing  center  occupying  the  entire  floor  of  a 
modern  brick  building.  Sponsored  by  Milwaukee 
County  institutions,  the  project  has  been  instrumental 
in  providing  work  for  women  in  a  community  whei-e  a 
large  number  of  the  persons  in  need  of  relief  were 
women. 

At  first,  sewing  was  done  by  hand  or  on  domestic 
electric  or  foot-treadle  machines,  and  supervisors' 
services  were  extremely  limited.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  project  was  able  to  supply  the  sponsors — 
the  local  relief  agency  and  eight  county  hospitals, 
sanatoriums,  orphanages,  and  other  institutions — with 
only  certain  types  of  articles  and  coidd  not  fill  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  then-  needs  for  such  articles. 

Confronted  with  these  limitations  and  with  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  work  for  women  about  to  be  returned 
to  the  relief  rolls  upon  the  closing  of  several  WPA 
projects  of  other  types,  the  authorities  reorganized  the 
sewing  project  in  AprU  1936.  Small  sewing  rooms  were 
absolished  and  one  centralized  unit  was  established. 
To  house  the  reorganized  project  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
modern  brick  building,  with  about  20,000  square  feet  of 
space,  was  rented.  This  is  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date 500  workers  at  one  time. 

Maximum  efficiency  is  sought  m  the  location  of  the 
different  units.  The  cutting  department  is  placed 
along  the  north  windows  to  get  the  best  natural  light 
and  to  have  easy  access  to  the  incoming  freight  elevator. 
Adjacent  to  this  department  are  the  designing  and 
pattern  departments.  Machine  units  are  grouped 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  material  used.  Beyond 
the  machines   are  the  inspection   tables,   the  pressing 
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department,  and  the  folding  and  packing  department 
arranged  so  that  the  packed  boxes  can  be  immediateh' 
sent  down  the  outgoing  freight  elevator.  No  garments 
are  stored  in  the  building. 

The  buying  of  expensive  new  erjuipinent  was  made 
unnecessary  by  purchases  of  rebuilt  macliines  that 
were  satisfactory  for  the  project  work.  High-speed 
industrial  sewing  machines  form  the  bulk  of  the 
equipment,  although  a  few  domestic  portable  macliines 
and  a  few  foot-treadle  macliines  formerly  used  in  the 
small  sewing  rooms  have  been  retained  for  the  training 
of  inexperienced  workers.  Some  of  the  machines 
purchased  were  especially  adapted  to  sewing  light- 
weight cotton  materials;  others,  to  heavy  materials; 
some  were  designed  to  perform  several  operations  simul- 
taneously such  as  folding  and  double  stitching,  or  trim- 
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ming  ragged  edges  while  closing  side  seams.  Special 
button  sewing  and  button-hole  equipment  supplement 
the  regular  macliines  and  a  hand-operated  ticket 
stamping  machine  is  used  in  identifying  the  garments. 
Equipment  purchased  from  a  small,  defunct,  cap  fac- 
tory makes  it  possible  to  increase  the  variety  of  prod- 
ucts while  utilizing  remnants  of  cotton  or  wool.  Such 
accessories  as  cutting  tables,  stands  for  the  domestic 
macldnes,  bins  for  the  bundles  of  cut  garments,  and 
wooden  horses  upon  which  to  hang  partially  finished 
garments  were  built  by  WPA  carpenters. 

The  superintendent  of  the  project  is  assisted  by  four 
supervisors  in  charge  of  clerical  work,  patterns,  manu- 
facture of  women's  garments,  and  manufacture  of 
men's  garments.  Under  the  2  production  supervisors 
are  4  senior  foremen,  each  in  charge  of  a  maximum  of 
125  workers.  The  senior  foremen  have  1  subforcman 
for  each  22  workers,  who  move  constantly  among  the 
workers,  checlcing  methods,  recording  efficiency,  offer- 
ing assistance,  and  suggesting  improvements.  Two  or 
thi-ee  junior  clerks  under  each  senior  foreman  check  the 
quantity  of  work  as  it  flows  through  the  factory. 


REPORT  OX 

The  designers  make  sketches 
(if  proposed  garments  from  which 
samples  are  made  after  approval 
by  the  siipermtendent.  New  de- 
signs are  introduced  every  2  or  3 
days  to  avoid  any  resemblance  to 
uniforms  in  the  garments  made  for 
distribution  to  needy  individuals. 

When  a  sample  garment  is  aj)- 
proved  by  the  superintendent, 
sketch,  pattern,  and  garment  are 
turned  over  to  the  pattern  depart- 
ment head  who  has  the  pattern 
cut  and  graded  in  various  stand- 
ardized sizes.  The  patterns  are 
then  given  to  the  cutting  depart- 
ment where  the  garments  are  cut 
from  materials  of  different  colors 
and  designs  and  placed  in  bins 
with  the  necessary  trimmings  and 
identifying  tickets,  ready  for  the 
manufacturing  operation. 

A  man  who  has  had  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineering experience  makes  small  attaclunents  for  the 
machines  in  order  to  simplify  certam  operations,  such 
as  applying  bindings  and  pipings  to  garments,  and  a 
skilled  sewing  machine  mechanic  is  always  on  the  job 
to  make  adjustments  or  repairs. 

Activities  on  the  project  reached  a  peak  in  April  1936 
when  947  persons,  workmg  on  a  two-shift  basis,  were 
employed.  Smce  April  the  personnel  has  been  reduced 
steadily  until,  in  September  1937,  the  number  at  work 
totaled  513  persons.  At  all  times,  persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief  have  constituted  at  least  96  percent  of 
the  total.  Of  the  513  employed  in  September,  344  were 
assigned  as  seamstresses.  Eighty-three  persons  were 
assigned  as  unskilled  operators.  Other  assignments 
included  cutters,  mattress  renovators,  designers,  clerks, 
typists,  super^-isors  and  foremen,  a  timekeeper,  a  janitor, 
and  a  graduate  nurse. 

Total  production  before  consolidation  of  the  separate 
sewing  rooms,  from  November  1935  to  April  1936, 
aggregated  2,000  dozen  garments,  such  as  cotton  dresses, 
underwear,  and  men's  sliirts.  It  was  estunated  that 
the  reorganized  sewing  project  would  be  able  to  furnish 
all  cotton  needs  of  the  rehef  agencies  with  the  exception 
of  tubular  knitted  gannents,  and,  in  addition,  to  supply 
men's  trousers,  woolen  coats,  and  work  clothes.  It  was 
further  estimated  that  within  70  days  the  output  under 
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the  proposed  reorganization  would   be  at  least  3,000 
dozen  garments  per  month. 

Actually,  under  the  new  plan,  efficiency  increased 
beyond  expectations.  Withm  70  days,  production 
amounted  to  6,000  dozen  garments  per  month.  Durmg 
the  6  months  from  April  through  September  1937,  more 
than  840,000  garments  were  produced  on  the  project. 
The  bulk  of  these  (770,000  garments)  were  produced 
to  supply  the  needs  of  sponsormg  county  agencies,  but 
about  70,000  garments  were  made  for  State  institutions. 
For  these  garments  approximately  1,930,000  yards  of 
material  were  used.  Included  in  the  70,000  dozen 
articles  were  16,000  of  men's  wear,  10,000  of  boys'  wear, 
14,000  of  women's  and  misses'  wear,  10,000  of  girls' 
wear,  5,000  of  mf ants'  wear,  and  15,000  of  hospital  and 
household  suppUes.  Among  the  articles  made  for  men 
and  boys  were  overalls,  sliirts,  trousers,  pajamas,  shorts, 
caps,  and  handkercliiefs.  For  women  and  girls,  dresses, 
nightgo\vns,  bloomers,  corduroy  and  wool  skirts,  and 
slips  were  made.  The  infants'  wear  included  blankets, 
diapers,  rompers,  and  dresses.  The  household  and 
liospital  supplies  produced  on  the  project  were,  for  the 
most  part,  pillowcases,  sheets,  towels,  bed  jackets,  and 
hospital  gowns.  In  addition  to  supplying  clothing  and 
other  articles  to  county  and  State  institutions,  the 
Milwaukee  Sewing  Project  has  pro^^ded  sufferers  in  the 
Ohio  River  flood  with  60,000  articles. 
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The  Belknap  Mountain  Recreation  Center 


Among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  WPA 
has  been  its  development  of  recreation  facilities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  outdoors.  Of  the  many  areas  where 
this  work  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  United 
States,  one  is  located  in  Belknap  County,  N.  H.,  near 
Laconia  and  approximately  100  miles  from  Boston. 

Although  Laconia  has  long  been  a  headquarters  for 
winter  sport  enthusiasts,  facilities  were  not  as  well 
ileveloped  for  recreation  duiing  the  winter  as  during 
the  summer.  One  consequence  was  that  opportunities 
for  local  employment  were  scarce  during  the  winter 
months.     Development  of  the  area  for  year-round  rec- 


sorship  of  the  State  highway  department  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  two  adjacent  towns,  Gilford  and  Alton 
(the  project  lying  wholly  in  the  town  of  Gilford),  8  miles 
of  road  were  built  to  open  up  the  area  to  traffic  from 
Boston,  New  York,  and  adjacent  areas.  The  road  has 
a  tar-treated  gravel  surface  21  feet  wide  which  permits 
safe  two-way  traffic,  and  is  well  graded  throughout. 
Sponsors  furnished  gravel,  reinforced  concrete  pipe  cid- 
verts,  miscellaneous  small  materials,  trucks,  equipment, 
and  transportation  for  the  workers;  Federal  funds  were 
used  primarily  for  labor.  The  State  highway  depart- 
ment provided  the  engineering  services. 

In  the  development  of  the  recreation 
area,  work  on  the  skiing  facilities,  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  center  was 
started  first.  A  60-meter  ski  jump 
(about  197  feet)  with  an  incline  that 
necessitated  excavation  of  about  3, .500 
cubic  yards  of  rock  from  the  steep  hill- 
side, was  built  on  the  northeasterly 
slope  of  Gunstock  Moimtain.  The  ski 
jump  has  a  steel  tower  50  feet  high, 
located  on  a  shoulder  of  the  hill.  The 
starting  platform  of  the  tower,  which  is 
3 1 7  feet  above  the  run-off,  is  enclosed  on 
three  sides.  Above  it  is  an  enclosed 
])latform  which  is  used  for  observation 
and  for  taking  moving  pictures. 

From  the  starting  platform  the  slide 
ilips  down  to  the  take-oft"  wall  from 
which  there  is  a  12-foot  drop  to  the  be- 
ginningof  the  lower  hill.  The  hill  below 
tiie  take-off  wall  was  built  to  the  theo- 
retical curve  required.  A  series  of  heavy 
timber  barricades  was  placed  across 
the  steep  slope  of  the  hill  and  anchored 


reation  promised  alleviation  of  this  kind  of  seasonal 
unemployment. 

Work  on  the  Belknap  Mountain  Recreation  C'cntci-, 
initiated  early  in  1935  under  an  FERA  project,  has 
progressed  during  the  past  2  years  under  a  number  of 
WPA  projects.  These  have  been  operated  continu- 
ously throughout  the  year,  absorbing  all  the  available 
certified  labor.  In  a  600-acre  tract  owned  by  Belknap 
County,  facihties  have  been  provided  for  all  sorts  of 
outdoor  activities,  including  both  winter  and  summer 
sports.  The  project  work  has  involved  clearing  and 
landscaping,  road  building,  and  construction  of  skiing 
and  tobogganing  facilities,  parking  space  for  automo- 
biles, and  other  park  appurtenances. 

Construction  of  roads  leading  to  the  proposed  recrea- 
tion area-  was  begim  by  the  WPA  at  the  same  time  that 
work  started  on  the  recreation  area.     Under  the  spon- 
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to  solid  rock  to  prevent  sliding  of  the  fill.  The  entire 
slope  was  then  sodded  for  further  protection  against 
erosion,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  surface  to  retain  the 
snow.  A  terraced  standing  area  for  spectators  has  also 
been  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  ski  jump, 
several  miles  of  trails  have  been  built  for  winter  skiing, 
summer  hiking,  and  horseback  riding.  About  6  acres 
of  open  slopes  have  been  prepared  for  skiing  and  a 
slalom  course  of  16  acres  completed.  A  toboggan 
chute  120  feet  in  length,  with  provision  for  a  long  run 
across  an  open  slope,  has  also  been  finished. 

General  development  of  the  recreation  area  has  gone 
on  concurrently  with  the  construction  of  the  winter 
sport  facilities.  Almost  150  acres  have  been  cleared 
of  dead  trees  and  underbrush.  Trees  have  been  planted, 
or  replanted,  and  trimmed;  brooks  and  roadsides 
have  been  cleared.  Outdoor  fireplaces,  tables,  benches, 
and  other  picnic  equipment  have  been  installed. 
Within  the  recreation  area  itself  some  2  miles  of  21-foot 
road  have  been  built  and  parking  facilities  for  almost 
2,500  automobiles  have  been  provided.  A  fifth  of  a 
mile  of  graded  sidewalk  leads  from  the  ])arking  area 
to  the  ski  jump. 

Plans  for  the  future  provide  for  additional  facilities 
as  these  can  be  added,  the  method  of  expanding  unit 
by  unit  being  particularly  advantageous  on  develop- 
ments of  this  type.  A  mile-long  bobsled  run,  standing 
areas,  a  waxing  house,  first-aid  house,  and  similar 
facilities  for  skiers  are  among  the  additions  contem- 
plated. Proposed  plans  also  call  for  new  summer  facili- 
ties such  as  wooden  observation  towers  on  Cobble  and 


Rowe  Mountains  where  fine  views  of  the  mountains 
to  the  north  can  be  obtained,  swimming  and  wading 
pools,  and  batldiouses.  Construction  of  a  community 
house  (for  year-round  use),  with  an  assembly  room 
which  wdll  seat  700  persons,  and  with  a  restaurant  and 
kitchen,  locker  rooms,  and  various  other  facilities,  is 
also  included. 

The  development  of  the  Bellaiap  Mountain  Recre- 
ation Center  has  provided  work  for  as  many  as  350 
persons  during  the  course  of  project  operations.  Most 
of  the  W'Orkers  have  been  persons  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief,  who  lived  in  Laconia  or  other  nearby  towns 
and  who  had  previously  been  employed  as  odd-job 
laborers,  lumber  workers,  farmers,  or  operators  in 
woodworking  plants.  Some  unskilled  w'orkers  w'lio 
were  assigned  to  the  project  have  developed  consider- 
able proficiency  in  stonemasonry.  This  experience 
was  gained  during  the  construction  of  rubble  masonry 
culverts  with  headwalls,  of  a  rustic  type  to  harmonize 
with  the  general  landscaping. 

Estimates  of  project  costs  for  the  work  at  Belknap 
Mountain  total  almost  $494,000.  Funds  provided 
by  the  project  sponsors  (the  State  of  New  Hampsliire, 
the  towns  of  Gilford  and  Alton,  which  sponsored  the 
road,  Belknap  County,  and  the  city  of  Laconia,  which 
provided  funds  for  transportation)  have  been  chiefly 
for  materials  and  equipment.  The  sponsors  have 
supplied  most  of  the  equipment,  including  gas-powered 
shovels,  compressors,  and  trucks,  the  necessary  engi- 
neering plans,  and  miscellaneous  construction  materials, 
as  well  as  transportation  for  the  workers  and  some  of 
the  supervision  of  project  activities. 
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The  Loudonvllle  and  East  Stroudsburg  Reservoirs 


The  water  supply  systems  of  cities  must  include  equal- 
izing reservoirs  for  storage  of  filtered  water  ready  for 
distribution  and  must  also  be  able  to  draw  on  an  ade- 
quate and  reliable  water  source.  For  the  equalization 
basin,  commonly  accepted  standards  of  adequacy  de- 
mand a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  a  city's  needs  for 
approximately  10  days.  Impounding  reservoirs,  often 
used  in  establishing  a  city's  water  supply,  are  intended 
to  accumulate,  in  periods  of  heavy  precipitation,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  to  last  through  periods  of  little 
or  no  rainfall.  These  reservoirs  must  have  a  much 
larger  capacity  than  equahzing  reservoirs — in  most  local- 
ities, large  enough  for  several  months'  supply  of  water, 
and  in  some  cases  sufficient  for  several  years'  supply. 
Many  communities  in  which  the  water  supply  system 
was  inadequate  in  one  of  these  respects  have  initiated 
WPA  projects  for  the  construction  of  needed  basins  or 
dams.  Illustrative  of  the  equalizing  reservoir  work  is 
the  Loudonville  Reservoir,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  dam 
constructed  to  form  an  impounding  reservoir  at  Strouds- 
burg, Pa.,  is  an  example  of  the  other  type  of  project. 

At  Albany  the  impounding  reservoirs,  located  at  an 
elevation  which  permits  the  water  to  flow  to  the  city 
by  gravity,  were  adequate  for  the  city's  needs  at  all 
times,  but  the  distribution  reservoir,  composed  of  two 
basins  (A  and  B)  located  near  the  north  edge  of  the 
city  at  Loudonville,  provided  storage  for  only  5  days' 
supply  (100,000,000  gallons)  of  water.  Although  the 
two  basins  were  adequate  for  the  usual  needs  of  the 
city,  maintenance  of  an  old  Hudson  River  supply  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  any  interruption  in  pro^nd- 
ing  the  city  with  water.  However,  filtration  of  the 
Hudson  River  water  was  both  difficult  and  costly,  and 
the  necessity  of  pumping  the  water  up  to  the  reservoir 
level  added  materially  to  the  cost  of  using  it. 


At  the  time  basins  A  and  B  were  constructed  the 
necessary  land  for  a  third  basin  was  acquired.  In  order 
that  the  Hudson  River  supply  might  eventually  be 
abandoned,  construction  of  the  third  basin  (basin  C), 
with  a  capacity  almost  equal  to  the  other  two  basins 
combined,  was  proposed  in  November  1935  as  a  project 
for  operation  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  glacial  lioUow  serving  as  the  site  of  the  basin 
was  not  a  natural  storage  reservoir  since  its  soil,  formed 
by  deep  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  was  so  permeable 
that  it  absorbed  rapidly  the  rainfall  and  drainage 
within  tliis  area.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  a  watertight  lining  for  the  entire  reservoir  if 
the  basin  was  to  make  possible  the  storage  of  93,000,000 
gallons  of  water. 

Although  lining  the  basin  with  concrete  was  the 
principal  work  involved  on  the  project,  preliminary 
clearing,  excavating,  and  grading  also  had  to  be  done. 
In  addition,  it  was  planned  to  build  a  gatehouse  with 
pipe  connections  necessary  for  controUing  the  flow  and 
to  drive  a  423-foot  tunnel.  Pipe-line  installations  in- 
cluded extending  a  48-inch  supply  main  for  about  800 
feet,  and  building  a  36-inch  supply  main  about  1,600 
feet  long  to  the  basin  and  a  24-inch  cast  iron  drain  line 
2,400  feet  in  length.  The  36-inch  cast  iron  line  is  in- 
stalled in  a  tunnel  wluch  is  nearly  9  feet  high  and  of 
sufficient  width  to  provide  ample  space  for  passage  be- 
tween the  side  wall  and  the  pipe.  The  tunnel  is  of  the 
horseshoe  type  and  was  constructed  with  the  use  of 
steel  liner  plates  furnished  by  the  city.  After  the  exca- 
vation was  completed  the  tunnel  was  linetl  with  rein- 
forced concrete. 

All  the  early  work  was  performed  entirely  by  hand 
labor,  but  the  deep  excavations  required  the  use  of  a 
steam  shovel.    In  joining  the  cast  iron  pipe  lines  and  in 
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excavating  for  the  tunnel,  hand  hibor  was  supplemented 
by  such  necessary  equipment  as  industrial  track,  dump 
cars,  and  tunnel  jacks. 

In  the  construction  of  the  watertight  lining  for  the 
basin,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  for  the  natural  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  concrete  and  to  provide 
concrete  slabs  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  a  31 -foot 
column  of  water.  Since  the  efficiency  of  the  joint 
construction  was  of  major  importance  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  length  of  the  joints  to  a  minimum.  This 
was  accomplished  by  making  use  of  large  slab  units 
22  >2  feet  wide  and  50  feet  long  and  arranging  them  in  a 
regular  pattern.  A  space  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide 
was  allowed  between  each  unit,  thus  permitting  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  Under  each  joint  was  placed  a 
concrete  sill  which  served  to  support  the  slab  and 
prevent  uneven  settlement.  Watertightness  was 
achieved  through  the  installation  of  copper  expansion 
strips,  10  inches  wide,  over  the  center  of  all  joints. 
These  were  bolted  to  the  large  concrete  slabs  and  were 
firmly  integrated  with  the  slabs  by  the  apphcation  of  a 
2-inch  by  28-incli  slab  of  gunite  (a  mixture  of  cement, 
sand,  and  water  apphed  under  pressure  with  a  cement 
gim)  on  each  side  of  the  joint. 

Upon  completion  of  the  lining  of  the  reservoir  the 
chief  work  remaining  was  the  installation  of  imder- 
ground  concrete  culverts,  digging  of  drainage  ditches 
to  prevent  surface  water  from  entering  the  basin, 
building  of  a  brick  superstructiu-e  on  the  concrete  gate- 
house, and  construction  of  a  concrete  arch  bridge  to 
span  the  space  between  the  basin  wall  and  the  gate- 
house. Other  work  included  grading  and  seeding  of  the 
reservoir  grounds,  extension  of  a  road  to  the  new  basin, 
and  construction  of  a  fence  surrounding  the  reservoir 
site. 

During  1936,  when  the  major  part  of  the  work  on 
Basin  C  was  under  way,  an  average  of  about  850  per- 
sons were  employed  each  month.  In  April,  just  before 
the  work  of  lining  the  basin  was  started,  the  number 
at  work  included  605  persons,  but  in  June,  when  the 


first  concrete  slabs  were  poured  and  the  gunite  work 
was  begun,  a  maximum  of  1,126  workers  were  employed. 
After  completion  of  the  basin  proper,  employment  fell 
to  a  level  of  about  450  persons.  At  no  time  during  the 
operation  of  this  project  has  the  number  of  workers 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief  been  below  94  percent  of  the 
total  employed.  Total  man-hours  of  work  through 
August  1937  approximated  1,442,000  and  earnings  for 
this  work  amounted  to  $755,490. 

All  expenditiu-es  on  the  project  through  August  1937 
amounted  to  $1,289,842,  labor  costs  representing 
almost  60  percent  of  the  total.  Of  the  $403,000  spent 
for  materials,  concrete  products  accounted  for  $187,981, 
or  47  percent.  Other  items  of  materials  for  which 
relatively  large  expenditures  were  made  are  structural 
and  reinforcing  steel  ($62,035),  cast  iron  pipe  and  fit- 
tings ($49,618),  and  miscellaneous  machinery  and  equip- 
ment ($23,413).  For  rents  and  services  required  on  the 
project  $131,350  was  expended. 

The  East  Stroudsburg  Reservou-  in  Monroe  County, 
Pa.,  differs  from  the  Loudon\-ille  Reservoir  in  that  its 
function  is  to  impound  water  instead  of  to  serve  as  an 
equahzation  basin  in  the  distribution  of  water.  Hence 
this  project  consisted  primarily  in  the  construction  of 
an  earth-fill  dam  on  Sambo  Creek  to  form  a  lake  which 
would  supplement  two  small  and  inadequate  reservoirs 
located  at  lower  elevations. 
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The  dam,  900  feet  in  length  and  about  47  feet  high, 
has  a  concrete-core  wall.  Both  the  upstream  and  the 
downstream  sides  of  the  dam  have  been  heavily  rip- 
rapped.  Across  the  lowest  third  of  the  do\vnstream 
slope,  a  wall  6  feet  wide  has  been  built  to  prevent 
damage  from  backwash  in  times  of  flood.  Earth  for 
the  dam  was  obtained  from  clearing  the  59-acre  lake 
site  and  was  moved  to  the  dam  bv  steam  shovels  and 


trucks.  About  50  acres  of  this  land  had  been  cleared 
])reviously  under  an  FERA  project.  A  spillway  sec- 
tion, 40  feet  wide,  has  been  built  with  the  crest  6,'>  feet 
below  that  of  the  dam.  For  a  distance  of  about  5,000 
feet  below  the  base  of  the  new  reservoir  the  creek  has 
been  walled  to  prevent  erosion  of  the  banks  which 
would  result  in  high  silt  deposits  in  the  lower  reservoirs. 
The  capacity  of  the  storage  area  to  the  crest  of  the 
spillway  is  231,950,000  gallons,  an  8-month  normal  sup- 
ply for  the  borough  of  East  Stroudsburg. 

From  the  start  of  the  project  in  October  1935  to 
December  1936,  the  number  of  persons  employed  ranged 
between  110  and  155.  Beginning  with  December  1936, 
employment  on  the  project  dechned  continuously  until 
Ln  September  1937,  the  last  month  for  which  reports 
are  available,  only  20  persons  were  left  on  the  job. 
Total  man-hours  worked  on  the  project  through  Sep- 
tember amounted  to  about  220,000  hours. 

The  East  Stroudsburg  Reservoir  cost  approximately 
$158,000.  The  borough  of  East  Stroudsburg  assumed 
about  60  percent  of  the  nonlabor  costs  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  pay-roll  costs. 


The  Morgantown  Street  Project 

Before  its  improvement,  luider  a  WPA  project,  Rich- 
wood  Avenue  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  was  a  narrow, 
rough  road  wliich  could  not  adequately  serve  a  large 
residential  section  that  otherwise  would  have  used  it  as 
a  thoroughfare.  Neither  could  the  potential  value  of 
tliis  avenue  be  realized  as  a  short  cut  between  United 
States  Highway  119  and  West  Virginia  Route  7,  ena- 
bhng  traffic  to  avoid  the  congestion  in  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city.  Running  along  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  the  street  had  an  old  brick  surface  only  14 
feet  wide,  an  abandoned  streetcar  right-of-way,  and 
practically  no  sidewalks. 

In  one  section  of  the  street  extensive  shdes  of  rock 
and  earth  had  continually  damaged  the  roadway  and 
at  the  same  time  had  given  the  company  operating  the 
street  car  line  perpetual  trouble  in  track  maintenance. 
The  slides,  caused  by  excess  drainage  through  factures 
in  the  unstable  red  shale  formations  in  the  hillside,  pre- 
sented a  major  engineering  problem.  Experience  with 
the  failure  of  the  old  roadbed  to  withstand  the  constant 
slippage  of  the  steep  hillside  effectively  demonstrated 
the  need  for  adequate  retaining  walls  on  the  downhill 
side  of  the  proposed  roadway.  Walls  had  to  be  con- 
structed which  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
the  earth  fill  behind  them  and  wliich  would  also  prevent 
further  shcUng  of  the  hillside  upon  wliich  the  fill  rested. 

Exhaustive  study  of  the  geological  formation  and  of 
various  types  of  walls  that  would  withstand  the  great 
pressure  exerted  on  the  proposed  structures  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  buttressed  concrete  and  stone  masonry 
gra-vaty  walls  for  the  less  stable  sections  of  the  liillside 


and  concrete  cantilever  walls  for  sections  not  subject  to 
extensive  slides.  Both  types  were  to  be  reinforced  with 
steel  rods  as  well  as  with  steel  rails  salvaged  from  tlie 
streetcar  line. 

It  was  originally  plamied,  in  constructing  the  retain- 
ing walls,  to  excavate  to  base  rock — estimated  to  be 
uniformly  about  10  feet  below  the  surface — for  the  pur- 
]iose  of  sinking  concrete  piers  upon  which  to  lay  a 
20-inch  thick  concrete  mat  as  a  bearing  surface  for  the 
gravity  walls.  As  the  work  proceeded,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  base  rock  did  not  He  in  one  plane,  but 
varied  as  much  as  45  feet  in  its  depth  below  the  sur- 
face. Under  these  conditions,  excavations  were  made 
to  what  was  thought  to  be  stable  rock  at  each  pier  loca- 
tion. The  excavations  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
week  and  if  the  base  of  the  hole  was  free  from  slippage 
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after  that  period  a  firm  footing  was  indicated.  The 
work  of  excavating  was  done  by  hand,  and  trucks  were 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  site  of  excavation  to 
haul  away  the  waste. 

The  concrete  cantilever  walls  built  on  the  project 
have  a  total  length  of  782  feet  and  range  in  height  from 
9  to  20  feet.  The  massive  concrete  and  stone  masoniy 
gravity  walls — 2,205  feet  in  length — vary  in  height  from 
6  to  51  feet,  including  the  deep  concrete  piers.  Over 
almost  the  entire  length  the  walls  had  to  be  built  on 
both  a  Aertical  and  a  horizontal  curve.  Wliile  this  con- 
struction was  under  way  an  8-inch  drainage  pipe  was 
placed  behind  the  walls  over  their  entire  length;  this 
was  covered  later  by  large  rough  rocks  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  drainage.  Stone  for  the  masoniy  walls 
was  ciuarried  on  the  job  site  and  had  to  be  hauled  only 
about  three-fifths  of  a  mile.  All  concrete  was  obtained 
ready  mixed. 

The  total  length  of  the  surfaced  roadway,  6,200  feet, 
was  paved  with  asphaltic  concrete  on  a  broken  stone 
base  to  a  width  of  26  feet.  Other  work  on  the  project 
included  removing  2,830  feet  of  streetcar  rail,  building 
7,120  feet  of  road  shoulders,  placing  6,500  cubic  yards 
of  backfill,  and  laying  3,213  linear  feet  of  concrete  side- 
walks 5  feet  wide.     In  conjunction  with  the  road  im- 
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provement  project,  a  project  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  sanitary  and  storm  sewers  was  carried  on. 
Tlus  involved  the  placement  of  10,220  linear  feet  of 
6-  to  15-inch  sewer  pipe  and  42  manlioles  and  drop 
inlets. 

The  city  of  Morgan  town,  sponsor  of  the  Richwood 
Avenue  improvement  project,  incurred  expenses  largely 
in  connection  \vith  materials  and  other  nonlabor  costs. 
Payments  for  about  470,000  man-hours  worked  from 
the  beginning  of  the  project  in  November  1935  through 
September  1937  accounted  for  most  of  the  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds.  Federal  and  sponsor's  expenditures 
together  total  about  $322,000. 


SPONSORS  OF  WPA  PROJECTS 


Close  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  administration  and  State  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies  is  necessary  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  WPA  program.  One  means  of  insuring  tliis  co- 
operation is  tlorough  the  sponsorsliip  of  WPA  projects 
by  State,  municipal,  county,  or  townsliip  governmental 
agencies.  Nearly  97  percent  of  all  WPA  projects,  in 
terms  of  value,  are  State  or  local  projects.  Less  than 
4  percent  are  sponsored  by  the  Federal  WPA  or  other 
Federal  agencies.  Municipalities  alone  have  proposed 
and  are  helping  to  finance  projects  whose  value  ac- 
counts for  nearly  half  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  all 
WPA  projects.  Coimties  have  sponsored  projects  in- 
volving 23  percent  of  the  total  cost;  States,  18  percent; 
and  townsliip  bodies,  the  remainder.  In  addition  to 
originally  proposing  the  project  job,  sponsors  furnish 
supervision  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  share 
in  the  costs  of  operation  chiefly  through  the  pro\asion 
of  materials,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

Only  public  agencies  act  as  sponsors  of  WPA  projects. 
The  sponsor  may  be  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  a  legally  constituted  public  agency  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision.  Federal  agencies,  either 
regular  departments  or  emergency  agencies  (including 
the  Federal  Works  Progress  Administration  but  not 
the  State  or  district  offices  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration),  may  also  act  as  sponsors  although 
the  projects  they  sponsor  are  limited  to  work  on 
Federal  property  or  work  that  is  Nation-wide  in 
scope.  In  special  cases,  nonprofit  quasi-public  agen- 
cies wliich  are  legally  controlled  by  public  authority 
through  power  of  appointment  or  otherwise,  or  which 
receive  their  principal  support  by  regular  budget- 
ary appropriation,  may  sponsor  projects  of  direct 
and  immediate  benefit  to  the  public.  Unofficial  or 
nonpublic  groups  or  agencies  such  as  charitable, 
social,  civil,  sectarian,  and  trade  organizations,  or 
hospitals,  libraries,  and  other  associations  receiving  no 
support  or  only  a  minor  part  of  their  support  from 
public    revenues    may    not    act    as    official    sponsors. 


These  agencies,  however,  often  cooperate  unofficially 
with  the  official  sponsors  and  the  WPA  in  the  promo- 
tion and  develo])ment  of  suitable  projects  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public. 

Types  of  Sponsors 

The  agencies  sponsormg  AYPA  projects  may  be 
grouped  in  accordance  with  the  broad  outline  of  gov- 
ernmental organization  existing  in  the  country.  In 
addition  to  Federal  agencies.  State  governments  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States  act  as  sponsors  of 
WPA  projects.  The  State  subdivisions  include  coun- 
ties, townships,  and  cities.  Cities  are  naturally  further 
classffied  according  to  their  population.  The  niunber 
and  the  estimated  total  cost  of  projects  sponsored  by 
each  of  the  types  of  sponsors  are  shown  in  table  9. 

In  some  instances  Federal  agencies  or  State  agencies 
cooperate  with  other  pubhc  agencies  as  project  sponsors, 
often  acting  as  a  coordinating  body  for  the  planning  of  a 
given  undertaking.     The  agency  formally  submitting 

Table   9.^ — Number   and    Estimated    Total    Cost    of    WPA 
Projects  Placed  in  Operation,  by  Types  of  Sponsors 

Cumulative  Through  August  31, 1937 


Type  of  Sponsor 

Number  of  Proj- 

Estimated  Total 
Cost 

Number 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

15,5,036 

100.0 

$4,539,071,658 

Federal  agencies — 

6,714 

3.7 

142,356,573 

3.1 

4,248 
1,466 

2.7 
1.0 

101.591,819 
40,  764,  754 

states 

24,  261 
22:488 

15.6 
26.7 
14,5 

819,119.066 

1,037.996,621 

275,  465,  708 

18.0 

22.9 

TownshipV          

Municipalities 

60,908 

39.3 

2,239,832,053 

49.4 

(population) 

M 

6,275 
9,465 
6,878 
6,063 
15,821 

2.1 
5.5 
2.9 
4.1 
6.1 
4.5 
3.9 
10.2 

986.  891,  S71 
429,119,219 
153,  494, 292 
143,883,878 
169,  508,  969 
107,  029,  757 
84.  335,  621 
165,  568,  446 

M)  000-99,999 

3.4 

25,0O(M9,999 

10,000-24,999. .    . 

5,000-9,999 .- 

2,600-4,999 

Under2,500. 

3.1 
3.7 
2.4 
1.9 

Miscellaneous 

310 

0.2 

24,  301, 637 

0.5 
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Table  10. — Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Estimated  Total  Cost  of  WPA  Projects  Placed  ix  Operation,  by  Types  of 
Sponsors  and  by   Major  Types  of  Projects 


Cumulative  Through  August  31,  1937 

Type  of  Sponsor 

Total 

Highways, 
Eoads,  and 

Streets 

Public 
Buildings 

Parks  and 
Other  Recre- 
ational Fa- 
cilities 

Conserva- 

Sewer  Sys- 
tems and 
Other  Utili- 
ties 

Airports 
and  Other 
Transporta- 

White 
Collar 

Goods 

Sanita- 
tion and 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Total 

100,0 

36.5 

11.0 

10.5 

4.9 

9.3 

2.7 

10.7 

8.8 

2.7 

2  9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1.6 
36  0 
54.8 
60.2 

14.4 
8.6 
7.1 
9.6 

0.8 
3.7 

tl 

4.9 
5.6 
7.4 
3.3 

0.3 
0.7 
2.6 
9.6 

1.7 
0.7 
1.0 
0.4 

67.8 
17.9 
4.3 
1.7 

1.3 

11.8 
14.8 
9.2 

2.2 
9.4 
1.0 
0.4 

States 

5.7 

2  3 

Townships 

1.1 

Municipalities 

(population) 
500  000  and  over 

100.0 

27.8 

13.8 

16.8 

3.4 

16.1 

4.5 

8.6 

5.5 

1.3 

23 

JOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

23.0 
28.6 

29^9 
33.8 
37.1 
38.9 
36.0 

15.7 
10.9 
11.  I 
10.3 
9.8 
14.7 
12.6 
18.9 

21.3 
16.8 
15.1 
11.8 
13.0 
12.4 
11.6 
8.4 

5' 5 
6.7 
4.3 
3.6 
3.8 
3.8 
3.3 

10.2 
15.2 
18.3 
24.2 
22.9 
22.8 
25.8 
28  1 

5.2 
5.9 
4.2 
4.2 
4.7 
1.3 
1.2 
0.9 

14.7 

4^7 
3.8 
2.9 
2.0 
1.2 
0.8 

3.8 
8.4 
10.3 
8.9 
6.6 

IE 
1.8 

2.1 
1.0 
0.8 
0.6 
0.7 
03 
0.4 
0.3 

2  2 

25.000-19,999 

2  0 

10,000-24  999 

2  0 

Under  2,500 

1  5 

100.0 

14.5 

3.2 

36.6 

27.9 

9.7 

2.0 

2.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Less  than  0.05  percent. 


the  project  proposal  is  designated  official  sponsor  in 
these  cases ;  the  other  participating  agencies  are  termed 
cosponsors.  This  type  of  arrangement  is  found  most 
frequently  in  white  collar  and  sanitation  and  health 
work,  and  in  construction  work  operated  on  Federal 
property.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  project, 
the  cosponsor  may  fm-nish  part  or  most  of  the  project 
funds  that  are  not  derived  from  WPA  allocations.  In 
instances  where  projects  have  both  sponsors  and  co- 
sponsors,  the  projects  are  distributed  in  the  accom- 
panying tables  according  to  the  identity  of  the  sponsor ; 
funds  include  money  pro\dded  by  the  cosponsors  as  well 
as  the  sponsors. 

Municipalities — Appro.ximately    40    percent    of    all 
WPA  projects,   comprising  almost   50  percent  of   the 


total  estimated  cost  of  projects  placed  in  operation 
through  August  31,  1937,  have  been  sponsored  by 
municipal  bodies — those  of  incorporated  boroughs, 
villages,  towns,  and  cities.  City  councils,  commis- 
sioners, and  boards  of  aldermen,  boards  of  education 
or  school  boards,  park  departments,  engineering  and 
highway  departments,  and  mayors'  offices  serve  to 
illustrate  the  variety  of  sponsors.  Because  of  the  con- 
centration of  unemployed  persons  in  metropolitan 
centers,  it  is  not  unexpected  to  find  that  cities  of  at 
least  100,000  popidation  have  sponsored  almost  a 
tlaird  of  WPA  projects,  as  judged  by  total  project  costs. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  the  projects  sponsored  by 
cities  involve  street  work.  Other  important  types 
among  the  municipally  sponsored  projects  are  projects 


-  Estimated  Total  Cost 


WPA  Projects  Placed  in  Operation, 
Projects 


BY  Types  op  Sponsors  and  by  Selected  Types  op 


Cumulative  Through  Aug 

UST3 

,1937 

Total 

mghways,  Roads, 
and  Streets 

Public  Build- 
ings 

Parks  and  Other 
Recreational 
Facilities 

Utilities 

White  Collar 

Goods 

Other 

Amount 

c™t 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

^ent 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

$4,  539,  071,  658 

100.0 

$1,658,011,901 

100.0 

$499,  344,  544 

100.0 

.$478,001,826 

100.0 

$422,672,411 

100.0 

$483,861,949 

100.0 

.$399,  734,  260 

100.0 

$597.  444.  767 

100.0 

Federal  agencies 

S?^s:;;;;;:;;;;;; 

142,356,573 

819,119,066 

1,037,996,621 

276,465,708 

3.1 

18.0 
22.9 
6.1 

2,259,261 
295,  228,  185 
569,412,317 
165,797,496 

0.1 
17.8 
34.4 
10.0 

20,479,288 
70, 130,  063 
73,  456,  547 
26;40i;665 

4.1 
14.0 
14.7 

5.3 

1,114.465 
29,  927,  230 
48,  402.  136 
12,  375,  277 

0.2 
6.3 
10.1 
2.6 

458,277 
6. 178,  842 
26,  934,  008 
26,599,429 

0.1 

6;4 
6.3 

96,  546,  661 

146,  681,  872 

44,  847,  951 

4,  689,  874 

20.0 
30.3 
9.2 
1.0 

1.886,624 
96,312,878 
153,  668,  393 
25,  256,  068 

0.6 
24.1 
38.4 

6.3 

19,  612,  007 
174,  759.  996 
121.275,270 

14.345,900 

3.3 
29.3 

2;  4 

2,239,832,053 

49.4 

621,  789,  256 

37.5 

308,  089,  715 

61.7 

377.  279.  069 

78.9 

360, 153,  307 

85.2 

190,  653,  233 

39.4 

122.415,834 

30.6 

259.  551.  639 

(population) 
500,000  and  over.... 

100,000-499,999 

50,000-99,999 

25,000^9,999 

10,000-24,999 

5.000-9,999 

2,500-4,999 

Under  2,500 

986,  891,  871 
429,119,219 
153,  494, 292 
143,  883, 878 
169,  508,  969 
107;  029;  757 
84,  335,  621 
165,568,446 

21.7 
9.5 
3.4 
3.2 
3.7 
2.4 
1.9 
3.6 

226,399,310 
122,  610,  978 
40,286,812 
42,953,697 
57,329,338 
39,  729,  632 
32,  827.  388 
69,  652,  201 

13.7 
7.4 
2.4 
2.6 
3.4 
2.4 
2.0 
3.6 

155,101,386 
46,841,858 
17,  002,  289 

14,  760,  242 
16,633,494 

15,  741,  347 
10,  663,  429 
31,  345,  670 

31.1 
9.4 

3.^ 

3.i 
3.1 
2.1 
6.3 

210,288,141 
67,  832,  597 

17;  055;  064 
21,955,366 
13,  282,  469 
9,808,256 
13,  914,  220 

44.0 
14.2 
4.8 
3.6 
4.6 
2.8 
2  0 
2.9 

100,752,752 
65,  199, 113 
28,038,348 
34,877,262 
38,753,465 
24,342,676 
21,711,768 
46,  477,  923 

23.8 
15.4 
6.6 
8.3 
9.2 
5.8 
5.1 
11.0 

144,  417,  899 
24,032,620 
7,  228,  768 
6,  499,  026 
4.974,809 
2,116.560 
1.013,831 
1,  269,  720 

29.9 
5.0 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
0.4 
0.2 
0.3 

37.536,853 
35,833,466 
15,758,785 
12,  786,  303 
11,  142,  996 
3,852,846 
2,  484,  314 
3,021,271 

9.4 
9.0 
3.9 
3.2 
2.8 
1.0 
0.6 
0.7 

112,  3%.  530 
66,  768,  587 
22,036.334 
15.952.384 
18.719.  .501 
7.964.227 
5.826.635 
9.887.441 

18.8 
11.2 
3.7 
2.7 
3.1 
1.3 
1.0 
1.6 

Miscellaneous 

24,301,637 

0.5 

3,  525,  387 

0.2 

787,  266 

0.2 

8,  903,  650 

1.9 

2,  348,  648 

0.5 

642,368 

0.1 

194,463 

0.1 

7,  899,  955 

1  3 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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for  improvement  of  parks  and  other  recreational 
facilities  and  construction  and  repair  of  sewer  systems 
and  of  public  buildings.  In  fact,  as  indicated  in  table 
11,  85  percent  of  all  WPA  sewer  systems  and  other 
utility  projects  are  sponsored  by  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  with  nearly  40  percent  sponsored  by  cities  of 
more  than  100,000  population  and  11  percent  by  \'illages 
having  populations  under  2,500.  Also,  79  and  62 
percent  of  all  park  and  public  buildings  projects,  i-espec- 
tively,  are  sponsored  by  public  bodies  of  municipalities, 
more  than  half  of  these  being  sponsored  by  those  of 
large  cities  with  popidations  of  500,000  or  more. 

Counties — Agencies  of  coimty  governments  or  of 
intracounty  districts  (but  not  of  townships,  which  are 
treated  separately)  include  such  bodies  as  comity  com- 
missioners or  supervisors,  boards  of  education,  farm 
biu-eaus,  and  road  commissions.  Projects  sponsored  by 
county  bodies  account  for  2.3  percent  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  all  projects  placed  in  operation  tlirough  August 
31,  1937.  Since  county  sponsors  are  often  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  a  rural  popidation  it  is  not  sm-prising 
that  more  than  half  (55  percent)  of  the  projects  they 
promote  involve  highway,  road,  and  street  work. 
These  county-sponsored  road  projects  comprise  more 
than  a  third  of  all  WPA  projects  classified  imder  that 
major  type,  so  that,  altogether,  coimties  and  mimici- 
palities  sponsor  approximately  70  percent  of  all  road 
and  street  projects. 

Coimty  organizations  frequently  act  as  sponsors  of 
goods  projects  (chiefly  sewing  rooms).  Tliis  type  of 
work  accounts  for  15  percent  of  all  imdertaldngs  spon- 
sored by  coimty  bodies  and  is  second  in  importance  only 
to  road  and  street  projects.  Conservation  and  public 
buddings  projects  each  comprise  7  percent  of  the  total. 
All  other  types  are  relatively  unimjDortant  among  those 
sponsored  by  county  bodies. 

States — Projects  sponsored  by  State  organizations 
account  for  18  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  WPA  projects 
placed  in  operation  tlirough  August.  Predominant 
among  State-sponsored  operations  are  liighway  projects, 
representing  36  percent  of  the  total  for  States.  Wliite 
collar  and  goods  projects  are  the  only  other  major  types 
which  represent  more  than  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  sponsored  by  State  agencies,  although  sanita- 
tion and  health  work  also  comprises  a  substantial  part  of 
the  total.  State  sponsoring  agencies  include  State  high- 
way departments,  industrial  commissions,  hospitals, 
universities  and  colleges,  departments  of  health,  and 
other  State  departments  or  establishments  dnectly  sub- 
ordinate to  them. 

Townships — Following  city,  county,  and  State  agen- 
cies in  order  of  the  value  of  projects  sponsored  are  town- 
ship bodies.  These  bodies  include  the  various  political 
subdivisions  of  counties  other  than  municipalities.  In 
some  instances  the  county  subdivisions  are  Imown  as 
towns,  wards,  districts,  beats,  or  precincts;  all  these  are 
included  in  the  township  group  as  are  districts  covering 
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part  of  a  township  or  parts  of  several  townships. 
Sponsoring  bodies  of  this  kind  carry  on  local  functions, 
primarily  in  riu-al  areas. 

Projects  sponsored  by  townsliip  bodies  represent  6 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  WPA  projects  but,  usually 
being  small  imdertakings,  they  accoimt  for  nearly  15 
percent  of  the  total  number.  The  bulk  of  the  township 
work  (60  percent)  is  on  roads.  Also  frequently  spon- 
sored by  township  agencies  are  public  buildings,  sewer 
system  and  other  utility,  and  goods  projects,  each  type 
representing  nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  township  undertakings. 

Federal  Agencies — Projects  that  are  Nation-wide 
in  scope  or  are  operated  on  Federal  property  are  spon- 
sored by  Federal  agencies.  Such  projects,  however, 
comprise  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  WPA  projects. 
Two-tliirds  of  the  Federal  undertaldngs  are  white 
collar  projects — censuses,  surveys,  research  studies, 
library  work,  and  the  WPA  arts  program.  Although 
Federally  sponsored  projects  comprise  only  3  percent 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  all  WPA  projects,  they  include 
20  percent  of  all  wliite  collar  work.  Predominating 
among  the  Federally  sponsored  projects  not  involving 
wlute  collar  work  are  those  in  the  public  buildings 
(representing  14  percent  of  the  total)  and  conservation 
groups  (5  percent). 

The  Federal  Works  Progress  Administration  is  spon- 
soring two-thii'ds  of  all  Federally  sponsored  projects. 
Other  Federal  agencies  that  have  acted  as  sponsors  in- 
clude a  number  of  bureaus  of  regular  departments  and 
of  both  emergency  and  permanent  agencies.  Among 
these  are  the  Forest  Ser\'ice  and  the  Bureaus  of  Home 
Economics  and  Agricidtural  Economics  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Bureaus  of  Air  Conunerce 
and  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Ser\ace  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  War  Department.  Other  Federal  agencies 
acting  as  sponsors  of  WPA  projects  include  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  National  Resources  Committee, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Sponsors  In  the  Various  States 

The  proportions  of  estimated  total  project  costs  that 
represent  work  proposed  by  different  sponsors  in  each 
State  are  shown  in  table  12.  As  might  be  expected, 
States  with  a  large  urban  popidation  have  a  relatively 
large  share  of  their  project  work  sponsored  by  cities. 
In  New  York  nearly  82  percent  of  the  total  project 
cost  is  accoimted  for  by  municipal  undertaldngs. 
Illinois,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and 
Rhode   Island   are  States  whose  city-sponsored  WPA 
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work  represents  60  percent  or  more  of  tlie  total.  Tlie 
relative  importance  of  State-,  county-,  and  township- 
si>onsored  projects,  after  elimination  of  municipal 
uiulertakings,  reflects  largely  the  governmental  sub- 
division of  the  various  States.     Township  projects  are 


Table  12. — Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Estimated 
Total  Cost  op  WPA  Projects  Placed  in  Oper.ation,  by 
States  and  by  Selected  Types  of  Sponsors 

Cumulative  Through  August  31,  1937 


Total- 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware.- 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida -- 

Georgia.-- 

lUinois".'.'."----"---- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Me.\ico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania--- 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tenne 

Tesas 

Utah 

Vermont -. 

Virginia 

ngton 

West  Virginia— - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

*  Less  than  0.05  jiercei 


0.5 

16.4 

31.3 
30.9 

4.9 
3.8 

31.5 

9.1 

49.7 

1.1 

6.1 
13.9 
37.4 

9^9 

4.5 
30  3 
68.6 
34.1 
49.4 

4.3 
0  2 
2.1 
5.5 

Federal 

cellaneous 
Agencies 


relatively  important  in  New  England,  and  county  proj- 
ects imimportant.  In  States  of  the  South  and  the 
West,  however,  there  are  no  township  projects,  or  very 
few  of  them,  and  county  work  is  correspondingly  larger. 
The  Middle  Atlantic  and  Midwestern  States  fall  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  with  respect  to  projects 
sponsored  by  counties  and  townslups.  In  the  case  of 
Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  the  high 


percentage  of  State-sponsored  work  is  explained  by  the 
size  of  the  road  programs  in  tliese  States. 

Fmancial  Participation  of  Sponsors 

Sponsors  of  WPA  projects  provide  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  total  funds  required  for  project 
operation.  Aggregating  nearly  $665,000,000,  funds 
pledged  by  sponsors  for  expenditure  on  projects  placed 
ill  operation  from  the  begmning  of  the  WPA  program 
through  September  1937  represented  14  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  In  recent  months  the  proportion  of  sponsors' 
funds  has  been  considerably  larger  than  this  average 
for  the  entire  period  of  operation.  Actual  e.xjjenditures 
of  sponsors  during  the  4  months  ending  October  31, 
1937,  amounted  to  21  percent  of  total  project  costs 
during  that  period. 

The  abihty  and  the  wiUingness  of  sponsors  to  provide 
funds  to  help  finance  project  operations  determme 
to  some  extent  the  nature  of  the  project  work  under- 
taken. Because  Federal  funds  must  be  spread  to  give 
work  to  as  many  needy  unemployed  persons  as  possible 
and  consequently  are  used  to  only  a  limited  degree 
for  nonlabor  costs,projects  with  high  materials  costs  tend 
to  be  operated  only  if  the  sponsors  bear  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  costs.  On  an  expenditure  basis,  sponsors 
met  45  percent  of  the  nonlabor  costs  incurred  through 
October  1937,  and  durmg  the  4  months  endmg  October 
31,  1937,  sponsors  provided  64  percent  of  all  nonlabor 
costs.  In  general,  the  extent  of  the  total  outlays  by 
sponsors  varies  with  the  nonlabor  requirements  for 
project  work,  bemg  relatively  large  on  many  pubhc 
buildings,  public  utility,  and  other  construction  work. 

Although  the  major  part  of  sponsors'  funds  has  been 
used  for  nonlabor  outlays,  a  substantial  amount  has 
been  provided  by  sponsors  for  salaries  and  wages  of 
supervisors  and  skilled  labor.  Of  the  $490,965,000 
actually  expended  by  sponsors  through  October  1937, 
nearly  half  (47  percent)  was  for  purchases  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment,  34  percent  was  spent  on 
rents  for  buildmgs  and  equipment  and  the  services  of 
utilities,  and  19  percent  was  in  payment  of  wages  and 
salaries.  These  data,  classified  by  major  types  of 
projects,  are  shown  in  table  13. 

The  differences  in  the  relative  amounts  of  funds 
supplied  by  sponsors  reflect  the  many  conditions  under 
which  the  WPA  program  has  been,  and  is  being, 
operated.  One  determining  factor  is  the  extent  of 
local  imemployment.  In  a  community  where  project 
work  must  be  pro\dded  for  large  numbers  of  employable 
persons,  sponsors'  funds  in  comparison  with  total  funds 
may  tend  to  be  small.  The  nature  of  relief  and  emer- 
gency programs  operated  in  a  given  community  also 
influences  sponsors'  contributions  for  WPA  projects. 
Thus,  when  PWA  non-Federal  activities  requiring  large 
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Table  13. — Expen 
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OF  Sponsors'  Funds  on  WPA  Projects,  bv  Major  Types  ok  Projects  and  by  Objects  of  Expenditure 
Cumulative  Through  October  31,  1937 


Type  of  Project 

Total 

Wages  and  Salaries 

Purchase   of   Materials, 
Supplies,  and  Equip- 
ment 

Rents  and  .Services 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

$490,964,820 

100.0 

$94.  230.  595 

19.2 

$230.  605,  719 

47.0 

$166.  128,  506 

218,  791.  938 
76,  573,  652 
36,363,636 
17,  874,  686 
59,628,-592 
11,360,721 
27.599.036 

15.  595.  750 

16.  109.  579 
11.067.224 

44  6 

38,993.648 
14,901.804 

8.  806.  239 

4.  150.  755 
10.  103.  904 

2.180.095 
10.  517.  572 

1.  313.  139 

1.  098.  188 

2.  165.  251 

17.8 
19.5 
24.2 
23.2 
16.9 
19.2 
38.1 
8.4 
6.8 
19.6 

81,049,993 
51,696,886 
17,291,610 
6,872,341 
36,756,842 
5,301,962 
6, 113.  540 
6.935,116 
13,  862, 153 
4.725.276 

37.1 
67,5 
47.6 
38.5 
61.7 
46.7 
22.2 
44.5 
86.1 
42.7 

98,  748,  297 
9.974.962 

10,265,787 
6,851,590 

12,767.846 
3.878,664 

10,967,924 
7,  347,  501 
1,  149,  238 
4.  176.  697 

45  1 

Public  buildings 

15 

3 
12 
2 
5 

a 

2 

13  0 

i2 

21  4 

34  1 
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amounts  of  local  funds  are  conducted  in  a  community, 
the  funds  provided  for  the  WPA  projects  may  be 
relatively  limited.  Different  types  of  projects  typically 
involve  different  proportions  of  nonlabor  costs,  pro\n- 
sion  for  which  is  made  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
sponsors,  and,  consequently,  the  financial  participation 
of  sponsors  varies  with  the  types  of  projects.  For 
example,  emphasis  on  projects  requiring  extensive  out- 
lays for  materials  and  equipment  tends  to  raise  the 
relative  size  of  sponsors'  funds.  The  financial  ability 
of  sponsors  and  the  extent  to  which  sponsors  are  subject 
to  legal  restrictions  in  raising  funds  are  additional 
causes  for  variation.  Differences  in  security  wage 
levels  hkewise  affect  sponsors'  fimds  in  comparison 
with  the  total,  since,  if  the  Federal  Government  meets 
the  pay  rolls  and  these  are  relatively  high  as  a  result 
of  the  security  wages  applicable  in  that  area,  the 
sponsors'  funds  supphed  for  the  nonlabor  costs  of 
project  operation  will  be  correspondingly  low.  These 
and  other  factors  must  be  borne  in  mintl  in  any  evalua- 
tion of  the  variation  that  is  seen  in  the  sponsors'  funds 
pledged  for  WPA  projects. 

Other  Functions  of  Sponsors 

The  proposal  of  projects  for  operation  and  the 
assumption  of  a  share  of  the  burden  of  financing  work 
projects,  particularly  with  respect  to  nonlabor  costs, 
are  not  the  only  functions  of  the  sponsor.  Upon  pro- 
posing a  project  for  operation  the  sponsor  draws  up 
detailed  specifications  of  the  work  to  be  performed, 
including  a  description  of  the  general  character  of  the 
project,  the  amount  and  kind  of  labor  required,  and 
the  estimated  costs  involved.  Although  project  plan- 
ning is  primarily  the  function  of  the  local  body  sponsor- 
ing the  project,  the  research  and  technical  consulting 


services  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  assistance 
of  the  WPA  are  available  to  the  sponsor. 

Before  bemg  sent  to  Wasliington  for  approval,  all 
project  proposals  must  be  reAdewed  and  approved  by 
the  local  and  State  WPA  offices.  Proposals  are 
checked  for  various  technical  requirements.  The 
ehgibility  of  the  sponsor  and  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  covered  by  the  project,  the  adequacy  and  accuracy 
of  the  plans  and  specifications,  the  economic  usefulness 
and  social  desirability  of  the  work,  and  the  accept- 
ability of  the  proposed  project  from  the  standpomt  of 
cost  limitations  must  be  considered.  Projects  requir- 
uig  large  outlays  for  materials  and  equipment  or  a  large 
proportion  of  nonrclief  labor  are  not  undertaken  unless 
the  sponsor  agrees  to  assume  the  greatest  part  of  such 
costs.  In  addition,  the  State  office  considers  the  con- 
formance of  the  proposed  project  with  the  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  of  State  and  other  planning 
boards,  and  also  the  availability  of  the  labor  needed 
m  the  operation  of  the  project. 

Fmal  approval  of  apphcations  is  made  in  Washington 
by  the  Federal  Works  Progress  Admmistration  and  the 
President.  Projects  officially  approved  are  then  avail- 
able for  operation.  Actual  selection  of  projects  for 
operation  is  made  by  the  State  WPA  office  on  the  basis 
of  the  labor  available  in  the  given  locahty  and  other 
general  considerations  concernuig  the  desirability  of 
the  project. 

Local  and  State  agencies  assume  responsibility  for 
completing  any  WPA  project  placed  in  operation  under 
their  sponsorship.  According  to  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1937,  WPA  projects  sponsored 
by  State  and  local  agencies  may  not  be  initiated  unless 
the  sponsor  has  entered  mto  a  written  agreement  to 
finance  such  part  of  the  project  costs  as  is  not  supplied 
from  Federal  funds. 


WORKS  PROGRAM  EMPLOYMENT 


The  general  downward  move- 
in  en  tin  Works  Program  employment, that  began  in  March 
1936  and  was  resumed  in  November  of  that  year  after  a 
temporary  expansion  attributable  to  the  drought,  con- 


tinued almost  uninterruptedly  during  the  first  9  months 
of  1937.  The  number  of  persons  working  on  Works  Pro- 
gram projects  dropped  from  almost  3  million  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1937  to  about  2  million  at  the  end  of  October. 


Table  14. — Works  Program  Employment,  by  Major  Agencies,  July   1935  to  October  1937 

|In  Thousands] 


*  Since  Jul^  1, 1936,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been  financed  by  direct  appropriations. 

•*  Does  not  include  employment  on  Federal-aid  and  State  highway  projects,  which  are  not  financed  by  ERA  Act  funds  but  c 
ofreliefaregiven  preference  in  employment.  On  these  projects  employment  has  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  12,688  during  the  wee 
92,674  during  the  week  ending  August  14,  1937. 

'^  Less  than  50O  persons. 

^  Employment  during  the  week  ending  September  25. 

E  Employment  during  the  week  ending  October  23. 
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mi 

Jan, 30 
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3,496 
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WORKS    PROGRAM    EMPLOYMENT 
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The  decline  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  year  was 
gradual  and  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  about  250,000 
employees.  In  June  and  July,  however,  the  curtail- 
ment was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  during  the  first 
5  months  of  the  year.  After  further,  but  less  drastic, 
recessions  in  the  ensuing  months,  the  lowest  employ- 
ment total,  1,943,000  persons,  was  reached  during  the 
week  ending  October  2.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
1,956,000  workers  were  employed  on  projects  of  the 

Table    15. — Percentage    op    Works    Program    Employment 

Under  WPA,  CCC,  and  Other  Agencies 

Quarterly— December  1935  to  October  1937 


Week  Ending 

Total  Num- 
ber of  Persons 

Employed 
(Thousands) 

Percentane  of  Total  Persons  Em- 
ployed Under 

WPA 

CCC 

other 

agencies 

I9S5 
December  2)S 

3,496 

3,728 
3.237 
3.417 
2,988 

L953 

78.4 

77.1 

72^6 
73.4 

72  1 
74.4 
75.5 

14.8 

11.6 
11.8 
10.6 
12.6 

13.2 
13.0 
12.2 
12.2 

1936 

mr 

June  26.'."': 

September  25 

WPA,  the  CCC,  and  other  Federal  agencies  participat- 
ing ia  the  Works  Program.  About  three  out  of  every 
four  persons  were  employed  on  WPA  projects,  a  ratio 
that  has  obtained  ever  since  the  first  months  of  the 
Program's  operations.  The  munber  of  persons  aided 
under  the  National  Youth  Administration  programs 
and  the  number  of  farm  families  receiving  rural  rehabili- 
tation loans  or  grants  under  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration (Icnown  as  the  Resettlement  Administration 
prior  to  September  1937)  are  not  included  in  these 
totals. 

Works  Progress  Administration  . 

Trend  in  1937 — To  a  large  extent  the  decrease  in 
Works  Program  employment  has  been  due  to  curtail- 
ment on  WPA  projects.  In  1937,  WPA  employment 
experienced  continuous  reductions  except  for  a  short 
tune  during  late  February  and  early  March  and  durmg 
October.  Requisitioning  of  workers  in  certain  areas  to 
participate  in  flood  relief  activities  along  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  caused  a  small  increase  during  the 
spring,  and  a  further  moderate  increase  occurred 
during  October.  The  sweeping  reduction  that  took 
place  during  1937  brought  WPA  employment  down  to 
1,477,000  workers  at  the  end  of  October  (the  low  point 
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of  1,450,000  having  occurred  in  tlie  week  ending 
October  2).  This  drop  represents  a  decline  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  at  the  first  of  the  year  and  to  less 
than  half  the  number  working  in  February  1936. 
(The  State  distribution  of  WPA  workers  is  shown  in 
table  II  of  the  appendix.) 

The  improvement  in  employment  conditions  that 
enabled  large  numbers  of  workers  to  secure  jobs  in 
private  industry  is  one  of  the  fundamental  explanations 
of  the  decline  in  WPA  employment  in  the  first  part  of 
1937.  An  additional  factor  was  responsible  for  the 
rapidity  of  the  drop  in  June  and  July.  This  was  the 
lower  employment  level  for  which  funds  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1937  for  the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  The  mandatory 
budgeting  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  cover  the 
fiscal  year  required  extensive  reduction  in  employment 
and  was  the  motivating  force  in  bringing  about  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  curtailment  that  took  place  m 
July  (250,000  workers  left  WPA  projects  during  July 
alone)  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  months. 

Labor  Turnover — The  changes  that  have  taken 
place  from  month  to  month  in  the  number  of  WPA 
emploj'ees  reflect  only  the  net  effects  of  movements  of 
workers  to  and  from  WPA  projects.  Actually  the 
gross  number  of  workers  separated  from  WPA  em- 
ployment has  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the  net 
decline  in  employment,  the  difference  being  accounted 
for  by  addition  of  personnel  replacing  part  of  the 
number  leaving.  Thus,  in  each  of  the  two  periods, 
April-May,  and  May-June,  nearly  8  percent  of  the 
WPA  workers  were  separated;  but  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  May  and  in  June,  5.0  and  2.6  percent, 
respectively,   were  added   to   pay  rolls.     Even  in   the 


16. — Separ.\tions    a.vd    Accessions    as    Percb.nt    of 
Employment  on  WPA  Projects,  by  Sex 


MONTHLY-J' 

IPRIL  TO 

September  1937 

Month 

Month 

ns  as  Percent  of 
oymeut    First 

.Accessions   as    Percent   of 
Employment  Second 
Month 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

\pril-May 

7.9 
7.8 
12.5 
12.8 
8.7 

8.8 
8.5 
12.4 
12.  B 
8.8 

3.9 

1^9 
14.0 
8.6 

5.0 
2.6 
1.9 
3.4 

4.8 

5.1 
2.7 
2.1 
3.7 
5.1 

4  5 

-Mav-Junc 

June-Julv 

2.3 

August -September 

3.4 

A  Separations  estimated  as  (ollows 
month  minus  employment  second  ir 

oTti;'-- 

Tient  first 

lonth  plus 

accssio 

ns  second 

June-July  and  July-August  periods  when  rapid  reduc- 
tions in  employment  were  made  and  separations  oc- 
curred at  the  rates  of  12.5  and  12.8  percent,  accessions 
of  workers  took  place  at  the  rates  of  1 .9  and  3.4  percent, 
respectively.  In  the  final  period  covered  by  table  16, 
August-September,  the  fact  that  extensive  curtailment 
of  employment  was  ended  is  shown  by  the  more  nearly 
normal  rates  of  8.7  percent  for  separations  and  4.8 
percent  for  accessions.  The  rates  at  which  men  moved 
to  and  from  WPA  project  work  were  generally  a  little 
higher  than  the  rates  applying  to  women. 

Separations  per  month  averaged  9.8  percent  of  total 
employment  in  the  April-September  1937  period. 
The  corresponding  average  monthly  rate  at  which 
workers  were  added  to  the  WPA  employment  rolls  was 
3.6  percent.  On  pubhc  buildings  and  white  collar 
projects  the  proportion  of  persons  lea^dng  was  some- 
what lower  than  the  average,  and  on  sewer  system  and 
other  utility  and  miscellaneous  projects,  somewhat 
higher.  Accessions  were  considerably  below  the  aver- 
age on  w'hite  collar  and  sewing  room  projects. 
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Table  17. — Separations  and  Accessions  as  Percent  op 
Employment  on  WPA  Projects,  by  Major  Types  op 
Projects 

Cumulative— ApRti.  Through  Teptember  19,'!7 


Type  of  Project 

Estimated 
Separations 
as  Percent  of 
Employment 

Accessions  as 

Percent  of 
Employment 

Total 

9.8 

3.6 

9.8 
7.1 
9.3 

12.0 
7.6 
9.9 

12.7 

Public  buildings 

White  collar 

2  7 

Goods 

2  9 

Accessions  to  WPA  projects  are  of  three  kinds:  new 
assignments,  reassignments,  or  transfers,  depending  on 
wlietlier  the  worker  has  never  before  been  employed  on 
Works  Program  projects,  has  been  employed  but  not  in 
the  preceding  month,  or  is  transferred  from  work  on 
projects  of  other  Federal  agencies  to  WPA  work.  The 
relatively  wide  variation  in  new  assignments  to  WPA 
projects,  ranging  between  46  and  20  percent  of  total 
accessions  in  the  period  from  May  through  September 
is  the  result  of  effecting  reductions  in  employment,  so 
far  as  possible,  by  controlling  the  extent  of  new  assign- 
ments. Other  kinds  of  accessions,  both  reassignments 
and  transfers,  are  less  subject  to  adnainistrative  control 
because  of  the  requirement  that  WPA  employment  be 
available  to  previously  separated  workers  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  temporary  private  employment  they  have 
taken  or  of  their  work  on  projects  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  Consequently,  these  other  kinds  of  acces- 
sions are  more  stable  than  new  assignments. 

Most  of  the  workers  who  retm-n  to  WPA  project 
work   after  leaving   Works   Program   jobs   have    been 


separated  from  the  Program  for  only  a  few  months. 
Of  the  persons  reassigned  to  the  WPA  in  the  May- 
September  period,  over  63  percent  had  been  employed 

Table    18. — Accessions    to    WPA    Projects,    by    Types    of 
Accessions 

Monthly— May  to  September  1937 


Month 

Total 

New  Assign- 

Reassignments 

Transfers  From 
Other  Agencies 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

May '  106.530 

June ,53,202 

July 1     34,401 

August .54,208 

September. ....     .1     74, 033 

49,489 
18,841 
7,046 
12,  104 

17,  182 

46.4 
35.4 

22.' 3 
23.2 

52, 083 
28,992 
17,  555 
38, 193 
53,752 

48.9 
54.6 
51.0 
70.5 
72.6 

4,958 
5,  369 
9.800 
3,911 
3,099 

io!i 

28.5 
7.2 
4.2 

under  the  Works  Program  1  to  3  months  previously 
and  80  percent  had  been  employed  within  6  months  or 
less.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  major 
portion  of  workers  leaving  the  Program  have  returned, 
if  at  all,  within  a  relatively  short  time.  Tliis,  in  part, 
reflects  the  administration's  policy  of  reassigning  per- 


Table    19. — Reassignments    to    WPA    Projects,    by    Time 
Elapsed  Since  Previous  Works  Program  Employment 


-May  Through  September  : 


Number  of  Months  Since  Previous  Works  Program 
Employment 

Number 

Percent 

190, 575 

1-3 

121,  135 
30,732 
17,514 
10,  426 
6,819 

■925 

63  5 

4-6 

13-15 

3  6 

16-18 

1  6 

■                                                             "      " 

sons  who  leave  the  Program  for  short-time  employment 
in  private  industry  upon  termination  of  that  work. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

The  conservation  program  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  (prior  to  July  1,  1937,  known  as  Emergency 
Conservation  Work)  gave  employment  to  over  407,000 
persons  during  the  last  week  of  January  1937.  This 
number  dropped  to  about  320,000  by  the  middle  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  September,  to  239,000.  At  the 
latest  date  all  the  CCC  employees,  except  about  8,000 
Indians  and  approximately  3,000  Territorial  employees, 
were  working  in  CCC  camps.  Current  CCC  employ- 
ment represents  a  decline  of  about  40  percent  from  the 
end  of  January  and,  in  comparison  with  the  peak  of  over 
593,000  reached  at  the  end  of  August  193.5,  constitutes 
a  60  percent  reduction.  Since  July  1,  1937,  the  CCC 
has  been  operating  under  an  enactment  approved 
June  28,  1937,  wliich  authorizes,  in  addition  to  non- 
enrolled  personnel,  enrollees  not  to  exceed  300,000  in 
CCC  camps,  10,000  Indians,  and  5,000  Territorials. 


Other  Federal  Agencies 

Although  employment  on  projects  of  other  agencies 
participating  in  the  Works  Program  has  also  been  cur- 
tailed during  1937,  the  course  of  these  reductions  has 
been  much  less  regular  than  the  reductions  of  the  WPA 
and  the  CCC.  The  combined  influences  of  the  com- 
pletion of  projects  for  which  funds  had  been  allocated 
and  the  effect  of  winter  weather  on  outdoor  construc- 
tion work  caused  employment  under  other  Federal 
agencies  to  decline  during  the  last  months  of  1936  and 
the  first  2  months  of  1937.  With  the  expansion  of 
employment  on  projects  of  the  PWA  and  the  Bureau 
of  Pubhc  Roads  as  weather  improved  in  March,  the 
total  number  working  on  other  agency  projects  started 
to  mcrease.  This  rise  contmued  until  June,  when  a 
reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  persons  workmg  on  PWA 
projects  initiated  a  decrease  in  the  total  employment 
under  agencies  other  than  the  WPA  and  the  CCC. 
Completion  of  work  on  projects  of  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies  which  had  received  no  additional  funds  under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1937,  or  which  had  received  smaller 
allocations,  necessitating  curtailment  of  their  activities, 
caused  a  further  and  much  greater  drop  between  June 
and  July.  Suice  that  time  only  minor  month-to-month 
decreases  have  occurred  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  other  Federal  agencies  participating  in 
the  Works  Program. 

Throughout  1937  the  bulk  of  employment  by  agen- 
cies other  than  the  WPA  and  the  CCC  has  been 
provided  on  projects  of  the  PWA  Non-Federal  Divi- 
sion, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Farm 
Security  Admuiistration.  At  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary almost  109,000  persons  were  employed  by  the 
PWA,  chiefly  on  Non-Federal  Division  projects,  about 
38,000  were  working  on  Public  Roads  projects,  and 
almost  48,000  on  projects  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration. The  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration also  was  employing  about  48,000  persons  during 
the  first  week  of  January.  Since  then  employment 
under  this  agency  has  dropped  to  a  total  of  about 
16,000  persons.  The  only  agencies  other  than  the 
WPA  and  the  CCC  now  employing  more  than  15,000 
persons  are  the  PWA,  with  about  77,000;  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  with  32,000;  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  with  28,000  workers.  At  the  end  of 
October,  33  Federal  agencies  other  than  the  WPA  and 
the  CCC  were  conductmg  work  projects,  whereas  36 
agencies  were  carrymg  on  projects  at  the  beguinuig  of 
the  year.  (Table  III  of  the  appendix  shows,  by  States, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  on  projects  of  agen- 
cies other  than  the  WPA  and  the  CCC  duruig  the  week 
endiiig  October  30,  1937.) 

Currently  Financed  Employment 

Most  of  the  current  employment  under  the  Works 
Program  is  financed  from  funds  appropriated  or  reappro- 
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priated  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1937.  WPA  employ- 
ment is  of  tliis  nature.  The  CCC,  however,  is  fuianced 
through  funds  provided  directly  by  Congress,  and  13 
other  Federal  agencies  are  conducting  part  or  all  of 
their  operations  with  funds  other  than  those  supplied 
through  the  1937  ERA  Act.  The  total  employment 
(240,000  persons)  of  Federal  agencies  other  than  the 
WPA  and  the  CCC  as  of  October  30,  1937,  includes 
119,000  persons  on  projects  being  currently  financed 
out  of  the  1937  Act  and  121,000  persons  on  other 
projects  which  are  still  operating,  although  the  projects 
were  approved  and  financed  under  previous  acts. 
Chief  among  the  latter  are  the  68,000  workers  of  the 
Non-Federal    Division   of   the    PWA,    operatmg    with 
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1935  ERA  Act  funds  and  with  money  provided  under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of 
1937.  Among  other  agencies  in  this  group,  next  in 
size  of  employment  reported,  are  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc 
Roads,  with  28,000 ;  the  PAV A  Housmg  Division,  with 
9,000;  and  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admmistra- 
tion,  with  8,000  workers.  Of  the  Federal  agencies  on 
the  currently  financed  basis,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Forest  Servnce,  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  each  had  in  excess  of  10,000  workers  em- 
ployed at  the  end  of  October  1937.  The  Puerto  Rico 
Reconstruction  Administration,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  National  Park  Service  have  employment  under 
both  categories. 

Persons  Certified  as  in  Need  of  Relief 

In  luie  with  the  major  purpose  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gram— to  pro\4de  work  relief  for  persons  hi  need  as  a 
result  of  prolonged  unemployment — it  was  stipulated 
at  the  mitiation  of  the  Program  that  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  workers  should  be  drawn  from  relief  sources, 
except  ill  mstances  where  specific  exemption  was  made 
by  the  Works  Progress  Admmistrator.  Practically  no 
resort  to  the  exemption  privilege  has  been  made  by  the 
WPA  which,  throughout  the  operation  of  the  Program, 
has  secured  more  than  94  percent  of  its  workers  from 
relief  rolls.  Projects  operated  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, however,  have  been  granted  exemption  from  the 


Table  20. — Number  of  Persons  Certified  as  in  Need  of 
Relief  as  Percent  op  Total  Employed  Under  WPA, 
CCC,  and  Other  Agencies 

QcARTERLT— March  1936  to  October  1937 
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relief  requirement  m  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  worlc 
rec[uiTed  nonreUef  laborers.  Varymg  largely  witli  the 
relative  importance  of  the  employment  proAaded  on 
contract  work,  the  proportion  of  persons  certified  as  m 
need  of  rohef  on  projects  of  agencies  other  than  the 
W  PA  and  the  CCC,  in  total,  has  ranged  from  50  to  69 
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percent  of  total  employment.  The  proportion  that 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enroUees  constitute  of 
the  total  CCC  personnel  has  been  comparatively  stable, 
generally  accounting  for  between  85  and  89  percent  of 
the  agency's  total  employment,  although  recently  the 
figure  has  dropped  to  79  percent. 

During  most  of  1937,  persons  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief  have  constituted  an  even  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  WPA  employment  than  in  the  preceding  period. 
At  present  over  97  percent  of  all  WPA  workers  are 
persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief.  (Detailed  data 
by  agencies  are  given  in  table  I  of  the  appendix.) 

NYA  Employment 

None  of  the  employment  data  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  include  young  persons  employed  on 
work  projects  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  or 
benefiting    through    the    NYA    student    aid    program. 

Table  21. — Number  of  Students  Receiving  Aid  and  Number 
OF  Persons  Employed  on  Work  Projects  Under  NYA 
Progr.\ms 

Quarterly— September  1935  to  October  1937 
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Work  Proj- 

19SS 

34,924 
282,829 

380,099 
212,938 
62,969 
412,  210 

35.673 
237,307 

Dera^mbCT 

March 

1936 

163,  491 

184  256 

SmbS^ -------.-  - 

1937 

127.  219 

122  827 

NYA  work  projects  employed  more  than  192,000  per- 
sons at  the  peak  of  their  activities  in  April  1937.  Since 
that  month  the  number  working  on  NYA  projects  has 
declined  and  now  (October)  totals  about  123,000. 
Throughout  the  operation  of  the  NYA  program  the 
bidk  of  the  workers  on  these  projects  have  been  young 
])ersons,  but  small  numbers  of  older  workers  have  been 
employed  in  supervisory  and  technical  capacities.  The 
NYA  has  also  extended  aid  to  as  many  as  444,000  young 
persons  (April  1937)  through  its  student  aitl  program. 
This  program  began  the  1938  school  year  with  lower 
quotas  than  were  in  effect  duiing  the  1936-37  period. 
For  1937-38  plans  have  been  made  to  aid  appro.ximately 
240,000  students— 155,000  ux  high  school  and  85,000 
doing  undergraduate  and  graduate  college  work.  In 
October  1937  aid  was  extended  to  about  237,000 
students. 


WPA  EMPLOYEES 


Adverse  circumstances  have 
brou2;ht  to  the  rehef  rolls  both  family  groups  and  single 
persons,  persons  who  are  unemployable  and  persons 
who  can  perform  useful  work,  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  persons  of  all  ages.  Alike  Ln  respect  to  their  need 
but  otherwise  having  diverse  characteristics,  these  per- 
sons are  representative  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
nearly  all  the  qualities  and  capacities  found  in  the  gen- 
eral population  of  the  country.  Those  who  are  em- 
ployable possess  a  wide  variety  of  work  experience  and 
training.  They  include  former  personnel  of  declining 
industries,  persons  displaced  by  technological  improve- 
ments, other  trained  workers,  and  young  persons 
without  work  experience.  In  a  period  of  business 
depression  this  group  is  augmented  by  workers  with 
records  of  work  experience  in  all  types  of  occupations 
and,  in  addition,  by  persons  with  little  or  no  work 
experience  who  are  forced  into  the  labor  market  because 
the  chief  wage  earner  of  the  family  has  become  jobless. 
Many  from  this  heterogeneous  group  of  unemployed 
and  needy  persons  are  being  provided  with  jobs  imder 
the  Works  Program. 

The  problem  of  finding  suitable  work  for  workers  in 
need  of  relief  has  been  the  more  difficult  because  of  the 
diversity  in  the  skills  and  occupational  experiences  of 
these  workers.  The  extent  of  tliis  diversity  is  indicated 
by  a  survey  of  the  occupational  characteristics  of 
6,400,000  persons  certified  as  eligible  for  Works  Pro- 
gram employment,  as  of  January  15,  1936.'  This 
survey  showed  that  about  12  percent  of  the  total  were 
skilled  workers  and  foremen  and  that  39  percent  were 
semiskilled  and  unskilled  nonagricultural  laborers.  In 
the  first  group  were  many  carpenters,  painters,  plumb- 
ers, bricldayers,  mechanics,  and  other  sldlled  workers; 
and  in  the  latter  group,  truck  and  tractor  drivers, 
operatives  from  the  manufacturing  and  construction 
industries,  and  similarly  trained  persons.  Agricultural 
workers    comprised   nearly    13    percent   of   the    total. 

1  Usual  Occupations  0/  Workers  Eligible  lor  Works  Program  Employment  in  the 
Vviteil  Stalls.  January  IB,  19S8,  Washington,  D.  C:  Works  Progress  Administra- 
lion,  January  1937. 


White-collar  workers — including  teachers,  engineers, 
and  other  professional  and  teclmical  workers  and 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  typists — represented  11  per- 
cent of  the  total  number.  Domestic  and  personal- 
service  workers  also  accounted  for  about  1 1  ])ercent  of 
the  total;  the  remaining  14  percent  were  inexperienced 
persons.  Of  all  these  persons  more  than  two-thirds 
were  the  cliief  or  sole  breadwinners  of  their  family  units, 
whose  priority  has  been  recognized  in  making  assign- 
ments to  Works  Program  jobs.  Actual  employment 
on  the  Works  Program,  even  including  CCC  personnel, 
was  never  as  large  as  the  number  of  first  priority 
workers  found  in  the  survey  of  January  15,  1936. 

Although  approximately  50  Federal  agencies  have 
participated  in  the  Works  Program,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  employment  provided  has  been  on 
projects  operated  by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. The  discussion  that  follows  deals  only  with 
WPA  workers,  and  so  does  not  apply  to  persons 
employed  on  projects  of  other  Federal  agencies  or  to 
CCC  and  NYA  workers.  Tliis  restriction  to  WPA 
employees  must  be  recognized  in  the  following  analyses 
of  such  characteristics  as  relief  status,  age,  safety  pro- 
visions, hours  of  employment,  and  earnings.  Only 
in  certain  respects  would  similar  statements  hold 
for  any  other  agency  participating  in  the  Works 
Program. 


Characteristics  of  WPA  Workers 

Throughout  the  AVPA  program's  operations  persons 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief  have  constituted  about 
95  percent  of  all  WPA  employees;  in  recent  weeks  they 
have  comprised  97  percent.  The  nonrelief  WPA 
worker  is  usually  a  supervisor  or  person  of  special 
ability  or  technical  training,  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  project  but  not  available  from  the 
relief  rolls. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ERA  Act 
of  1937  preference  is  now  given  to  American  citizens 
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in  assignments  to  WPA  projects.  Aliens  in  need  of 
relief  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  had 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  are 
eligible  for  Works  Program  jobs;  but  aliens  who  had 
not  taken  steps  toward  citizenship  by  that  time  and 
those  illegally  within  the  United  States  are  ineligible 
for  such  employment.  Aliens,  however,  are  not 
numerous  in  the  total  of  WPA  employment;  even 
under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936,  when  no  priority 
based  on  citizenship  was  required,  careful  estimates 
indicate  that  aliens  comprised  less  than  5  percent  of 
all  Works  Program  employees.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  is  not  more  than  the  percentage  found  in  comparing 
all  alien  workers  in  the  country  with  total  gainful 
workers. 

Since  unemployment  and  the  destitution  in  wliich 
it  frequently  results  are  not  confined  to  industrial 
centers,  WPA  project  employees  are  at  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  in  the  metropolitan  areas, 
however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  WPA  work  is 
carried  on.  Workers  in  the  most  populous  counties — 
those  having  cities  of  more  than  100,000  persons  in 
1930 — constitute  about  45  percent  of  the  total.  More 
than  half  of  this  group,  or  about  a  fourth  of  all  WPA 
workers,  are  employed  in  the  14  most  populous  areas. 
Workers  located  in  rural  counties  whose  largest  munic- 
ipality had  a  population  of  less  than  2,500  in  1930 
comprise  approximately  1 0  percent  of  all  WPA  employ- 
ees. This  distribution  of  WPA  employment  between 
the  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  coimtry  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  the  gainfully  employed  as  shown  in  the 
1930  census  of  population;  as  defined  above,  rural 
counties  contained  12  percent  of  the  total  gainfully 
employed  and  urban  counties,  42  percent,  22  percent 
being  in  the  14  urban  areas.  It  shoidd  be  noted  in  a 
comparison  of  this  kind  that  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program   of  the   Farm  Security   Administration    (for- 
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merly  the  Resettlement  Administration),  involving 
loans  and  grants  to  farm  families,  operates  in  the  rural 
areas  and  so  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  WPA 
employees  in  rural  areas. 

Although  most  of  the  WPA  jobs  are  filled  by  men,  a 
substantial  amount  of  work  has  been  provided  for 
women  on  sewing  and  other  projects  suitable  for  the 
employment  of  women  and  also  on  the  various  white 
collar  projects.  At  the  peak  of  WPA  employment  in 
the  spring  of  1936,  about  15  percent  of  the  workers  were 
women.  Subsequently,  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  on  WPA  projects  has  declined,  women  have 
constituted  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
number  employed.  In  September  1937,  nearly  18  per- 
cent of  all  persons  working  under  the  WPA  were 
women.  As  between  States,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  comprised  by  women  varied  somewhat;  in  certain 
Southeastern  States  where  unusually  large  proportions 
of  the  heads  of  families  on  relief  rolls  are  women,  the 
number  on  WPA  jobs  accounted  for  35  to  45  percent  of 
total  employment.  Of  the  271,000  women  employed  in 
September,  almost  59  percent  worked  on  goods  projects 
(chiefly  on  sewing  projects),  about  17  percent  were 
engaged  on  white  collar  jobs  in  libraries,  on  research 
studies,  on  the  arts  program  and  similar  activities,  11 
percent  worked  on  education  and  recreation  projects, 
and  nearly  5  percent  served  as  housekeeping  aides. 

Analysis  of  age  data  for  persons  from  relief  rolls 
employed  on  WPA  projects  in  June  1936  shows  that 
the  great  bidk  of  WPA  workers  are  in  the  most  employ- 
able age  groups.^  Out  of  every  100  persons  from  relief 
rolls  who  are  employed  on  WPA  projects  62  are  under 
45  years  of  age.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  total 
working  population  is  about  70  out  of  100  persons.  In 
comparing  these  ratios,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
fact  that  WPA  employment  is  limited  almost  entirely 
to  family  heads  and  does  not  include  youths  aided 
through  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  programs  whereas 
the  total  working  population  includes  many  such 
youths.  At  the  time  of  certification  the  median  age  of 
persons  from  relief  rolls  employed  on  WPA  projects 
was  40  years.  Men  were  more  heavily  concentrated 
than  women  in  the  older  age  groups. 

Assigned  Occupations 

The  tj'pes  of  skills  ])ossessed  by  persons  on  local  relief 
rolls  have  always  been  recognized  in  the  selection  of 
the  proper  kind  of  WPA  projects  for  operation  in  a 
given  community.  For  some  persons  project  employ- 
ment at  their  usual  occupations  is  difficult  or  impossible 
of  attaiinnent;  this  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  been  employed  as  sldlled  or  semiskilled 
workers  in  many  kinds  of  factories  or  as  domestic 
workers.     Nevertheless,  large  mmibers  of  persons  have 
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been  provided  w-ith  jobs  at  their  usual  occupations. 
Highway,  road,  and  street  projects  and  the  construction 
and  repair  of  public  buildings,  in  addition  to  pro\'iding 
jobs  for  unskilled  and  inexperienced  workers,  require 
the  services  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stonemasons, 
and  other  workers  skilled  in  various  phases  of  construc- 
tion work.  Many  artists,  teachers,  musicians,  ac- 
countants, and  clerks  are  also  employed  at  their  usual 
occupations  on  white  collar  projects. 

Analysis  has  been  made  of  the  occupations  at  wliich 
persons  were  given  work  on  all  WPA  projects  during 
March  1936.^  This  shows  that  76  percent  of  the 
workers  were  assigned  as  unskilled  workers;  10  percent 
at  skilled  or  semiskilled  occupations,  of  whom  four-fifths 
were  engaged  in  building  and  construction;  5  percent 
as  project  supervisors  and  foremen;  5  percent  as  office 
workers;  and  4  percent  as  professional  and  teclmical 
workers. 

Large  numbers  of  the  men  who  were  assigned  to 
WPA  jobs  which  required  some  degree  of  skill  were 
employed  at  building  and  construction  occupations. 
Many  of  these  workers  were  assigned  as  carpenters, 
painters,  bricklayers  and  stonemasons,  truck  drivers, 
engineers,  and  operators  of  construction  equipment. 
Predominant  among  men  assigned  as  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  at  other  than  building  and  construction 
occupations  were  mechanics,  guards,  and  watchmen. 
Among  the  women  assigned  at  skilled  and  semiskilled 
occupations  a  large  majority  were  employed  as  seam- 
stresses in  sewing  rooms.  Men  in  the  office  worker 
group  were  mostly  clerks  and  statistical  enumerators, 
whereas  most  of  the  women  were  clerks,  typists,  and 
stenographers.     Persons  who  were  assigned  as  profes- 

'  For  further  details  see  Employment  on  Projects  in  March  1986,  WPA  Including 
NYA,  Washington,  1).  C:  Works  Progress  Administration. 


sional  and  technical  workers — both  men  and  women — 
were  employed  at  such  occupations  as  teachers,  play- 
ground and  recreational  workers,  musicians,  and 
technical  engineers. 

Wage  Classes 

In  assigning  persons  to  WPA  jobs  cognizance  is  taken 
of  variations  in  the  skills  and  professional  training  of 
the  workers.  Under  the  montlily  earnings  schedule, 
established  at  the  initiation  of  the  Works  Program, 
differentiation  is  made  between  four  wage  classes:  un- 
skilled, intermediate  or  semiskilled,  skilled,  and  profes- 
sional and  technical.  In  order  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  a  few  persons  of  speciaHzed  training  needed  for 
successful  project  operation,  exemption  from  the  rates 
established  by  the  schedule  was  pro\dded  for  a  number 
of  workers  not  to  e.xceed  10  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployed witliin  a  State.  A  modification  of  tliis  provi- 
sion, effective  AprU  1937,  further  limited  the  number 
of  persons  that  could  be  employed  at  nonseciu-ity  wages 
to  5  percent  of  the  total. 

Actually,  less  than  4  percent  of  the  workers  currently 
employed  are  exempted  from  the  security  wage  schedule 
and  nearly  half  of  these  have  been  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief.  In  August  1937  security  wage  workers  comprised 
96.2  percent  of  all  WPA  workers.  Two-tliirds  of  these 
persons,  or  63.6  percent  of  all  WPA  workers,  were 
assigned  in  the  imsldlled  wage  class.  About  equal 
numbers,  representing  13.2  and  14.5  percent  of  the 
total,  were  in  the  intermediate  and  skilled  wage  classes, 
respectively.  Workers  in  the  professional  and  technical 
class  constituted  4.9  percent  of  the  total. 

The  proportion  of  nonsecurity  persons  employed  on 
WPA  projects  varies  only  slightly  between  men   (3.9 
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percent)  and  women  (3.3  percent).  Of  the  security 
wage  workers  the  concentration  of  women  tended  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  men  in  the  intermediate  and  pro- 
fessional and  teclinical  classes,  and  less  in  the  imskilled 
and  sidlled  classes.  These  distributions  are  shown  in 
table  22. 

Table  22. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  ox  WP.\  Projects, 
BY  Wage  Classes  axd  by  Sex 

AvorsT  1937 


Wage  Class 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 

Total 

1.595.265 

100.0 

1,309.638 

100.0 

285,  627 

100.0 

Security  wage  workers 

1,535.412 

96.2 

1.  259.  093 

96.  1  I  276,  319        96.  7 

Unskilled 

1,015.053 
210.567 
230,694 
79.098 

851.062 
153. 8?5 
197,968 
56,238 

65.0 
11.7 
15.1 
4.3 

163,  991 
56,742 
32,  726 
22.860 

,-  4 

8.0 

Nonsecurity  wage  workers 

59,853  1     3.8 

50,545 

'■M      9-308 

3.3 

The  nature  of  any  project  determines  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  relative  proportion  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor  that  can  be  utilized.  On  liighway  and 
street  projects,  goods  projects,  and  conservation 
projects  imskilled  workers  comprise  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  number  employed;  on  the  other 
hand,  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  this  class  of 

Table  23. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Employed 
ON  WPA  Projects,  by  Major  Types  of  Projects  and  by 
Wage  Classes 

September  1937 


All 
Per- 
sons 

Security  Wage  Workers 

Type  of  Project 

Total 

skiUed 

Inttr- 
medi- 

Skilled 

Pro- 
fes- 
sional 

cilr-l 

Secur- 
ity 
Wage 
Work- 

Total 

100.0 

96.3 

63.4 

13.2 

14.5 

5.2 

3.7 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets, . 
Public  buUdings 

Parks  and  other  recreational 
facilities 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

96.8 
95.7 

96.2 
%.6 

96.7 

93^8 
97.3 
96.1 
96.9 

78.4 
44.2 

67.2 
74.1 

70.6 

66.5 
8.6 
78.6 

5.5.'  7 

8.9 
13.5 

10.2 
11.3 

13.9 

10.3 

fl:t 

15.4 

23.4 

8.0 

35.5 

16.5 
9.9 

10.3 

16.2 
29.8 
4.7 
12  3 
11.9 

1.5 
2.5 

2.3 
1.3 

1.9 

2.2 
29.6 
1.2 
2.5 
5.9 

3.2 
4.3 

3.8 

3.4 

3.3 

4.8 
6.2 
2.7 
3.9 
3.1 

Sewer    systems    and    other 
utUities 

Airports  and  other  transpor- 
tation 

Goods 

Sanitation  and  health 

Miscellaneous 

workers  are  extremely  limited  on  wliite  collar  projects, 
which  are  primarily  designed  to  fiu-nish  work  for  per- 
sons with  professional  training.  Of  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  white  collar  projects  in  September  1937  less 
than  9  percent  were  in  tlie  unskilled  wage  class  whereas 
30  percent  were  in  the  professional  and  teclmical  class. 
On  no  other  type  of  project,  the  miscellaneous  group 
(5.9  percent)  excepted,  did  persons  in  the  professional 
and  technical  wage  class  comprise  as  much  as  3  percent 
of  the  total  number  employed. 


Earnings 

The  montlily  rates  at  which  WPA  employees  working 
in  August  1937  were  assigned  to  their  project  jobs 
averaged  $57.26  for  all  persons.  Among  tiie  cUfferent 
security  wage  class  groups  average  full-time  wages 
ranged  from  $46.50  for  workers  assigned  in  the  unskilled 
wage  class  to  $87.54  for  persons  assigned  at  professional 
and  technical  rates. 

In  addition  to  differentiating  between  wage  classes, 
the  montlily  wage  schedule  pro\'ided  for  variations  in 
montlily  earnings  according  to  the  section  of  the  country 
and  the  degree  of  urbanization  of  the  community  in 
which  the  worker  resides.  The  country  has  been 
di\-ided  into  three  wage  rate  regions.  Witliin  each 
region  differentiation  in  monthly  earnings  is  made  for 
five   degrees   of   urbanization   of   counties.     Thus,   iir 

Table  24. — Percentage  Distribution  of  WPA  Security 
Wage  Workers,  by  Wage  Classes  and  by  Urbanization 
Groups 

.\UGUST  1937 


Wage  Class 

United 
States 

Urbanization  Group  * 

A. 

B 

(■ 

D     ,     E 

Total 

100.0 

53.0 

6.2 

7.5 

17.7 

15  6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 
100.0 

48.3 
56.4 
65.2 

6.4 
6.2 
5.7 
.5.3 

8  0 
7.3 

It 

19.6 
15.9 
13.1 
11.2 

Skilled 

9  6 

Professional  and  technical 

■*  The  urbanization  groups  are  defined  as  areas  including  counties  in  which  the 
1930  population  of  the  largest  municipality  was:  A,  100.000  and  over:  B.  50.000  to 
100,000;  C,  25,000  to  50,000;  D,  5,000  to  25,000;  E,  less  than  5.000. 


Wage  Rate  Region  1,  a  worker  might  be  assigned  in 
the  unskilled  wage  class  at  $40,  $44,  $52,  or  $55, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  largest  municipahty  in 
the  county  where  he  works.  Consequently,  full-time 
wages  in  the  country  as  a  whole  vary  from  $21  for 
persons  assigned  in  the  unskilled  wage  class  in  the  rural 
counties  in  the  Southern  States  (counties  in  Region  3 
in  which  the  1930  population  of  the  largest  mmiicipality 
was  less  than  5,000  persons)  to  $94  for  persons  assigned 
in  the  professional  and  technical  wage  class  in  the 
most  lughly  populated  counties  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  (counties  in  Region  1  in  which  the 
1930  population  of  the  largest  municipahty  was  more 


Table  2.5. — Average  Assigned  Monthly  Wage  Rates  of 
WPA  Security-  Wage  Workers,  by"  Wage  Cl.^sses  and  by 
Urbanization  Groups 


Wage  Class 

United 

States 

Urbanization 

"■roup 

A 

.     1     c 

" 

E 

Total 

$54.84 

$65.79 

$54.49 

$50.51 

$42.77 

$33.55 

46.50 
57.98 
77.44 
87.54 

55.71 
66.91 
86.29 
97.22 

48.17 
58.75 
73.50 
79.59 

45.37 
53.93 
68.57 
75.52 

38.43 
46.17 
60.63 
66.32 

Skilled 

Professional  and  technical .... 

4S.48 
52.16 
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than  100,000  persons).  As  quoted  above,  the  monthly 
rates  are  exclusive  of  the  permissive  10  percent  adjust- 
ment in  security  wages.  The  distribution  of  security 
wage  workers  employed  in  each  urbanization  group  in 
August  1937  and  the  average  of  the  monthly  rates  at 
which  they  were  assignetl  are  shown  in  tables  24  and  25. 
As  indicated  above,  considerable  differences  exist 
between  major  types  of  projects  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  unskilled,  skilled,  and  technical  labor 
required  for  their  prosecution.  They  also  differ  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  tend  to  be  concentiated  in  urban 
or  rural  areas,  or  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
These  facts  are  reflected  in  the  averages  of  the  full- 
time  monthly  wages  of  persons  assigned  on  each  of  the 
10  major  types  of  projects.  For  example,  although  the 
average  assigned  wage  of  all  persons  working  on  WPA 
projects  in  September  amounted  to  $57.68,  workers  on 
white  collar  projects,  who  are  predomiaantly  profes- 
sional and  skilled  persons  and  are  highly  concentrated 
in  large  cities,  were  assigned  at  rates  which  averaged 
$77.17.  Persons  employed  on  public  buildings  projects, 
who  are  similarly  characterized,  were  assigned  at  rates 

Table  26. — Number  and  Average  Assigned  Monthly  Hours 
AND  Wage  Rates  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA  Projects, 
BY'  Major  Types  op  Projects 


Sefte 

MBER  1937 

Persons  Employed 

Average 
Assigned 
Monthly 
Hours 

Average 
Assigned 

Type  of  Proiect 

Number 

Percent 

Rate 

1,  533,  523 

100.0 

111 

547,  285 
162,  218 
134,  033 

60,  355 
141,816 

27,485 
181,  029 
180,  206 

47,228 

51,868 

35.7 
10.6 

110 
98 
106 
107 
110 
108 
116 
122 

119 

61  43 

Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities. . 

62.26 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

60.11 
61.06 

Goods-.          :";;:::::: "" 

48  64 

Miscellaneous 

56  58 

averaging  $65.97.  At  the  other  extreme  are  persons 
employed  on  sanitation  and  health  projects,  goods 
projects,  and  road  work,  whose  full-time  wages  averaged 
$48.64,  $48.97,  and  $51.43.  In  each  of  these  three 
cases  more  than  65  percent  of  the  workers  were  in  the 
unskilled  wage  class,  and  for  the  second  and  third 
types,  workers  in  the  unskilled  wage  class  comprised 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  total.  Furthermore,  road 
work  is  often  prosecuted  in  rural  areas  where  wage 
rates  are  low.  The  average  assigned  wages  in  Septem- 
ber are  indicated  in  table  26  for  persons  employed  on 
each  of  the  10  major  types  of  projects. 

Hours  of  Work 

The  number  of  hours  that  a  WPA  worker  is  employed 
in  a  month  is  determined  by  his  scheduled  rate  of 
monthly  earnings  and  the  locally  prevailing  hourly  rate 
of  pay  that  applies  to  his  kind  of  work.     Maximum 


ripeapping  for  flood  control 

hours  of  work  have  been  established  at  8  per  day,  40 
per  week,  and  140  per  month.  These  may  be  exceeded 
only  in  cases  of  workers  making  up  lost  time  and  in 
exceptional  circumstances  such  as  an  emergency 
involving  the  public  welfare  or  protection  of  work 
already  done  on  the  project.  Every  reasonable 
opportunity  is  given  to  workers  to  make  up  time  lost 
because  of  illness,  injury,  weather  conditions,  or 
temporary  interruptions  of  the  project  beyond  the 
control  of  the  workers.  In  making  up  time,  however, 
they  must  not  work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48 
hours  a  week. 

On  the  average,  WPA  workers  were  assigned  to  work 
111  hours  during  August  1937.  For  unsldlled  workers, 
the  full-time  rate  averaged  113  hours.  The  normal 
hours  of  persons  in  the  semisldlled  wage  class  averaged 
110;  in  the  skilled  class,  94;  and  in  the  professional 
and  technical  class,  107.  Nonsecurity  wage  workers 
had  to  put  in  151  hours  of  work  during  August  to  earn 
their  full-time  wages. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  hours  of  work  per 
month  are  determined,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
average  assigned  hours  for  different  types  of  projects 
will    vary.     During    September    when    the    full-time 

Table  27. — Average  Assigned  Monthly  Hours  of  WPA 
Security  Wage  Workers,  by  Wage  Classes  and  by 
Urbanization  Groups 


Aur, 

JST  1937 

Wage  Class 

United 
States 

Urbar 

ization  Group 

a 

B 

C 

D 

E 

109 

109 

115 

106 

106 

Unskilled 

113 

94 
107 

115 
112 
91 
105 

118 
115 
101 
112 

108 
108 
95 
105 

107 
106 
98 
110 

112 

^fS^'^'"^"-::::;:::-;-; 

108 

Professional  and  technical... 

HI 
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CHART     7 

AVERAGE    HOURLY    EARNINGS    OF  PERSONS    EMPLOYED 
ON    WPA    PROJECTS,    BY    TYPES    OF    PROJECTS 

January     Through    October     1937 


^^\ 


workers  avei-age  slightly  less 
than  the  assigned  wage  rates. 
In  September,  when  full-time 
wages  averaged  $57.68,  actual 
earnings  of  persons  employed 
on  WPA  projects  amounted  to 
$52.90,  or  92  percent  of  their 
potential  earnings. 


Safety  Provisions 


assignments  of  all  workers  averaged  1 1 1  hours,  the 
assigned  hours  of  workers  on  goods  projects  averaged 
nearly  122  and  those  of  persons  working  on  public 
buildings  projects  averaged  about  98  hours,  as  shown 
in  table  26. 

The  average  number  of  hours  that  WPA  workers,  as 
a  group,  actually  put  in  and  their  average  full-time 
hours  are  not  the  same.  Persons  newly  assigned  or 
reassigned  to  projects  after  a  pay-roll  month  has 
started  work  only  a  portion  of  a  full-time  assignment 
during  that  month.  This  is  also  true  of  persons  who 
leave  the  program  before  the  end  of  a  pay-roll  month. 
The  shorter  working  hours  of  these  persons,  combined 
with  hours  lost  through  voluntary  absences  or  failure 
to  make  up  hours  involuntarily  lost,  reduce  the  hours 
actually  worked  by  all  WPA  workers  to  a  figure  some- 
what below  the  average  assigned  hours.  Thus  the 
hours  actually  worked  during  September  averaged  100 
as  compared  to  the  111  assigned.  The  margin  of 
difference  for  any  given  month  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  expansion  or  curtailment  of  total 
employment  during  that  month.  (The  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  hours  among  the  major  tj'pes  of  projects 
and  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  persons  employed 
on  each  type  may  be  seen  in  chart  7.  More  detailed 
data  are  shown  in  tables  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix.) 

As  a  result  of  this  difference  between  hours  assigned 
and  those  worked,  actual  monthly  earnings  of  WPA 


To  insure  safe  working  con- 
ditions for  WPA  employees  and 
to  minimize  injuries  incurred 
wliile  working  on  WPA  projects, 
safety  has  been  emphasized  in 
all  WPA  undertakings.  Tliis 
includes  the  application  of  ap- 
proved safe  practices  of  industry 
to  work  relief  acti\nties,  the 
development  of  new  safety 
measures  wherever  peculiar 
conditions  may  require  them, 
careful  inspection  of  buildings 
and  equipment  used  by  the 
workers,  and  an  extensive 
educational  campaign  con- 
ducted by  displays  of  posters  on  project  sites  and  by 
instruction  and  conferences  for  supervisors  and  fore- 
men. First-aid  serAaces  are  available  for  all  workers. 
Workers  engaged  in  dangerous  undertakings  are 
equipped  with  goggles,  safety  belts  and  lines,  respira- 
tors, gas  masks,  safety  helmets,  or  other  devices  that 
offer  appropriate  protection  against  the  hazards  of  their 
work. 

All  accidents  occurring  on  WPA  projects,  or  involv- 
ing employees  during  workmg  hours  or  wliile  being 
transported  to  or  from  projects,  are  reported.  These 
reports  show  that  during  the  first  2  years  of  WPA 
operations,  from  July  1,  1935,  to  June  30,  1937,  there 
were  95,608  disablmg  injuries  during  the  5,332,000,000 
man-hours  of  exposure — a  frequency  rate  of  18  injuries 
per  million  man-hours.  All  injuries,  whether  com- 
pensatable  lost-time  cases  or  noncompensatable  cases, 
residting  in  loss  of  time  from  the  worker's  regular  occu- 
pation even  though  there  is  no  absence  from  the 
project  are  recorded  as  disabling  injuries.  The  in- 
creasing effectiveness  of  the  safety  precautions  taken 
on  WPA  projects  is  indicated  by  the  reduction  in  the 
frequency  rate  of  disabling  injuries  from  about  20  per 
million  man-hours  during  the  first  year  of  operation  to 
less  than  16  during  the  second  year,  as  indicated  in 
chart  8. 

It  is  estimated  that  disabling-injury  frequency  rates 
ranged  from  5  accidents  per  milUon  man-hours  worked 
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CHART    8 

DISABLING    INJURIES    INCURRED   IN 
WPA    PROJECT    WORK 

July  I,  1935    Through    June  30,  1937 
DISABLING    INJURIES 


/////////////////////////y////////////. 


MAN-HOURS    WORKED 


FREQUENCY    RATES 


1936 


During  tliis  2-year  period  tlie  number  of  workers 
employed  by  the  WPA  and  exposed  to  the  hazards 
incident  to  project  work  ranged  up  to  3,000,000  per- 
sons. They  worked  on  150,000  projects  varying  from 
all  kinds  of  heavy  construction  work  to  hand  sewing 
and  many  cultviral  activities.  The  number  of  workers 
suffering  fatal  accidents  while  at  work  on  these  projects 
between  July  1935  and  July  1937  totaled  810,  or  only 
about  one-half  of  the  mortality  estimates  for  the  WPA 
program  based  on  former  work  project  experiences. 

Compensation  for  Workers 

Compensation  is  ]3rovided  for  those  WPA  workers 
who  are  injured  or  killed  by  accident  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  Under  each  of  the  ERA  acts,  funds  have 
been  allocated  to  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission  for  this  purpose.  The  ERA 
Acts  of  1935  and  1936  limited  the  maximum  compensa- 
tion to  security  wage  workers  to  $25  a  month  in  case 
of  injury  and  to  $3,500  in  case  of  permanent  disability 
or  death.  Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1937  the  maximum 
compensation  for  injury  was  increased  to  $30  a  month. 
Any  worker  who  is  absent  from  work  for  more  than  3 
days  as  a  result  of  an  injury  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  is  entitled  to  compensation  benefits. 

In  accord  with  WPA  regulations  an  injured  employee 
is  not  separated  from  a  project  until  at  least  15  days 
have  elapsed  after  an  accident.  If  the  disabihty  is  for 
more  than  15  days,  another  qualified  member  of  the 
family  may  be  assigned  to  work  during  the  wage  earner's 
period  of  incapacity,  even  though  the  disabled  worker  is 
still  receiving  compensation  benefits.  Injured  workers 
are  permitted  to  work  overtime  subsequent  to  their 


on  educational,  clerical,  and  professional  and  teclmical 
projects  to  24.5  per  million  man-hours  on  sewer  and 
other  utility  projects.  Table  28  gives  man-hours 
worked  on  each  type  of  project  with  the  estimated 
frequency  rate  for  the  2-year  period.  Naturally  the 
highest  frequencies  occur  on  construction  projects 
because  the  risk  is  greater  on  that  type  of  project. 

Table  28. — IMan-Hours  and  Injury  Rates  on  WPA  Projects, 
BY  Major  Types  of  Projects 

Cumulative— JCLT  1.  1935,  Through  Juxe  30.  1937 


Type  of  Project 

Man-hours 
(Thousands) 

Number  of 
Injuries  Per 

Million 
Man-hours 

1.  965,  289 
457.  014 
536,  165 
267,351 
459,  158 
104,  686 

S^i 
527,  614 
176,  277 

Public  buildings 

22  0 

Conservation 

19  0 

-Airports  and  oti.i  r  ;i  ,     ,    ; ,  ....■:, 

17.5 

Sanitation  and  IumIiIi 

18  2 

Goods 

12  0 

Miscellaneous; """I 
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recovery  in  order  to  reeonipenso  them  so  far  as  possible 
for  the  difference  between  what  they  would  have  earned 
as  wages  and  what  was  received  as  compensation. 

By  June  30,  1937,  reports  of  381,521  cases  of  persons 
injured  wliile  working  on  WPA  projects  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  compensation  officers  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  to  wluch  authority  to  pay  compen- 
sation locally  for  periods  not  to  exceed  30  days  had  been 
delegated  by  the  U.  S.  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission.  Of  these,  78,636  were  lost-time  cases  which 
may  involve  cash  payments  of  compensation  for  1  day 
or  more,  and  302,885  were  cases  not  involving  compen- 
sation but  likely  to  require  medical  or  hospital  care. 

Compensation  payments  to  all  Works  Program  cases 
(predominantly  WPA  workers)  amounted  to  appro.xi- 
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mutely  $7,431,000  as  of  June  30,  1937.  The  major 
portion  of  the  expenditures  ($5,203,000)  was  for  the 
payment  of  medical,  hospital,  and  incidental  costs. 
Compensation  to  cases  receiving  payments  for  more 
than  30  days  of  disability,  for  permanent  disabihty,  or 
for  death  amounted  to  $1,463,000.  Payments  made  by 
local  WPA  compensation  officers  during  the  first  30 
days  of  disability  and  for  disability  of  less  than  30  days 
amounted  to  $765,000.  The  Conmiission  has  allowed 
compensation  for  646  fatalities  and  has  under  considera- 
tion about  350  additional  cases.  The  unexpended 
balance  of  the  $27,000,000  allocated  for  tliis  purpose  is 
available  for  future  claim  costs  of  injury  or  death  of 
Works  Program  employees  caused  by  accidents  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


Appropriations — Funds  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  Works  Program  were  appropriated 
by  the  Emergency  ReUef  Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
wliich  was  approved  on  April  8,  1935.  This  act  made 
a  direct  appropriation  of  $4,000,000,000  and,  in  addition, 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  funds  not  to  exceed 
$880,000,000  to  the  Works  Program  account  from  un- 
expended balances  of  prior  emergency  appropriations. 
Through  October  31 ,  1937,  transfers  of  this  kind  amount- 
ed to  $714,578,685.  The  Emergency  Rehef  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1936,  approved  June  22, 1936,  appropriated 
$1,425,000,000  to  carry  on  the  Works  Program.  This 
sum  was  later  supplemented  by  an  appropriation  of 
$789,000,000  made  in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1937,  approved  February  9,  1937.  A  third 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  that  of  1937, 
which  was  approved  June  29,  1937,  appropriated 
$1,500,000,000  for  continuing  the  Program. 

The  total  net  amount  made  available  by  the  three 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts,  including  the 
deficiency  appropriation,  is  $8,421,079,000.  Taking 
into  account  transfers  of  funds  between  the  ERA  Acts, 
the   fluids   that  have   been   available   for  Presidential 

Table  29. — Total  Funds  Available  and  Amounts  Allocated 
Under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and   1937 


CVMUL 

ATIVE  Throi 

OH  October 

31,  1937 

Provision 

Total 

ERA  Act 
of  1935 

ERA  Act 
of  1936 

ERA  Act 
of  1937 

Specific  appropriation 

Transfer  of  balances: 

From  prior  eniersency 
appropriations  B 

FromlOSSto  WM  \ct 

$7,714,000,000 
714,  578,  685 

$4,000,000,000 

713.478,685 
-139,500,000 
-10,000,000 

A  $2,214,000,000 

"""i39,"56o,'o66 

$1,500,000,000 
1,  100,  000 

-7,500,000 

10  000  000 

FromlasntoiySTAit.. 

From  1SI37  Act  to  repn- 
lar    appropriation. 
Corps  ul  Engineers- . 

-35,  000,  000 

35,000,000 
—7,  500,  000 

TOTAL        available 

Amount  allocated 

Unallocated  balance 

8,421,078,685 
7,653,799,497 
'76?;  279;  188 

4,563,978,685 

4,559,407.193 

4;  571, 492 

2.318,500,000 

2,  298,  851,  675 

19,648,325 

1.538,600,000 
795,640,629 
743,069,371 

*  Includes  $789,000,000  appropriated  in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act 
of  1937. 

B  Including  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act;  Emergency  Appropriation 
Act.  fiscal  year  1935;  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act;  Emergency  Relief  and  Civil 
Works  Act;  Act  To  Relieve  Unemployment,  March  31.  1933;  Agricultural  Adjust- 


allocation  under  each  of  the  three  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Acts,  as  of  October  31,  1937,  are  as 
follows:  ERA  Act  of  1935,  $4,563,979,000;  ERA  Act  of 
1936,  $2,318,500,000;  ERA  Act  of  1937,  $1,538,600,000. 
These  data  relate  to  ERA  Act  funds  only,  and,  conse- 
quently, do  not  include  Civihan  Conservation  Corps 
appropriations  made  directly  by  Congress,  nor  do  they 
include  money  for  non-Federal  projects  of  the  PWA 
financed  tlirough  use  of  revohing  funds  released  for 
grant  purposes. 

Allocations— From  the  $8,421,079,000  made  avail- 
able under  the  three  ERA  Acts,  the  President  had  allo- 
cated $7,653,799,000,  or  91  percent  of  the  total,  by 
October  31,  1937.  These  funds  have  gone  to  the  61 
Federal  agencies  that  iiave  participated  in  the  Works 
Program  at  some  time  during  its  operation.  Table  30 
lists  the  major  agencies  receiving  funds  and  the  amounts 
allocated  to  each.  Most  of  the  allocations  have  been 
made  for  the  operation  (including  the  administration) 
of  work  projects  to  give  employment  to  needy  unem- 
ployed persons.  Some  agencies,  however,  have  received 
allocations  for  purposes  other  than  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  persons  in  need  of  relief.  Tliis  group  includes 
such  agencies  as  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, which  received  funds  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935 
to  continue  its  program  of  relief  grants  to  States  until 
the  Works  Program  was  well  under  way ;  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  (formerly  the  Resettlement 
Administration)  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
which  were  provided  ^\ith  money  for  maldng  loans  and 
grants  to  farmers;  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission,  wliich  received  funds  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  for  death  and  injury  suffered  by 
Works  Program  employees;  and  several  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which  have  re- 
ceived allocations  for  administrative  expenses  incurred 
in  cormection  with  the  Works  Program. 

Expenditures — Expenditures  of  ERA  Act  funds  of  aU 
agencies  cooperating  in  the  Works  Program  amounted 
to  $6,892,512,000  thi'ough  October  31,  1937.  At  that 
time  there  was  $439,516,000  in  funds  allocated  to  agen- 
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cies  but  not  obligated,  and  $767,279,000  in  funds  not 
yet  allocated  to  agencies.  Expenditures  of  tlie  major 
agencies  tbrougb  October  31,  1937,  together  \\-ith  their 
unobligated  balances,  are  shown  in  table  30. 

Table  30. — Status  of  Fund.s  Under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935, 
1936,  AND  1937,  BY  Major  Agencies 
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Cl-MVLATIT 

E  Through  October  31, 1937 

Allocations 
Agency                      i   (Warrants 
Issued) 

Obligations 

Expendi- 

Unobli- 
gated 
sllanoes 

Department  of  Agriculture 

$1,098,787,419 

$1,033,472,602 

$915,390,628 

$65,314,817 

Public  Roads 

506,899,691 
464,860,619 
127,027.109 

496,375,803 
414,803,108 
122,  293,  691 

404,  364,  534 
392,892,893 
118.133,201 

10,  623,  888 

Farm    Security   Administra- 

Other   bureaus  and   general 
administrative  expenses 

4.  733.  418 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Department  of  Commerce 

367,200 
12.101.480 

350,869 
11.848.083 

162,  829 
11.749.392 

16.  331 
263.  397 

Department  of  the  Interior 

154,805,325 

127,532,805 

102,297.965 

27.272.520 

Reclamation 

66,652,000 

49,603.395 

38,  549,  930 

2.  512,  309 
32,  816,  753 

679,000 
39,674,846 

155,000 

92,810.188 

57,607,804 

36,694,346 

33,  230,  656 

2,134,982 

30,  533,  517 

626,874 

37,  661,  726 

147, 190 

79,  631,  222 

46, 117,  253 

32,280,388 

23,900,324 

2,039,193 

30,  028,  282 

586,339 

36,997,792 

25,353 

78,  737,  503 

9,  (M4, 196 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Administration^,.. 

Other   bureaus   and   general 
administrative  e.xpenses...-- 

Department  of  Justice -.- 

12,909,049 

5,319,275 

377,327 

2,  283.  236 

52  126 

Department  of  the  Navy 

2,  013. 120 

Department   of  the   Treasury 

(including  revolving  fund  of 

$3.000.000) 

13, 178.  966 

War  Department 

227.378.753 

180,211,546 

173,340,242 

47  167  207 

186,  738,  108 
35.  609.  053 

5.  031,  592 

142,  847,  059 
32,982,993 

4,381,494 

138,  018,  967 
31,  235,  083 

4,086,192 

Quartermaster  Corps - 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
general   administrative  ex- 

2,  626,  060 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  *-- 
EmpIoyees'CompensationCom- 

365,826 
594,936,258 

37.925,000 
16,884,474 
934,842.359 

365,  813 
594,411,018 

9,830,726 
16,884,474 
933,914,266 

251,  075 
692,164,867 

9,780.822 
16,884,474 
933,  744. 163 

525,240 

Farm  Credit  Administration. . . 
FederalEmergeneyReliefAdmn. 

"'"'928,693 

Public  Works  Administration. . 

428,889,197 

421,  456.  474 

338,979,666 

7.432,723 

107,  870,  289 
321.  018.  908 

100.903,615 
320,562,859 

82,  852,  957 
266. 126.  709 

Xon-Federai"B                

Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 

15.420,939 

1.  227. 186 

3,943,059,226 

18. 160,  769 

15,419,744 

1,  227,  161 

3,702,799,80) 

13:822:594 

12.071,273 

1,  226,  686 

3,622,798,666 

13,254,342 

Veterans'  Administration. . 

Works  Progress  Administration 

25 

240,259,421 

4,  338. 165 

7,653,799,497 
767,  279, 188 

7,214,283,491 

6,892,511,561 

439,516,006 

Unallocated.. 

Total  available  for  allocation.  .. 

8,421,078,685 

*  Since  July  1, 1936,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been  financed  by  direct 
appropriations. 

B  Does  not  include  funds  relea.=ed  for  grants  as  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936 
and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937. 

3  of  funds  provided  in  the  ER.\ 

During  recent  months  expenditures  of  all  agencies 
have  been  running  considerably  below  those  made 
during  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year.  In 
October,  expenditures  of  all  agencies  amounted  to 
$144,653,000,  a  decline  of  47  percent  from  the  October 
1936  total.  For  the  4-month  period  ending  October 
31,  1937,  expenditures  were  42  percent  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1936.  In  making  comparisons 
with  the  autumn  of  1936  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  1936  expenditures  include  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  employment  and  other 
aid  extended  to  persons  suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
drought. 


The  peak  in  total  monthly  expenditures  of  all  agencies 
was  reached  in  April  1936,  when  $320,899,000  was 
expended.  October  1937  expenditures  re[)resent  a 
decline  of  55  percent  from  that  level.  Monthly  expendi- 
tures of  all  agencies  and  of  the  WPA  alone,  from 
August  1935  to  October  1937,  are  depicted  in  chart  9. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  expenditures  from  FERA 
allocations  were  substantial  in  1935  and  that  since  June 
1936  the  CCC  has  been  financed  b_v  direct  appropria- 
tions. PWA  non-Federal  expenditures  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937  are 
not  included  in  these  expenditure  data. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Allocations — In  order  to  carry  the  major  portion  of 
the  employment  load  under  the  Works  Program,  ranging 
between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  total  since  the  early 
months  of  operation,  the  WPA  had  been  allocated 
$3,943,059,000  through  October  31, 1937.  Thisamount 
represents  52  percent  of  the  total  allocations  to  all 
agencies.  Most  of  these  funds  have  been  allocated  for 
the  operation  of  WPA  projects,  as  table  31  shows;  other 
allocations  include  those  for  the  NYA  programs,  for 
administrative  expenses,  and  for  certain  land  utilization 
and  drought  relief  operations  carried  out  under  the 
Farm  Securitv  Administration. 


Table  31. — Status  of  Funds  Allocated  to  WPA,  bt 
Programs 


CrMVLATIV 

E  Through  October  31,  1937 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Program 

-Amount 

Per- 

Total- 

$3,943,059,226 

$3,702,799,805 

$3,622,798,665 

100.0 

WPA  work  projects 

3,689,340,995 

3,402.726.686 

3.  329,  646,  944 

91.9 

State  work  programs 

Federal  Nation-wide  pro- 

3,476,045,182 
113,295,813 

3,294,823.986 
107.  902.  700 

3,223,900,027 
105,  746, 917 

89.0 
2  9 

NY  K  programs 

123,69.5,362 

114,975,164 

112,331,778 

3  1 

57,833,408 
66,861,954 

54.427,173 
60,547.991 

53,303,665 
59,028,113 

WPA  and  NYA  administra- 

169,015,086 

28.883.547 
32,  124,  236 

156,957,847 
28, 140, 108 

153,113,963 
27,  705,  980 

Land  utilization  and  drought 

Undistributed 

Programs  of  the  Farm  Security  Admini 


operated  with  WPA  funds, 
of  funds  provided  in  t 


Expenditures— Through  October  31,  1937,  AYPA 
expenditures  amounted  to  .$3,622,799,000,  or  92  per- 
cent of  the  total  allocated  to  the  WPA.  Nearly  92 
percent  of  the  expenditures  were  made  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  WPA  work  projects,  which  are  predominantly 
locally  sponsored  undertakings.  On  NYA  student  aid 
and  work  project  programs  together  3  percent  of  the 
total  WPA  expenditures  were  made,  and  administrative 
expenses  for  both  the  WPA  and  the  NYA  represented 
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about  4  percent  of  all  expendi- 
tures. The  remaining  expendi- 
tures, amounting  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total,  were  made 
chiefly  during  1936  in  connection 
with  drought  relief  and  land 
utilization  activities  carried  on 
by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration but  financed  from  WPA 
allocations. 

During  the  year  endhig  Octo- 
ber 31,  1937,  WPA  and  NYA 
admmistrative  expenses  as  a  per- 
cent of  all  expenditures  of  the 
WPA  (including  NYA)  have 
varied  about  the  cumulative 
figure  of  4.2  percent  which  covers 
operations  from  the  beginning  of 
WPA  activities  through  October 
31,  1937.  The  administrative  ex- 
pense for  the  year,  however,  was 
somewhat  below  4.2  percent.  As 
of  the  end  of  October  the  22,646 
persons  on  WPA  and  NYA  ad- 
ministrative pay  rolls  represented 
a  substantial  decline  of  38  percent 
from  the  36,496  persons  on  ad- 
ministrative pay  rolls  in  October  1936.  In  addition  to 
persons  on  administrative  pay  rolls  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber 1937,  there  were  7,740  persons  in  a  category  knowni 
as  general  project  supervisors,  consisting  of  personnel 
employed  on  projects  in  clerical,  timekeeping,  and 
sunilar  capacities. 

Table  32. — Monthly  Expenditures  of  WPA 

July  1935  to  October  1937 
[In  Millions  of  Dollars! 


MONTHLY  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  OF  ALL  AGENCIES  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM  * 

August  1935- October   1937 


Z^.A 


Month 

.\mount 

Month 

Amount 

1935 
July 

0.2 
5.8 
17.0 
3,5.7 
61.1 
136.9 

193e  {Cont'd) 
November 

185.5 

October 

November 

December 

1937 

Cumulative  through 
December 

256.  7 

167.9 
164.3 
191.5 
182.6 
173.7 
169.1 
162.9 
157.4 
165.0 
180.9 

Atod^:::;:::::::::::;:: 

.\ljril 

166.0 

Mav 

138  3 

juS::::::::::;::;::::::::: 

Cumulative  through 

February 

March... 

3  204  9 

July 

iXSber;;:::;;;:::  :; 

Mav.... 

102  0 

August 

Cumulative  through 
October 

October..  :"" ■■ 

' 

tober  1936,  constitutes  a  decline  of  45  percent.  During 
the  period  from  July  through  October  1937,  WPA  ex- 
penditures were  37  percent  below  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  Although  the  extent  of 
the  decline  is  in  part  due  to  unusual  expenditures  made 
in  connection  \\\\X\  drought  relief  in  1936,  the  major 
factor  is  the  reduction  in  regular  WPA  operations. 
Month-by-month  expenditures  of  the  WPA  on  all  of  its 
programs  are  shown  in  table  32. 

The  division  of  WPA  expenditures  as  between  pay- 
ments to  workers  and  pvu-chases  of  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  and  rent  of  buildings  and  equipment 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  primary  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  maldng  payments  to  workers.  Per- 
sonal ser\-ices,  i.  e.,  payments  to  workers,  accounted 
for  86  percent  of  all  expenditin-es  on  WPA  work  projects 

Table  33. — Expenditures  of  Funds  Allocated  to  WPA,  by 
Objects  of  Expenditure 

Cumulative  Through  October  31.  1937 


In  recent  months  WPA  expenditures  have  been  at  a 
much  lower  level  than  during  the  earher  months  of 
WPA  operations.  In  October  1937,  expenditures 
amounted  to  $100,168,000,  which,  compared  with  Oc- 


Object  of  Expenditure 

-Ml  Programs  » 

State  Work  Programs 

and     Federal     Na- 
tion-wide Program 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

$3,622,798,665 

100. 0 

$3,329,646,944 

3,  099,  316,  657 

291,720.060 

196,372.732 

31,616,393 

3,772,923 

85.6 

8.0 
5.4 
0.9 
0.1 

2.849,217,001 

275,831,114 

182,024,134 

21.358.466 

1,  216,  229 

Purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and 

Rent  of  buildings  and  equipment. . 

5.5 

Lesj  than  0.05  percent. 
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through  October  31,  1937.  On  matericals,  sxipplics, 
and  equipment  8  percent  of  the  project  cost  total  was 
spent,  and  on  equipment  and  other  rents,  5  percent. 
Other  expenditiu-es,  cliiefly  for  communication,  trans- 
portation, and  similar  services,  accounted  for  the 
remaining  1  percent  of  the  total.  The  distribution  of 
expenditures  on  all  WPA  programs  combined  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  for  WPA  projects  alone. 

Monthly  WPA  Expenditures  per  Worker— The 
labor  and  nonlabor  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  may 
be  exjiressed  in  terms  of  the  monthly  outlay  per  person 
employed  on  WPA  projects.  As  table  34  shows, 
workers  received  about  $55  a  month  in  the  period  from 
July  1936  through  October  1937.  Nonlabor  expendi- 
tures on  projects  tended  to  decrease  during  this  period 
from  a  monthly  average  of  $11.18  in  the  last  half  of 
1936  to  $9.49  in  the  first  half  of  1937,  and  $8.01  in  the 
4  months  ending  October  31,  1937.  The  labor  and 
nonlabor  costs  together  indicate  a  Federal  man-month 
expenditure  of  about  $65  per  month.  In  recent 
months  the  outlay  for  WPA  project  operations  has 
averaged  a  little  over  $63.     Sponsors'  funds  supplement 


Table  34. — Man-Month  Expenditures  in  Federal  Funds 
FOR  Labor  and  Nonlabor  Costs  on  WPA  Projects  for 
Selected  Periods  * 

July  1936  Through  October  1937 


Last  6  Months 
1936 

First  6  Months 
1937 

July  1937  Through 
October  1937 

Object  of 
Expenditure 

Total  ex- 
penditures 

Ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
per 
man- 
month 

Total  ex- 
penditures 

Ex- 

Uires" 
per 

month 

Total  ex- 
penditures 

Ex- 
pendi- 
tures 
per 

month 

Total 

$945,008,718 

$65.80 

$806,284,351 

$64.85 

$384,  768,  658 

$63.09 

784,410,322 
160,  598, 396 

64.62 
11.18 

688,294,265 
117,990,086 

55.36 
9.49 

335,913,738 
48,854,920 

Nonlabor 

-*  state  work  ])rogranis  and  Federal  Nation-wide  program. 

Federal  expenditures  in  connection  with  nonlabor 
expenses  chiefly  but  also  in  supplying  the  services  of 
engineers,  skilled  labor,  and  similar  workers  necessary 
to  project  supervision  and  prosecution.  Recent  in- 
creases in  nonlabor  expenditures  of  sponsors  have 
counterbalanced  the  downward  trend  in  Federal  non- 
labor  expenditures.  (See  pp.  39-40  for  further  dis- 
cussion of  s])onsors'  funds.) 

Funds  for  Other  Federal  Agencies 

Public  Works  Administration — For  the  continua- 
tioii  of  the  program  of  public  works  begun  under  tlie 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  the  Public  Works 
Administration  has  received  allocations  of  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935.  This  money  has 
been  used  for  making  grants  to  local  bodies  for  non- 


Federal  projects — for  schools,  bridges,  sewer  systems, 
etc. — and  for  the  PWA  housing  program.  Although  no 
funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Acts  of  1936  and  1937 
have  been  allocated  for  PWA  projects,  provisions  of  the 
ERA  Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937 
authorize  the  making  of  grants  for  non-Federal  projects 
from  revolving  funds,  previously  available  only  for 
loans.  Under  the  latter  act  the  maximum  amoimt 
available  for  this  purpose  was  raised  to  $359,000,000 
from  the  $300,000,000  limit  set  in  the  ERA  Act  of  1936. 

Through  October  31,  1937,  allocations  under  tiie 
ERA  Act  of  1935  to  the  Non-Federal  Division  of  the 
PWA  amounted  to  $321,019,000  of  which  practically 
all  had  been  obligated  and  80  percent  expended  as  of 
that  date.  ERA  Act  allocations  to  the  Housing  Divi- 
sion totaled  $107,870,000  by  the  end  of  October  1937. 
Of  this  amount,  94  percent  had  been  obligated  and  77 
percent  expended.  The  amounts  allocated  to  both 
PWA  divisions  represent  9  percent  of  the  total  allocated 
to  all  agencies  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 

The  total  cost  of  non-Federal  projects  to  which 
grants  of  funds  from  the  1935  ERA  Act  allocations 
have  been  made  amounted  to  $800,179,181  by  the  end 
of  September  1937.  In  this  total  are  included  $321,- 
237,472  in  Federal  grants;  the  remainder  represents 
sponsors'  funds  of  which  $98,842,025  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  PWA.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  projects 
receiving  allotments  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  and 
the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937  is  $636,425,166. 
This  amount  includes  $257,125,063  in  PWA  grant 
money  and  $105,838,728  in  loans  made  by  the  PWA 
to  sponsors. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps — Activities  of  the  CCC, 
initiated  in  1933,  were  carried  on  during  the  period 
from  April  1935  through  June  1936  with  allocations 
under  the  ERA  Act  of  1935.  These  funds,  amount- 
ing to  $594,936,000,  represent  13  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  allocated  under  that  act.  Since  July  1,  1936, 
the  CCC  has  been  operating  through  direct  appro- 
priations of  Congress — $308,000,000  appropriated  by 
the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1936, 
$95,000,000  by  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act 
of  1937,  and  $350,000,000  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1938  (H.  J.  Res.  50,  75th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  July  1,  1937). 

Farm  Security  Administration — To  finance  the 
rural  rehabilitation,  the  land  utilization,  and  the  resettle- 
ment programs  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
funds  have  been  allocated  from  each  of  the  three 
ERA  Acts.  Through  October  31,  1937,  this  agency 
had  received  allocations  of  $222,626,000  under  the 
Act  of  1935,  $181,546,000  under  the  Act  of  1936,  and 
$60,689,000  under  the  Act  of  1937.  These  amounts 
represent  5  percent,  8  percent,  and  8  percent  of  the 
total  allocations  iinder  each  of  the  respective  appro- 
priation Acts.     Through  October  31,  1937,  89  percent 
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of  the  total  amounts  allocated  had  been  obligated  and 
S.5  percent  had  been  expended. 

Other  Agencies — Outstandmg  among  the  other 
agencies  which  have  received  allocations  from  the 
ERA  Acts  are  the  FERA,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  FERA  was  provided 
with  funds  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  to  enable  it 
to  carry  on  its  relief  program  while  the  Works  Program 
was  being  put  into  operation.  For  this  purpose 
$934,842,000  was  allocated;  practically  all  of  this 
amount  has  been  expended.  The  Bureau  of  Pubhc 
Roads   was   given   $497,248,000    under   the   ERA   Act 


of  1935  and  $9,651,000  under  the  ERA  Act  of  193G 
for  its  highway  and  grade-crossing  elimination  work. 
As  of  the  end  of  October  1937,  80  percent  of  the  amounts 
allocated  to  the  agency  had  been  e.xpended.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  received  fvmds  from  each  of  the 
three  acts  amounting  to  $186,738,000  through  October 
31,  1937;  these  allocations  include  $129,785,000  from 
the  Act  of  1935,  $10,200,000  from  the  Act  of  1936,  and 
$46,754,000  from  the  Act  of  1937.  The  status  of 
funds  of  these  and  other  major  agencies  is  shown  in 
table  30,  and  the  status  of  funds  of  all  agencies  is 
shown  in  table  IX  of  the  appendix. 


MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES,  and  EQUIPMENT 

For  WPA  Projects 


In  a  program  as  large  and 
diversified  as  that  of  the  WPA,  the  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  procured  for  project  operations  neces- 
sarily involve  large  expenditures  and  include  a  varied 
list  of  items.  About  60  percent  of  all  costs  other 
than  for  labor  represents  funds  used  in  procuring 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment;  other  nonlabor 
expenditures  arise  chiefly  in  connection  with  rent  of 
equipment  and  buildings  and  use  of  public  utility  ser\dces. 


Kinds  of  Materials,  Supplies,  and 
Equipment 

Through  October  31,  1937,  the  value  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  procured  for  WPA  projects 
totaled  $520,824,000.  Of  this  total,  $230,606,000 
represents  sponsors'  expenditures  and  $290,218,000 
represents  Federal  funds. 

Iron  and  steel  products  of  various  kinds,  includmg 
structural  and  reinforcing  steel,  cast  iron  pipe  and 
fittings,  heating  and  ventilating  equipment,  and  other 
iron  and  steel  products,  amounted  to  $97,065,000,  or 
nearly  19  percent  of  the  total.  Cement  and  concrete 
products  together  account  for  $70,286,000,  or  14  per- 
cent of  total  costs.  About  two-thirds  of  this  is  for 
purchases  of  cement  alone.  Lumber  and  its  products 
(excluding  furniture)  are  important  items,  comprising 
11  percent  of  all  outlays  for  nuxterials,  supplies,  and 
equipment.  Bituminous  pavmg  materials  and  mix- 
tures accounted  for  9  percent  of  the  total.  Textile 
purchases,  chiefly  for  sewing  rooms,  amounted  to 
$40,503,000  through  October  31,  1937,  and  involved 
8  percent  of  the  value  of  all  materials  procured.  The 
diversification  among  other  important  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  equipment  may  be  seen  in  table  35. 

Sponsors'  funds  cumidated  through  October  31,  1937, 
have  been  relatively  large  in  the  procurement  of  sand 
and  gravel,  cast  ii-on  pipe  and  fittings,  heating  and 
ventilating  equipment  and  supplies,  tools  (exclusive  of 
machine  tools),  lumber,  plumbing  equipment,  and 
paints  and  varnishes.     In  each  of  these  instances  spon- 


sors have  incurred  expenses  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  procurement  of  such 
items  as  cement,  bituminous  paving  materials  and  mix- 
tures, and  textiles,  Federal  outlays  have  been  relatively 
lieavv. 


Table  35. — Value  of  Materials,  Supplies,  and  Equipment 
Procured  for  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  of  Materials  and 
BY  Sources  of  Funds  * 


CvMVLATivE  Through  Oc 

T0BER31, 

1937 

Type 

Total 

Federal 
Funds 

'Sl^' 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

$520,824,208 

100.0 

$290,218,489 

$230,  606,  719 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

175,124.046 

33.8 

99.277.774 

75,846,272 

33,  237,  984 
27,192,266 
45,837,244 
24,  448,  467 

24,  747.  430 

19,660,666 

6.4 
5.2 
8.8 
4.7 

4.9 

3.8 

14.  019.  705 
16.  264.  480 
32.  419.  686 
14.808,420 

13,451.521 

8.313,963 

10,  927  786 

Cement 

Concrete  pn>,li,r,s        __     

Brick.  hiii:n,vi:lr,ai;  LiiluTclay 

pro.Inn.                             

other  St. .li.'.ri  i\ ,  iihl  l!  .-s  prod- 
ucts   -                               

13,  417,  659 
9,  640,  037 

11,  295,  909 

11,346,702 

Iron  and  steel  products,  exclusive 
of  machinery... 

97,064,629 

18.6 

49,  050.  221 

48.  014,  408 

Structural  and  reinforcing  steel... 

Cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings 

Ueating  and  ventilating  equip- 

26,056,618 
31.  386,  234 

5, 105,  020 
9,  055.  877 
?5,  460.  880 

5,0 
6.0 

1.0 

4.' 9 

16,  667.  310 
14,  664.  176 

2,  459,  607 
4,  322,  989 
11,936.169 

10,389,308 
16,  722,  058 

Tools,  exclusive  of  machine  tools. 
Other  iron  and  steel  products 

4,  732.  908 
13.524,721 

Machinery  and  equipment. 

21,  930.  373 

4.1 

13.  144,  923 

8.  785.  450 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus, 

10,604,859 

765.368 
10.  560. 146 

2.0 

0.1 
2.0 

5.960.872 

413,328 
6,  770,  723 

Paving    machinery,    apparatus, 
and  supplies 

352,  040 

Other  machinery  and  equipment. 

3,789,423 

Lumber  and  its  products,  exclusive 
of  furniture 

66,  721,  657 
40,  502,  566 

46,613,455 

10.9 
7.8 

8.7 

23,  567, 142 
36,  391,  388 

30,721,060 

33,164,415 

Textiles 

4,  111,  178 

Paving  materials  and  mixtures— 

Mi'icellaneous 

83,867,682 

16.1 

38,065,981 

45, 801,  601 

Petroleum   products,   not   else- 
where classified.. 

Plumbing  equipment  and  sup- 

11,717,113 

6,  056,  929 

6.064,006 
9,  212,  212 
6,646,849 

2,  080, 133 
1,  238,  810 
2,592,642 
38,  2,=i8.  889 

2.2 

1.2 

1.2 
1.8 
1.3 

0.4 
0.2 
0.5 
7.3 

6,286,622 

2,377,011 

3,  668,  705 
3,462,127 
3:607:711 

1,064,686 

831,  721 

1,  603,  139 

16,284.2,59 

5,430,491 
3,  679,  918 

Offlce  siipplies  .and  equipment. 

Chemicals  and  explosives 

Coal  and  other  fuel,  except  wood 

3,039,138 
1,  025,  447 

Tires  ami  ri.l.l.,.rL.c,„.ls       

Nonferrnus  ruftals       .       

Other      ...                

407,089 

989,503 

22.  974.  630 

orders  (Federal) 
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Cumulative  Throu 

GH  OCTOBEH  31,  1937 

Tvpc 

Cumulative 
June  30 

Through 
1936 

Sii  Months  Ending 
December  31, 1936 

Six  Months  Ending 
June  30,  1937 

Four  Months  Ending 
October  31, 1937 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent 

Total. 

.$181,  989,  541 

100.0 

$150,002,088 

100.0 

$118,801,013 

100.0 

$70.  031.  566 

100  0 

59,  606,  031 

32.8 

52,  846,  305 

3.5.2 

38.743.565 

32.6 

23. 92a  145 

10,  646,  487 

8,  639,  252 
15,  200,  860 

9:  305:  067 

9,  885.  782 
5,928,583 

5.9 
4.7 
8.4 
5.1 
5.4 
3.3 

10,413,223 
8,  717,  763 

14,  703,  649 
6,820,081 
6,  693,  837 
5,  497,  762 

6.9 
5.8 
9.8 
4.5 
4.5 
3.7 

7,  349.  252 
5.  424.  821 
9.496.640 
5.668.199 
5.463.991 
5.  350.  662 

6.1 
4.6 
8.0 
4.8 
4.6 
4.5 

4.829.022 
4,  410,  430 
6,436,095 
2,665,110 
2,  703,  820 
2,883,668 

9  2 

36,417,110 

20.0 

25,632,759 

17.1 

22.645.456 

19.1 

12,369,304 

9,  567,  196 
13,021,597 
1,  403,  884 
4:828.765 
7.  595.  668 

.5.2 

O.S 
2.7 
4.2 

7,191,006 
7,  390,  399 
1,540,484 
1,858,343 
7,  652,  527 

4.8 
4.9 
1.0 
1.2 
5.2 

5.  669.  919 
7.  126.  056 
1.  501.  576 
1.  604,  638 

6,  743,  267 

4.8 
6.0 
1.3 
1.4 
5.6 

3,  628,  497 

3,  848,  182 

659,  076 

764,  131 

3,469.418 

5  5 

0  9 

7,  436.  274 

4.1 

5.  869.  558 

3.9 

5,  696,  394 

4.8 

2.  928,  147 

4  2 

3,021,035 

320.  762 

4.094,477 

1.7 
0.2 
2.2 

2.963.468 

221. 129 

2.684.961 

2.0 
0.1 

3,097,523 

143,  638 

2.  455,  233 

2.6 
0.1 
2.1 

1,  522,  833 

79,839 

1,  325,  475 

1  9 

20.654.801 
17.664.265 
13,651.009 

n.3 

9.7 
7.5 

15.039.730 
10,617.967 
15.  380.  150 

10.0 
7.1 
10.3 

13,  514,  957 
8,609,450 
8,995.582 

7.6 

7,  512,  069 
3,  610,  8»4 
7,  586, 714 

Miscellaneous 

26,560,051 

14.6 

24.  615.  619 

16.4 

20.  595.  609 

17.3 

12,096,303 

17  3 

3.409.164 
1.  699,  688 

1,  995,  39:i 
3,IH2.  31S 

2,  273.  HI) 
S4S.  526 
438.  966 
906.949 

11,943.907 

1.9 
0.9 

1.1 

LS 
0.5 
0.2 
0.5 
6.5 

3.430.042 
1.951.804 

1.917.607 

483,  434 

3.36,096 

662.  554 

11.642.634 

2.3 

LI 

1:3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.4 
7.8 

2.936.601 

1.  613,  868 

1.  704.  147 

2.208.654 

1.594.536 

602.  004 

341,  076 

678, 109 

8,916,614 

2.5 
1.3 
1.4 

LS 
0.5 
0.3 
0.6 
7.5 

1,941,306 
791.  569 
772.  127 

1,362.130 
859.  566 
146. 169 
122.672 
345.030 

5.  755,  734 

■'  8 

Plumbing  equipment  and  si 1 1  iplii- _       

Office  supplies  an. irqiiiinTi. Ill,  inrliirliim  furniture 

Paints  and  varnish. s                  .__.       

1.1 
1.1 
2.0 

Coal  and  other  fuel,  except  «"i>daud  p.troleum 

0  2 

0  2 

Other 

8.2 

Based  on  reports  of  purchase  orders  (Federal)  and  certifications  of  sponsors'  eipendil 


Since  the  initiation  of  the  WPA  program  there  has 
been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  relative  importance  of 
sponsors'  expenditm-es  for  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment.  These  represented  28  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  period  ending  June  30,  1936,  43  percent  in  the 
following  6  months,  56  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1937, 
and  68  percent  in  the  4  months  ending  October  31, 
1937.  These  data  are  based  on  all  certifications  of 
sponsors'  expenditures  received  by  the  WPA  and  total 
pm-chase  orders  placed  by  the  Procurement  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Federal  outlays  as  deter- 
mined from  purchase  orders  may  be  assumed  to  precede 
actual  expenditure    (issuance  of  checks)   by  about   1 


month;  they  must  be  distinguished  from  the  expendi- 
ture data  used  elsewhere  in  tliis  report. 

The  total  value  of  each  kind  of  material  procured 
during  the  successive  periods  is  shown  in  table  36.  On 
a  monthly  basis,  outlays  for  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000  in  the  last 
half  of  1936,  $20,000,000  in  the  first  half  of  1937,  and 
$17,500,000  in  the  4  months  ending  October  31,  1937. 
The  relative  importance  of  most  items  has  not  changed 
greatly  during  the  operation  of  the  WPA  program,  al- 
though that  of  such  materials  as  clay  products  and  tex- 
tiles has  fallen  off  somewhat.     The  fact  that  sand  and 

Table  37. — Value  of  Materials,  Supplies,  and  Equipment 
Procured  for  WPA  Projects,  by  Major  Types  of  Proj- 


Cumulative  Through  October  31. 

1937 

Type  of  Project 

Amount 

Percent 

$520,824,208 

100  0 

and  streets. 

Highways,  roads, 
Public  buildings 

170.716.127 
97.312.334 
57,208.654 
16.  709.  470 
74,  280,  031 
19,512,308 
12,901,302 
46,  565,  800 
14,996,733 
10,621,449 

32.8 

18  7 

Z^. ''',■' ~''':i~'''„ 

1  other  utilities 

14.3 

3  7 

\\ih'^iii]"]::]\\\":\\\\\  '[]i:i:\\\]i\ 

8.9 
2.9 
2  0 

R0JECT.S  USE 
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gravel,  crushed  stone,  cement  and  bituminous  paving 
materials  seem  to  have  gi-eater  emphasis  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  than  in  the  first  half  may  be  attributed 
to  seasonal  variations  in  construction  work.  Reference 
to  the  data  for  the  4  months  ending  October  31,  1937, 
shows  that  montlily  outlays  for  several  individual  types 
of  materials  have  amounted  to  $1,000,000  or  more  in 
recent  months. 

Highway,  road,  and  street  projects  have  required 
the  largest  expenditure  for  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment — $170,716,000,  or  nearly  33  percent  of  the 
total.  This  amount  is  proportionate,  however,  to  the 
total  work  on  projects  of  this  type  as  judged  in  terms 
of  man-hours  worked  or  estimated  total  costs  of 
projects.  Based  on  the  same  comparison,  outlays  for 
pubhc  buildings  and  sewer  system  and  other  public 
utihty  projects  have  been  relatively  large.  Through 
October  31,  1937,  these  amounted  to  $97,312,000  and 
$74,280,000,  respectively.  For  white  collar  projects, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  materials,  suppUes, 
and  equipment  is  much  lower  than  man-hours  or 
project  costs  might  indicate.  Table  37  shows  the 
value  of  materials  and  equipment  procured  through 
October  31,  1937,  for  each  major  type  of  project. 

Total  Nonlabor  Costs 

Because,  for  the  most  part,  purchase  of  costly  equip- 
ment has  been  avoided,  expenditures  for  materials, 
suppUes,  and  equipment  comprise  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  WPA  project  nonlabor  costs.  The  balance 
consists  of  various  rent  and  service  charges.  Rent  of 
trucks,  teams  and  wagons,  autos,  vans,  and  busses 
accounts  for  approximately  tliree-fifths  of  all  rent  and 
service  charges.  Almost  half  as  much  is  expended  for 
the  rent  of  pa\-ing,  road  builtling,  and  construction 
equipment.  The  balance  is  distributed  among  such 
contractual  services  as  communication,  light,  power, 
heat  and  water,  rented  space,  and  transportation. 

For  all  "WPA  projects,  total  nonlabor  costs,  summa- 
rized from  checks  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
for  Federal  expenditures  and  from  certifications  of 
sponsors'  expenditures,  have  amounted  to  over  $877,- 
000,000  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  through 
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October  31,  1937.  During  recent  months,  these  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more 
than  $30,000,000  a  month.  For  earlier  months,  when 
the  WPA  was  employing  more  workers,  noidabor  ex- 
penditures were  between  $40,000,000  and  $50,000,000  a 
month. 


Table  38. — Monthly  Expenditures  for  Nonlabor  Costs  on 
WPA  Projects,  by  Sources  op  Funds  -'^ 

JDLT   1936  TO   OCTOBER   1937 

[In  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Total 

Federal 
Funds 

Sponsor 

•  Funds 

Month 

-\mount 

of  total 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1936. 

239,  MO 

163.517 

85,523 

35.8 

July 

44.  185 
39.335 
42,605 
45,396 

50!246 

24,284 
22,  447 
26,  073 
28,094 
28.766 
30,  405 

19,901 
16,888 
16,432 
17,302 
19,492 
19,840 

45  0 

.August 

42.9 

40  4 

.39  5 

1937 

46,992 
36,895 
39,898 
35,245 

40^220 
36,  802 
32,661 
31,  182 
33,  797 

23.432 

17,279 
20,972 
18, 112 
17,  369 
20.825 
16.037 
12.505 
9,789 

23,560 
19.  616 
18,926 
17. 133 
17, 139 

19,  395 

20,  765 
20,156 

21,  393 
23,273 

February 

53  2 

March 

^-^----     ■-"-■"-"'■^^ 

49.7 
48  2 

July 

56  4 

September 

68  6 

October 

68  9 

Cumulative  through  October  31.  1937.. 

877,164 

480,430 

396,  734 

45.2 

The  sponsors'  share  of  nonlabor  expenses  through 
October  31,  1937,  totals  $397,000,000;  this  is  about  45 
percent  of  all  nonlabor  costs  of  WPA  project  operations. 
Data  m  table  38  indicate  that  sponsors  have  assumed  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  these  costs.  Up  to  June  30, 
1936,  sponsors'  expenditures  of  this  kind  represented  36 
percent  of  the  total.  Durmg  the  6-month  period  entl- 
ing  December  31,  1936,  about  41  percent  of  the  non- 
labor  costs  were  met  by  sponsors  and  during  the  fol- 
lowmg  6  months  the  sponsors'  share  increased  to  nearly 
50  percent.  In  the  4  months  endmg  October  31,  1937, 
sponsors  bore  64  percent  of  all  nonlabor  costs  of  WPA 
project  work. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 


In  the  United  States,  as  in  most 
of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world,  the  problems 
facctl  by  youth  have  been  intensified  and  accentuated 
during  the  past  7  or  8  years.'  A  major  cause  has  been 
unemployment,  which  has  operated  not  only  to  reduce 
family  resources  on  which  young  persons  often  depend 
for  all  or  part  of  their  support,  but  also  to  restrict  the 
opportunities  youths  have  to  secure  jobs.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  between  IS  and 
25  years  of  age  who  are  unemployed  in  the  United  States 
approximates  20  percent  of  the  total  unemployed,  and 
if  youths  between  16  and  IS  are  included,  the  figure 
approaches  28  percent.  Although  considered  too  low 
by  some  autliorities,  even  these  estimates  indicate  a 
group  whose  problems  cannot  be  ignored. 

To  help  youth  utilize  constructively  an  extended 
period  between  school  and  a  permanent  job  that 
otherwise  might  be  wasted  in  idleness  has  been  the 
objective  of  youth  programs  initiated  in  many  coun- 
tries. Certain  methods  of  attaining  this  end  come 
immediately  to  mind,  such  as  continuing  the  period  of 
general  education;  providing  work  which  will  train  the 
young  worker  for  regular  employment;  extending  voca- 
tional-traming,  apprenticeship,  and  job-placement  serv- 
ices; and  improving  recreational  and  leisure-time 
facilities  available  to  young  persons.  These  form  the 
basis  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  program 
which,  together  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
program  of  work  for  young  men  on  projects  designed 
to  conserve  and  expand  the  Nation's  soil  and  forest 
resources,  is  the  major  instrument  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  facing 
young  persons  in  this  country. 

The  general  pattern  of  activities  through  wliich  the 
National  Youth  Administration  has  assisted  the  youth 
of  the  Nation  has  been  consistently  followed  since  its 
establishment  by  Executive  Order  No.  7086  on  June 

1  A  comprehensive  statement  on  the  subject  is  presented  in  Youih—.l  World  Prob- 
lem by  W.  Thacher  Winslow,  Washington,  D.  C:  U.  S.  Government  PrintinR 
Office,  1937. 


26,  1935.  The  NYA  has  patterned  its  student  aid 
after  a  program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  which,  during  the  school  year  19.33- 
34,  first  began  helping  college  students  in  continuing 
their  education.  This  type  of  aid  was  extended  under 
the  NYA  to  include  high-school  students  (and  some 
grade-school  students,  16  years  of  age  or  more)  as  well 
as  graduate  students  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Paralleling  the  student  aid  program  but  conducted  for 
youths  who  are  no  longer  in  regular  attendance  in 
school  is  the  work  project  program  of  the  NYA  through 
wliich  part-time  employment  is  provided  for  young 
persons  in  need.  These  work  projects  for  youths 
constitute  a  speciahzed  type  of  public  assistance  that 
had  not  been  carried  on  as  a  separate  program  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  NYA.  Completing  the 
undertaldngs  of  tlie  NYA  are  activities  directed  toward 
the  establislunent  of  job  training,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment services  for  youth.  The  work  of  the  NYA  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
WPA  Administrator  and  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  an  executive  director  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Funds 

Since  its  inception  the  NYA  has  received  allocations 
of  $122,233,050.  Of  this  total,  $39,381,811  has  come 
from  funds  made  available  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935, 
$65,501,239  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1936,  and  $17,350,000 
from  the  ERA  Act  of  1937.  Total  expenditures  through 
October  31,  1937,  amounted  to  $110,881,970.  These 
expenditures  were  about  equally  divided  between  the 
student  aid  and  the  work  project  programs.  On  work 
projects,  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  have  been 
supplemented  by  funds  supplied  by  local  agencies, 
cliiefly  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  materials, 
equipment,  office  space,  and  the  services  of  supervisory 
personnel.  Sponsors'  expenditures  for  materials,  equip- 
ment,   rents,    and    services    amounted    to    $2,981,000 
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thi'oiigh  October  31. 
totaled  $1,651,000. 

Student  Aid 

The  student  aid  program  of  the  NYA  started  opera- 
tions with  the  opening  of  the  1935-36  school  year 
including  among  the  recipients  of  financial  assistance 
not  only  college  students,  but  also  elementary-school, 
liigh-school,  and  graduate  university  students.  In 
addition  to  qualifying  under  the  16-25  year  age  lim- 
itation, eligibihty  for  student  aid  was  also  contingent 
upon  the  students  being  unable  to  continue  in  school 
without  this  assistance.  As  under  the  FERA  program, 
aid  was  extended  as  payment  to  students  for  work 
which  was  done  under  the  direction  of  school 
authorities. 

Starting  in  the  fall  of  1935,  the  number  of  persons 
benefiting  from  student  aid  work  rose  rapidly,  imtil 
almost  300,000  young  persons  were  included  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  peak  for  the  school  year  1935-36  was 
reached  in  April  1936,  when  405,000  students  were 
assisted.  During  the  summer  months  that  followed 
the  student  aid  program  was  reduced  to  negligible 
proportions,  but  in  September  the  program  was  re- 
sumed. The  largest  number  aided  was  reached  in 
April  1937,  when  about  444,000  were  receiving  benefits. 
This  total  included  298,000  liigh-school  students, 
141,000  college  students,  and  5,000  graduate  students. 
After  being  practically  suspended  in  the  summer  of 
1937,  the  student  aid  program  was  resumed  in  Sep- 
tember. During  the  follo^ving  month  aid  was  extended 
to  237,000  students.  Data  for  the  NYA  student  aid 
program  since  its  inception   are  shown  in  table   39. 
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The   number   receiving   aid   during   October    1937    is 
shown  by  States  in  table  IV  of  the  appendix. 

Maximum  monthly  payments,  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  are  in  force.  Students  in  secondary 
schools  may  earn  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $6  a  month. 
College  students  may  earn  up  to  $20  a  month  but  must 


not  average  more  than  $15  per  month  over  a  9-month 
period,  and  graduate  students  may  earn  up  to  $40  in  a 
given  month  but  may  not  receive  more  than  $30  per 
month  as  an  average  over  the  school  year. 

The  444,000  students  working  in  April  1937  (the  peak 
month  of  the  program)  earned,  on  the  average,  29 
cents  an  hour,  amounting  to  $7.57  during  the  month. 
Monthly  earnings  of  high-school  students  averaged 
$4.89,  those  of  college  students,  $12.65,  and  of  graduate 
students,  $23.33.  The  hourly  earnings  of  these  three 
groups  of  students  averaged  24  cents,  33  cents,  and  53 
cents,  respectively. 

Table  39. — Number  of  Persons  Asslsted  Under  the  NYA 

Student  Aid  Program,  by  Months 

September  1935  to  October  1937 


Month 

Total 

High 
School 

College 

Graduate 
School 

19SS 

34,924 
183,  594 
234,450 
282,829 

306,  490 
351.  302 
380.  099 
4M.  749 

26,163 
75,033 
118.273 
159,  158 

189.  031 
227,629 
256,  706 

275,  644 
266,304 
125,  879 

3,071 
1,707 
52,  155 
207,  964 
267,  475 
270,  464 

276,  584 
283,738 
294,456 
297,871 
280,427 
153,  168 

8,700 
104,  969 
111.500 
118.463 

112,  654 
118,623 
117,287 
122,  498 
125,758 
80,  509 

October :.._-.;; 

mse 

4,805 

A^. 

6,707 

September 

1,707 
02  969 

6,650 

10,  730 
128,  771 
137,  250 
136,  572 

136,733 

139,  641 
142. 127 

140,  699 
139,841 

92,  382 

84 

October 

341,583 
400,263 
412,210 

418,721 
428,  818 
442,100 
443,  986 
425,694 
249,  826 

4,8.58 

December 

I9S7 

5,174 

March 

5  517 

Aoril 

5  416 

M^  ;::;:;;;;::;:::::::::::::::::::;;: 

Julv 

237!  307 

30,863 
151,  203 

4,675 
84,235 

October  _.              .  '            :...     ' 

Duruig  the  current  school  year  (1937-38)  aid  for 
graduate  students  is  to  be  operated  as  part  of  the  college 
aid  program.  Although  special  allotments  of  funds  are 
not  to  be  made  for  graduate-student  aid,  no  change 
has  been  made  ui  the  maximum  amount  graduates  may 
receive.  The  upper  age  limit  during  the  commg  year, 
however,  has  been  lowered  from  25  to  24  years. 

xVnother  change  in  the  program  reduces  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  who  are  to  receive  student  aid  during 
the  present  school  year,  tlrrough  adjustment  m  money 
quotas  assigned  to  mdividual  institutions.  These 
quotas  are  based  on  a  fixed  percentage  of  enrollment  and 
the  maximum  earnings  available  to  a  student  over  a 
9-month  period.  Originally  the  number  of  students 
aided  under  the  NYA  in  each  mstitution  was  set  at  12 
percent  of  the  1934  enrollment;  no  differentiation  was 
made  between  high-school,  college,  and  graduate  stud- 
ents. Under  present  stipulations  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents of  school  aid  (elementary-school  and  high-school 
students)  is  set  at  10  percent  of  the  1936  enrollment, 
and  the  number  receiving  college  aid  (now  to  include 
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graduate  aid)  is  fixed  at  8  percent  of  the  1936  enroll- 
ment. As  formerly,  if  the  funds  made  available  to  an 
institution  under  these  quotas  are  inadequate  to  provide 
aid  to  all  the  needy  students,  a  supplementary  amount 
may  be  obtained  through  a  transfer  of  funds  from  a 
school  that  has  not  made  full  use  of  its  quota. 

Through  the  work  that  has  been  required  of  students 
they  have  gamed  valuable  experience  which  will  help 
them  to  obtain  work  in  the  future.  Included  among  the 
varied  types  of  employment  are  clerical  and  office 
work;  library,  museum,  and  laboratory  assistance;  the 
conducting  of  forums,  adult  education  classes,  and  other 
civic  services ;  special  research ;  and  the  mauitenance  and 
repair  of  grounds  and  buildmgs  of  nonprofit  educational 
institutions. 


Work  Projects 

Assistance  to  youths  who  are  not  in  fuU-time  attend- 
ance at  school  is  the  primary  function  of  the  NT  A  work 
program.  In  general,  eligibility  for  jobs  is  restricted  to 
youths  who  are  members  of  families  who  have  been 
certified  as  m  need  of  rehef.  Although  a  few  noncer- 
tified  persons  are  employed  on  NYA  projects,  youths 
with  relief  status  have  comprised  95  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  employed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program.  Montlily  earnings  for  about  one-third 
of  the  normal  hours  of  work  required  of  regular  WPA 
workers  have  been  set  at  approximately  one-thinl  the 
security  wage  schedule,  with  the  further  restriction 
that  wages  paid  to  youths  shall  not  exceed  $25  per 
month. 

Activities  on  NYA  work  projects  began  m  January 

CHART     lO 

EMPLOYMENT    UNDER     NYA     PROGRAMS 

Through     October      1937 


Table  40. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  NYA  W'ohk 
Projects,  by  Sex  and  by  Relief  St.\tus 


MONTHLY- 

January 

1930  TO  October  19 

7 

Month 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Persons  Certified  as 
in  Need  of  Relief 

.Number 

Percent 
of  total 

1938 
January 

16,  751 
78,  755 

163,  491 
181,  279 
177,  846 
184,  256 

164,  792 
161,571 
166,  664 
16.5,  741 
172.402 
178,099 

184,807 
189,  298 
191,583 
192,  132 
184,  656 
172,  816 
149,836 
133,111 
127,  219 
122,  827 

10,  179 
47,676 
97,872 

105,  743 
99,935 

100,  989 
88,  600 
85:385 
87,  773 
85,  387 
87,  439 
90,903 

94,  799 

96,  992 

97,  737 
96,  393 
89, 135 
81,  940 
70,  267 
62,  148 
59.  099 
56,  851 

6,572 
31,079 
65,619 
75,  536 
77,911 

83,  267 
76. 192 
76, 186 

78,  891 
80,  354 

84,  963 
87,  196 

90,008 
92,  306 
93,846 
95,  739 
95,  421 
90,  876 

79,  569 
70,  963 
68.  120 
65.  976 

15,  760 
75!  130 

157,  240 
174,015 

156,  699 
154, 131 
159,  048 

158,  412 
164,799 
170.  430 

177,015 
181,  015 

183,  673 

184,  477 
177, 155 

lt3l? 
127.  399 
121.  746 
117,084 

94.1 

m^k"^:;::::;::::::::::::::: 

June 

95  7 

July 

95  4 

October 

95  6 

95  7 

1937 

95  8 

95  9 

May                        ' 

96  0 

June 

95  9 

jui^::";::::::::::::::::::::: 

Octobe  . 

95.8 

1     i      1      1      i 
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1936  when  some  17,000  youths  were  first  given  work. 
Employment  expanded  rapidly  durmg  the  next  few 
months  and  then  fluctuated  between  160,000  and  185,- 
000  persons  duruig  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Addi- 
tional jobs  were  provided  in  the  spring  of  1937  and,  in 
consequence,  peak  employment  of  192,000  was  reached 
in  April.  The  subsequent  declme  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  on  NYA  work  projects  to 
123,000  in  October  1937.  Of  the  October  total, 
117,684  persons,  or  95.8  percent,  had  been  certified 
as  in  need  of  rehef.  These  data  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tribution by  sex  are  given  iii  table  40.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  each  State  during 
October  1937  is  shown  in  table  IV  of 
the  appendix. 

During  the  first  half  of  1937  the  num- 
THousANDs  Of  her  of  young  persons  separating  from 
NYA  work  projects  each  month  consti- 
tuted a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total 
number  employed.  Representing  less 
than  9  percent  of  the  total  number  em- 
ployed in  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
the  relative  number  of  youths  separating 
from  the  program  had  increased  by  July 
to  nearly  17  percent  but  declined  in  Au- 
gust to  10  percent.  Youths  leaving  work 
projects  in  September  represented  11  per- 
cent of  the  total  employed.  Opportu- 
nities to  enter  private  employment  were 
the  chief  reasons  for  youths  leaving  NYA 
projects.  This  factor  accounted  for  more 
than  a  tliird  of  the  separations  during  the 
7  months  from  March  to  September  in- 
clusive (over  44  percent  in  April),  as  in- 
dicated in  table  41.     Other  separations 
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were  duo  to  loss  of  eligibility,  employment  under  other 
governmental  agencies,  illness,  or  other  disability,  and 
the  general  curtailment  of  the  program. 

Table  41. — Total  Number  of  Yodths  Separating  From 
NYA  Work  Projects  and  Percent  Entering  Private 
Employment 

March  Through  September  1937 


Table   42. — Averac 
Persons  Employe 


Hourly   and    Monthly    Earxi.vgs   op 
)N  NYA  Work  PROJEfTs,  by  Months  -^ 


Total  Persons  Separating 
From  NYA  Projects 

Percent 
Entering 
Private  Em- 
ployment 

Month 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  em- 
ployment 

134, 512 

13,052 
18,  629 
24,  648 
26,  269 
24,  906 
12.  905 
14,  203 

9.7 
13.3 
15.2 
16.6 

9.7 
11.2 

AprilB   ■ 

June 

July 

August 

September _ 

34.3 
26.6 
37.3 
37.0 

A  New  York  (e.<clu<iing  New  York  City),  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  not  included, 
s  Vermont  is  not  included. 

Average  hourly  and  average  monthly  earnings  on 
NYA  work  projects  have  been  fairly  constant  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program.  In  the  first  month 
(January  1936),  before  operations  had  been  initiatetl 
very  widely,  average  hourly  earnings  were  45  cents, 
but  by  the  next  month  the  average  had  fallen  to  40 
cents.  Since  that  time  the  average  has  varied  between 
36  cents  and  40  cents  per  hour.  Monthly  payments 
were  relatively  low  in  the  early  part  of  the  program 
(since  many  workers  did  not  work  a  full-time  assign- 
ment when  the  program  was  getting  under  way)  but 
since  Apiil  1936  they  have  fluctuated  between  $15.62 
and  $17.74.  Table  42  gives  the  average  hourly  and 
montlily  earnings  for  all  persons  employed  on  NYA 
work  projects  exclusive  of  women  in  educational 
camps,  by  months,  from  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  October  1937. 


January 

1936  TO 

October  1937 

Month 

Ss 

Average 
Monthly 
Earnings 

1936 

$0,451 
.402 
.387 
.380 
.380 
.376 
.393 

:ii 

.371 
.374 
.372 

.375 
.370 
.369 
.367 

.379 

.384 
.375 
.381 

Febraary 

May ■ "' 

September 

ortober ..      .     :::::::::::::::::::::::;;;::::::: 

16.81 

l'»7 

January 

March 

16  49 

May.   .           '                                    ■ 

July 

Allfust:::; :::::;;:;:: ; ■  ■ ■ 

September 

October 

A  Exclusive  of  young  women  in  XY.\  educational  cau)ps. 

Youths  employed  on  NYA  work  projects  take  part 
in  a  varied  program.  Table  43,  applying  to  the  first 
half  of  October  1937,  shows  that  almost  30  percent  of 
the  youths  were  employed  on  professional  and  clerical 
projects  among  which  clerical  projects  predominated. 
Goods  projects  occupied  16  percent  of  the  youths 
(10.8  percent  working  on  sewing  projects  and  5.6  per- 
cent on  workshop  projects).  About  13  percent  of  the 
youths  worked  on  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities  and  almost  12  percent  were  recreational 
leaders  in  parks  and  play  centers.  Public  buildings 
jobs  occupied  more  than  10  percent  of  the  youths. 
Other  construction  acti\'ities  (highway,  road,  and  street 
projects  and  conservation  projects)  were  less  important. 

Indicative  of  the  heavier  and  more  manual  type  of 
work  is  a  project  in  West  Virginia  (New  Haven,  Mason 
County)  for  the  construction  of  a  youth  community 
center.     The  structure  is  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the 


Table  43. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Employed 

ON  NYA  Work  Projects,  by  Major  Types  of  Projects 

Half  Month  Ending  October  1.5, 1937 


Type  of  Project 

Percent 

Total 

100  0 

Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities.       .. 
Conservation..  _ 

13.1 
1.2 

CONSTRUCTING  TYPEWRITE 


9  7 

Goods                                                                                                 -.  - 

16.4 

i^ewin? 

10  8 

5  6 

UKl'OltX   OX   I'HOCKK.SS 

State  and,  although  built  j)ruuarily  for  the  needs  of 
youth,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  community  building  for 
older  persons.  Wlien  the  building  is  complete,  the 
workers  will  have  served  an  apprenticeship  assisting 
skilled  carpenters,  brickmasons,  and  other  trained  men. 

A  project  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  given  about  20 
young  workers  a  good  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
landscaping  and  planting.  The  project,  carried  on  near 
the  heart  of  the  city,  was  undertaken  to  improve  an 
undeveloped  area  by  grading  and  by  planting  shrubbery 
and  trees.  In  Havre,  Mont.,  a  project  for  the  general 
overhauling  of  the  city  lighting  system;  redecoration, 
repair,  and  painting  of  all  lamp  posts;  and  removal  of 
overhead  wires  pro^ided  work  for  nine  young  persons. 
The  youth  employed  on  the  job  have  learned  to  paint, 
to  do  work  with  concrete,  and  to  install  electric  wiring. 

On  a  white  collar  project  in  Connecticut,  about  16 
young  persons  are  engaged  in  making  a  study  of  motor 
vehicle  operators  by  age  and  sex,  covering  holders  of 
State  hcenses  issued  in  1932,  1934,  and  1936.  About 
400,000  cases  are  being  tabulated  for  each  year.  When 
complete,  the  count  will  enable  the  motor  vehicle 
department  to  determine  the  percentage  of  each  age 
group  of  operators  involved  in  accidents.  In  addition, 
a  similar  census  of  the  ages  of  motor  vehicles  is  being 
taken  for  comparison  with  accident  records  to  determine 
the  relative  hazards  associated  with  cars  and  trucks  of 
different  ages. 

A  project  to  employ  disabled  youth  has  been  set  up 
in  Wisconsin  where  about  170  persons  have  been 
employed  in  typing  and  proofreading  the  State  Supreme 
Court  industrial  decisions.  Since  1911,  when  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Compensation  Act  went  into 
effect,  962  industrial  cases  have  been  appealed  to  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  These  decisions  are 
being  removed  from  the  general  volumes  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  are  being  put  in  chronological 
order,  typed,  and  bound  in  four  volumes.  Sets  of 
these  volumes  will  be  placed  in  the  various  State  court- 
house law"  libraries  wiiere  they  will  be  available  to 
attorneys,  law  students,  and  the  public  for  use  in 
preparing  industrial  cases  before  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  or  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Each 
worker  on  this  project  is  required  to  enroll  part  time 
in  classes  in  office  training  in  the  Milwaukee  schools 
in  addition  to  working  the  rec|uisite  number  of  hours  on 
the  project. 

Anotlier  phase  of  NYA  work  projects  provides 
opportunities  to  "learn  while  you  earn"  to  sons  and 
daughters,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  of  tenant 
and  other  low-income  farm  famihes  that  are  receiving 
some  form  of  public  assistance.  Resident  vocational 
training  projects  are  now^  in  operation  at  40  educational 
institutions  in  10  States  with  appro.ximately  3,300 
students  on  the  rolls.  Special  agricultural  training 
and  homemaking  courses  are  provided  with  paid  part- 
time  employment  on  construction  and  farm  projects 
in  State  agricidtural  schools  and  colleges.  The  plan 
has  pro\ided  a  practical  way  to  give  training  in  farm 
management  to  those  yoimg  persons  who  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  scientific  farm  methods. 

Carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  various  State  schools  and  colleges, 
the  project  work  consists  in  part  of  constructing  work- 
shops and  cooperative  dormitories  where  groups  of 
students  may  Uve  at  a  very  low  cost.  Students  also 
are  employed  in  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
demonstration  plots  and  plant  nurseries,  and  in  assist- 
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ing  the  Agricultural  Extension  Sei\ace  in  its  farm  and 
home  demonstration  work.  Devoting  approximately 
half  their  time  to  work  on  these  projects  the  youths 
earn  a  montlily  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  the  WPA 
security  wage  prevailing  in  the  region  but  sufficient 
to  cover  their  expenses  for  room,  board,  medical  care, 
textbooks,  and  equipment,  and  allow  them  $5  in  cash 
each  month  for  personal  needs. 

Applicants  usually  are  selected  for  terms  varying 
from  6  weeks  to  6  months.  Courses  are  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  individual  groups  but  in  general  are 
designed  to  give  the  students  practical  instruction  in 
the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  farming  and 
home  economics.  Of  an  elementary  type,  because 
many  of  the  students  selected  have  had  less  than  a 
high-school  education,  most  of  the  classroom  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  through  demonstration  methods. 

Other  NYA  Activities 

A'^ocational  guidance  and  job  placement  services 
have  been  recognized  by  educational  authorities  as 
essential  to  youth,  but  these  services  have  in  the  past 
been  available  in  only  a  limited  number  of  the  more 
progressive  schools.  Moreover,  for  out-of-school  youth 
there  was  little  assistance  of  tliis  type  prior  to  the 
NYA.  Tlirough  its  work  in  this  field,  the  NYA  is 
making  these  services  available  to  thousands  of  young 
persons  faced  with  the  problem  of  making  a  li\ang. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  and 
the  desire  to  make  the  services  available  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  youths,  much  of  the  vocational- 
guidance  work  has  involved  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  occupational  bulletins.  Covering  such 
types  of  work  as  air-conditioning,  Diesel  engineering, 
beauty  culture,  and  dressmaking,  these  bidletins  give  a 
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short  liistory  and  discussion  of  each  occupation,  analyze 
the  qualifications  required,  and  present  a  picture  of  the 
working  conditions  and  employment  possibilities.  In 
some  States  guidance  ser^ace  is  extended  through  occu- 
pational classes  and  vocational  radio  talks. 

In  65  cities  located  in  27  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  junior  placement  offices  have  been  set  up 
by  the  NYA  with  vocational  youth  counselors  in  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
National  Reemployment  Service.  By  September  1, 
1937,  a  total  of  165,738  apphcants  had  registered  at 
these  offices,  more  than  70,000  of  whom  were  placed  in 
private  industry.  A  total  of  39,833  employers  had  been 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  offices  to  sohcit  jobs 
for  young  persons. 

The  Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training, 
which  was  financed  by  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion for  a  period  of  2  years,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Committee  will  continue 
its  educational  campaign  to  encourage  young  persons 
to  learn  skilled  trades  through  indenture  agreements. 


THE   NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

On  Reempolyment   Opportunities   and  Recent  Changes 
in   Industrial   Techniques 


The  Project  on  Keeniploynient 
Oppoi  iiiiutic-.  :ii)<l  Recent  Changes  in  Industrial  Tech- 
niques was  initiated  in  1935  as  part  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration's  national  research  program. 
In  establishing  this  project,'  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  recognized  the  necessity  for  study  on  a 
broad  front  of  the  dynamics  of  technological  change  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  our  national  economy. 
The  general  assignment  for  the  project  was  to  inquire, 
with  the  cooperation  of  industry,  labor,  and  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies,  into  the  e.xtent  of  recent 
changes  in  industrial  techniques  and  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  these  changes  on  the  volume  of  employment 
and  unemployment. 

The  approach  to  the  assignment  may  be  formulated 
in  approximation  as  follows.'  The  problem  of  tech- 
nological change  in  our  economic  life  has  two  basic, 
related  aspects:  first,  the  effects  of  change  in  industrial 
methods  on  the  production  of  goods  and  ser\'ices  and 
on  the  volume  of  employment  afforded  thereby,  and 
second,  its  effects  on  the  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment experience  of  individual  workers  and  on  labor 
market  relationships. 

Study  of  the  first  involves  the  determination  of 
changes  in  labor  productivity,  the  determination  of  the 
types  of  technological  changes  wliich  help  to  explain 
the  changes  in  productivity,  and  the  analysis  of  these 
changes  in  the  economic  context  in  wliich  they  are 
found.  Thus,  such  questions  as  changes  in  the  utili- 
zation and  costs  of  raw  materials,  equipment  and  power, 
the  growth  of  capital,  changes  in  market  requirements, 
and  the  relation  of  output  to  capacity  are  relevant  to 
an  analysis  of  changing  industrial  tecliniques  and  their 
effects  on  the  volume  of  employnaent  and  production. 

■  Prepared  by  Edmund  J.  Stone,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Research 
Project. 

1  David  Weintraub  and  Irving  Kaplan  are,  respectively,  Director  and  .4.ssociate 
Director  of  the  project. 

*  A  more  complete  statement  which  defines  the  analytical  approach  to  the  problem 
and  presents  the  scope  and  perspective  of  the  work  is  given  by  Irving  Kaplan  in  the 
Research  Program  of  the  National  Research  Project,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  WP.i  National 
Research  Project,  .\ugust  1937, 


The  second  problem,  the  effects  of  industrial  change 
on  indiA-iduals  attached  to  producing  units  in  the 
economy,  is  concerned  with  the  employment  and  un- 
employment experience  of  workers  in  various  industrial 
segments  of  the  economy.  Major  importance  is 
attached  to  the  work  histories  of  indi^^duals  in  selected 
industrial  situations  in  terms  of  the  frequency  and 
duration  of  periods  of  unemployment  and  the  frequency 
and  character  of  changes  in  occupation,  employer,  and 
industry.  These  are  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the 
characteristics  and  history  of  the  industries  and  work- 
ing population  of  the  situation  selected  for  inquiry. 

The  integrating  principle  of  the  analyses  undertaken 
is  the  conception  of  technological  change  as  inseparable 
from  its  context  of  historical  economic  relationships. 
The  problems  studied  are  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
technological  change  takes  place  and  the  effects  which 
it  has  on  trends  in  production,  employment,  and  the 
incidence  of  unemployment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  governmental  agencies 
dealing  directly  with  problems  of  the  unemployed,  the 
project's  work  embraces  two  separable  questions: 
Wliat  are  the  prospects  for  a  higher  or  lower  level  of 
unemployment?  In  which  industries,  occupations,  or 
locations  is  the  impact  of  technological  change  on  em- 
ployment opportunities  most  significant? 

The  Studies  and  the  Cooperating 
Agencies 

The  objectives  of  the  various  studies  and  the  kinds  of 
data  collected  are  further  indicated  in  the  following 
outline: 

I.  General  statistical  studies,  based  primarily  upon 
previously  available  materials,  designed  to  yield  a 
historical  picture  of  the  relation  of  trends  in  productiv- 
ity, production,  and  employment  in  American  industry 
as  a  whole  and  in  its  component  parts.^     In  addition, 

3  Ilarry  Magdoff  in  charge. 
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employment  and  imemploynient  data  liave  been 
assembled  for  an  analysis  of  long-term  trends  in  em- 
ployment in  the  several  groups  of  industries  and 
occupations. 

II.  Special  studies  of  selected  industries,  to  acquire 
material  for  the  construction  of  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  incidence  of  technological  and  managerial  changes 
on  employment  and  production  in  individual  producing 
imits  and  industries. 

A.  Manujadure — 1.  Studies  based  on  surveys  of 
individual  plants  in  the  brick  and  tile,  lumber,  cement, 
beet-sugar,  and  flour-milling  industries  are  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Eesearch.^  Special  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  data,  related  to  changes  in  labor  productivity,  on 
percent  of  capacity  produced,  prices,  costs,  capital 
devoted  to  the  production  processes,  and  equipment 
changes.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  volume  of  labor  embodied  in  the  raw 
materials  and  equipment  utihzed.  A  survey  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  manufacture  was  undertaken '  to 
furnish  some  of  this  information,  and  to  supply  material 
for  an  analysis  of  the  rates  at  which  different  types  of 
mechanization  have  been  introduced  and  the  conditions 
influencing  changes  in  mechanization  rates.  The 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Forest  Ser\'ice  Research  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  provided  special  tabulations  or  reports. 

2.  Surveys  of  individual  plants  in  the  boot  and  shoe, 
leather,  silk,  cotton  and  rayon  textiles,  cotton  garment, 
cigar,  and  cigarette  manufacturing  industries  were 
imdertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.^  These  studies  cover  records  of  production, 
employment,  and  pay  rolls,  and  explanations  of  pro- 
ducti\nty  changes  in  terms  of  such  factors  as  the  intro- 
duction of  machineiy  and  reorganization  of  operations. 

3.  A  study  of  changes  in  job  requirements  of  manu- 
facturing plants  in  Minnesota  is  being  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Employment  Stabilization  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which 
made  a  similar  study  about  5  years  ago. 

B.  Mining — Studies  of  changes  in  output  per  man  as 
conditioned  by  changes  in  production,  mechanization, 
and  i)hysical  conditions  of  mining  are  being  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines." 
The  following  extractive  industries  are  covered:  bitu- 
minous coal,  anthracite,  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  iron 
ore,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  phosphate  rock, 
gypsum,  stone,  sand,  and  gravel.     This  work  is  based 

<  Harry  Jerome  and  William  A.  Neiswanger  in  charge. 
5  Under  the  supervision  of  J.  Van  Horn  Whipple  and  George  Perazich. 
'  Under  the  direction  of  Boris  Stern  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
:  O.  E.  Kiessling  of  the  Mineral  Production  and  Economic  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  charge. 
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largely  on  data  available  in  the  files  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  supplemented  by  field  inquiries. 

C.  Agriculture — Studies  of  changes  since  1910  in 
the  volume  of  agricultural  production,  labor  utilized, 
and  output  per  worker  are  being  conducted  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.'* The  agricultural  economics  departments  in  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  California,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  New  York  are  also  cooperating.  These 
studies  include  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  such 
factors  as  changes  in  tecliniques,  mechanical  appliances, 
and  farm  practices.  Principal  crops  and  livestock 
products  are  covered.  Material  available  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  has  been  supplemented  by  a  field 
survey. 

D.  Transportation — These  studies,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,' 
include  a  history  of  technological  changes  in  the  railroad 
industry  and  their  eft'ects  on  railroad  labor  and  on  the 
operating  efficiency  of  the  roads,  an  analysis  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment  records  for  400,000  work- 
ers in  the  railroad  industry,  and  a  field  study  of  supple- 
mentary employment  and  of  unemployment  among 
railroad  workers. 

III.  Studies  of  the  effects  of  industrial  change  on 
labor  markets  and  on  individual  workers.  These  studies 
are  designed  to  throw  light  on  such  factors  as  the 
frequency  and  duration  of  periods  of  unemployment; 
the  frequency  and  character  of  changes  in  occupation, 
employer,  and  industry;  the  occupational  mobility  of 
workers  of  different  ages  or  with  different  types  of 
industrial  experience;  the  sources  of  the  labor  supply 
in  new  and  expanding  industries;  and  the  geograpluc 
mobility  of  labor  in  relation  to  the  migi'ation,  expan- 
sion, or  decline  of  industries.  Most  of  these  studies 
are  based  on  field  work  conducted  by  the  project. 
They  include  the  following: 

A.  Studies  in  the  Philadelphia  labor  market,  con- 
ducted in  coooperation  with  the  industrial  research 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"' 
include  an  employment  and  unemployment  survey;  a 
study  of  job  openings,  new  applicants,  and  placement 
records  of  the  State  employment  office;  and  an  analysis 
of  the  employment  histories  of  workers  in  selected 
occupations  and  industries. 

B.  The  analyses  of  work  histories  of  railroad 
employees  were  referred  to  above. 

C.  Studies  using  employment  histories  and  back- 
ground material  from  selected  industrial  situations 
were  made  in  14  different  localities."     One  of  these 

s  John  A.  Hopkins  in  charge. 

»  A.  O.  Silverman  of  tlie  Railri)a.l  Uetiremenl  Board  in  charge. 
11  Gladys  L.  Palmer  of  ilie  Industrial  Research  Department  in  charge, 
u  Initiated  with  Francis  M.  \'reeland  in  charge:  field  work  completed  and  tabula- 
tions and  analysis  of  results  conducted  with  H.  Paul  Douglass  in  charge. 
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studies,  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  tlie  Social  Security  Board. 

Summaries  of  Reports  Published 

Suiuniaries  of  the  findings  on  a  number  of  tiie  studies 
undertaken  have  been  prepared  and  pubUshed.  These 
include  reports  on  various  aspects  of  the  extractive 
industries,  agriculture,  and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  a 
more  general  statement  on  the  relationship  of  imemploy- 
ment  and  labor  productivity.  Numerous  other  studies 
in  technology  and  in  productivity  in  selected  industries, 
and  of  effects  of  industrial  changes  on  labor  markets 
and  on  individual  workers,  are  nearing  completion. 

Upon  publication  these  reports  are  made  available 
to  interested  persons.  Judging  from  the  variety  of 
inquiries  and  comments  received,  the  reports  have 
been  found  useful  for  many  purposes.  For  example, 
copies  have  been  mailed  on  special  request  to  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  financial  institutions;  labor 
union  organizations;  national.  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States;  trade  journals;  private 
research  organizations;  professional  workers;  teachers 
and  students  of  economics  and  allied  fields;  and  inter- 
ested lavmen. 


The  nature  and  the  findings  of  the  studies  alrcadv 
published  are  summarized  in  tlie  remaining  paragraphs 
of  this  discussion. 

Unemployment  and  Increasing  Productivity 

"Unemployment  and  Increasing  Productivity"  '- 
deals  in  a  general  way  with  the  over-all  changes  in  the 
Nation's  productivity,  employment,  and  unemploy- 
ment since  1920,  and  emphasizes  some  of  the  important 
questions  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment. According  to  this  report,  the  growth  in  total 
output  from  1920  to  1929  was  not  sufficient,  in  the  light 
of  the  increased  productivity  and  the  growth  of  the 
labor  supply,  to  absorb  all  the  available  manpower; 
the  result  was  a  substantial  volume  of  unemployment 
during  this  entire  period.  It  is  estimated  that,  in 
order  for  unemployment  to  drop  to  the  1929  level  by 
1937,  goods  and  services  produced  would  have  to  reacli 
a  point  20  percent  higher  than  obtained  in  1929,  even 
if  the  productivity  level  of  193.5  remained  unchanged. 

An  undetermined  but  substantial  proportion  of  the 
unemployed  in  any  single  year  has  probably  consisted 
of  workers  displaced  from  their  jobs  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  employment  dislocations  wliich  accom- 
pany technological  progress.  The  notable  expansion 
in  employment  which  took  place  between  1920  and 
1929  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
service  activities;  their  occupational  requirements  dif- 
fered so  widely  from  those  of  the  basic  industries  which 
registered  declines  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
all  the  workers  displaced  from  basic  industries  ob- 
tained new  jobs  in  the  service  industries.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  seems 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  further  technological  progress 
toward  a  level  of  productivity  substantially  liigher 
than  that  attained  prior  to  1929.  The  rate  of  ad- 
vance differs,  of  course,  in  different  industries,  but 
since  our  economic  system  has  not  evinced  an  ability 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  fast  enough,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  dislocations  occasioned  by 
teclinological  progress  will  continue  to  present  serious 
jjroblems  of  industrial,  economic,  and  social  readjust- 
ment. 

Mining 

The  report  "Technology  and  the  Mineral  Indus- 
tries" '^  presents  an  over-all  picture  of  recent  techno- 


12  David  Weintraub  and  Harold  L.  Posner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  WPA  National 
Research  Project,  March  1937.  Prepared  for  the  National  Resources  Committee 
and  also  published  in  itsreport.  Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy,  Washington, 
U.  C:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1937.    Pp.  67-87. 

15  F.  G.  Tryon,  K.  C.  Heald.  T.  T.  Reed,  G.  S.  Rice,  and  OUver  Bowles,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  WPA  National  Research  Project,  April  1937.  Prepared  for  the  National 
Resources  Committee  and  also  published  as  a  chapter  in  its  report.  Technological 
Trends  and  National  Policy.  Washington,  D.  C:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
June  1937.  Pp.  14S-76.  This  cliapter  is  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  results  of 
the  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  project  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  was  issued  as  an  introduction  to  the  series  of  "Mineral  Technology  and  Output 
per  Man  Studies"  in  the  several  extractive  industries. 
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logical  changes  in  the  major  mining  industries  and 
developments  in  exploration  technical  es.  Increasing 
depth  of  operations,  pitch  of  beds,  and  distance  of 
underground  haulage,  and  declining  tliickness  of  veins 
or  grade  of  ore  are  discussed  as  factors  tending  to 
offset  the  effect  of  improved  teclinology  on  total  em- 
ployment in  mining.  It  is  concluded  that,  in  general, 
the  outlook  for  the  next  10  years  as  compared  with 
the  1920's  appears  to  be  one  of  increasing  total  labor 
rec[uirements  in  oil  and  gas,  of  labor  displacement  in 
coal,  and  of  little  change  in  employment  in  metal 
mining.  For  the  extractive  industries  as  a  group, 
there  seems  little  chance  that  total  employment, 
during  the  next  decade,  will  rise  much  above  the 
level  of  the  '20's.  Output  per  man  will  continue  to 
increase,  though  probably  not  as  rapidly  as  durmg 
the  '20's.  The  long-run  view,  though  the  date  at 
which  the  situation  will  present  itself  is  not  predictable, 
is  clearly  one  of  increasing  physical  difficulties  and 
declining  output  per  man-hour.  Meanwhile,  mechani- 
zation is  changing  the  kind  of  workers  needed  under- 
ground, favoring  younger  men  educated  to  work  with 
machines,  and  increasing  the  need  for  technical  men 
and  supervisors. 

A  report  on  small-scale  gold  placer  mining  "  provides 
the  first  comprehensive  data  on  employment  and  pro- 
duction in  the  small-scale  gold  placer  mining  industry. 
During  1935  more  than  28,000  of  the  unknown  but 
larger  number  of  individuals  who  tried  their  luck  at 
placer  mining  made  at  least  one  sale  to  a  bullion  buyer. 
For  the  28,000  miners  who  made  one  sale  or  more,  the 
average  number  of  days  worked  was  45,  the  average 
daily  gross  income  was  $1.60,  and  the  average  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  were  $72.  Belief  officials  in 
Western  States  had  frequently  requested  information 
that  would  enable  them  to  evaluate  income  prospects 
in  small-scale  gold  mining,  which  was  often  suggested 
as  a  means  of  self-support  for  large  numbers  of  the 
unemployed.  The  report  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  this  suggestion  can  no  longer  be  taken  seriously. 

"  Charles  White  Merrill,  Charles  W.  Henderson,  and  O.  E.  Kiessling,  Smatl-Scale 
Placer  Mines  as  a  Source  of  Gold,  Employment,  and  Livelihood  in  I9S5,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  WPA  National  Research  Project,  May  1937. 
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A  considerable  proportion  of  even  the  relatively  success- 
ful miners  were  dependent  upon  public  relief  agencies 
for  a  part  of  their  support.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  men  engaged  in  placering  only  temporarily.  Many 
of  these  itinerant  miners  had  skilled  trades  and  had 
gone  into  placering  because  of  lack  of  job  opportunities 
elsewhere.  Three-fourths  of  them  were  more  than  40 
years  old,  and  about  one-half  were  over  50. 

Preluninary  results  of  a  study  of  installations  of 
loaders  in  underground  metal  and  nonmetal  mines 
are  presented  in  another  report.'^  Yearly  sales  since 
1923  are  tabulated  for  scraper  loaders  and  for  shovel 
loaders,  both  of  which  are  currently  being  introduced 
into  mines  at  a  significant  rate.  In  1936  the  sale  of 
shovel  loaders  greatly  exceeded  sales  during  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  field  distribution  of  installations  is 
mapped  by  land  of  loader  and  by  kind  of  mine.  It  is 
noted  that  conveyors,  which  are  now  used  in  many 
coal  mines,  have  also  been  introduced  into  a  few  metal 
and  nonmetal  mines.  Changes  in  the  types  of  machines 
sold  are  reviewed,  and  the  potential  market  for  loaders 
is  discussed  by  regions  and  by  types  of  mines. 

"  L.  N.  Plein.  F.  E.  Berquist.  and  F.  G.  Tryon,  Mechanization  Trends  in  Melal 
and  Nonmetal  Mining  as  Indicated  by  Sales  of  Underground  Loading  Equipment, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  WPA  National  Research  Project.  June  1937.  Some  of  the  data 
in  this  reiinrt  were  published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  May  1937. 
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A  fourth  report  on  the  mining  industries  deals  with 
bituminous  coal  and  anthracite.'"  Data  by  States 
and  by  counties,  derived  from  the  1935  Census  of 
Business,  are  presented  in  some  detail  on  the  number 
of  workers  employed,  wages  paid,  volume  of  production, 
and  cost  of  fuels  and  supplies.  A  brief  analysis  relates 
tlie  1935  data  to  earlier  censuses.  These  data  showed 
a  decline  in  the  number  on  pay  rolls  in  bituminous  coal 
mining  between  1929  and  1935  of  23,000  men,  or  5 
percent.  In  the  anthracite  mines  the  decline  was  50,- 
000  men,  or  35  percent.  In  1935  wages  constituted 
61.2  percent  of  the  value  of  products  at  the  mine  in 
bituminous  coal,  and  57.1  percent  in  anthracite.  A 
new  employment  series,  the  average  number  of  wage 
earners  excluding  shut-do  wnperiods,is  presented  for  1935. 


Agriculture 

A  report  on  the  sugar-beet  industrj' '"  pomts  out  that 
the  introduction  of  trucks  and  tractors,  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  and  enlarged  efjuipnaent  for  field 
operations,  and  the  general  improvement  of  farm 
practices  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  labor  required  per  acre  of  beets  during  the  last 
cjuarter  century.  At  the  same  time,  the  propagation 
of  new  and  disease-resistant  seed  varieties  has  increased 
yields  per  acre.  Cost  estmiates  on  available  designs  of 
beet-harvesting  machinery  indicate  that  these  machines, 
capable  of  displacing  a  large  part  of  the  hand  labor  now 
required,  had  attained  an  economic  advantage  over 
hand  harvestmg  in  1936.  Unless  there  is  a  much 
greater  expansion  of  sugar-beet  acreage  than  can  now 
be  anticipated,  it  seems  clear  that  extensive  mechaniza- 
tion would  necessarily  diminish  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment afforded  by  the  sugar-beet  crop  to  hand  laborers. 

Stripper-tj'pe  cotton  harvesters  have  been  in  use  for 
some  years  in  certain  low-yielding  cotton  areas  where 
once-over  machines  are  sometimes  economical  as  stantl- 
by  equipment,  according  to  a  report  dealing  with 
mechanical  cotton  pickers.'^  The  report  discusses 
recent  developments  in  mechanical  cotton  pickers 
adaptable  for  use  in  heavy-yielding,  level,  or  gently 
rolling  areas  w^here  careful  picking  is  necessary.  It  is 
estimated  that  150  million  man-days  of  labor  are 
required  to  harvest  a  crop  of  12.5  million  bales,  or  labor 
enough  to  provide  constant  employment  for  almost 
4  million  hand  pickers  throughout  a  season  of  40  work- 
days. Thus,  widespread  introduction  of  a  mechanical 
harvester  would  have  serious  effects  on  the  labor  market 


i«  EmploymerU  and  Related  Statistics  of  Mines  and  Quarries,  193S:  Coal.  Part  I— 
••Bituminous  Coal"  by  F.  G.  Tryon,  W.  H.  Young,  M.  E.  Wilson,  and  F.  E. 
Berquist;  Part  II— ••Pennsylvania  Anthracite"  by  F.  0.  Tryon,  M.  Otero,  W.  H. 
Young,  and  D.  C.  .\shinead,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  WPA  National  Research  Project, 
June  1937. 

1"  Loring  K.  Macy,  Lloyd  E.  .Vrnold,  Eugene  G.  McKibben,  and  Edmund  J. 
Stone,  Changes  in  Technotogy  and  Labor  Requirements  in  Crop  Production:  Sugar 
Beets,  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  WP.\  National  Research  Project,  August  1937. 

»  Roman  L.  Home  and  Eugene  G.  McKibben,  Changes  in  Farm  Power  and 
Equipment:  Mechanical  Cotton  Picker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  WPA  National  Research 
Project,  August  1937. 
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of  the  South.  It  would  probably  also  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  stimulate  the 
use  of  tractors  anil  improved  machmery  in  other  phases 
of  cotton  culture,  result  in  a  geographical  shift  of 
cotton-producing  acreage  to  areas  best  suited  for 
mechanized  tillage  and  harvest,  and  increase  the  size  of 
cotton  farms. 

In  evaluating  the  economic  prosjiects  for  one-row 
machines  of  the  type  experimented  with  during  the  1936 
harvest,  the  report  concludes  that  the  cost  of  picking 
100  pounds  of  seed  cotton  by  machine  was  about  $1.65 
as  compared  with  about  $1.00  for  hand  picking  in  the 
same  area.  With  an  improved,  two-row  machine  the 
cost  of  picking  might  be  reduced  to  about  65  cents  per 
100  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  several 
years  to  develop  such  an  improved  machine,  and  that 
in  such  an  event,  half  the  Nation's  cotton  acreage  may 
be  involved  in  10  years,  throwing  a  maximum  of 
2,000,000  hand  workers  out  of  employment  during  the 
picking  season  of  about  40  work-daj^s.  It  is  con- 
cluded, however,  that  a  displacement  of  only  a  half- 
million  pickers  \\ithin  the  next  5  or  10  years  is  more 
likely. 

Manufacturing 

The  field  study  dealing  with  aspects  of  leather  manu- 
facture covered  the  four  principal  subdivisions  of  the 
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industry — the  production  of  sole,  side,  and  kid  leather 
and  calfskin.  According  to  a  summary  of  this  study,'" 
output  per  man  per  hour,  in  pounds  or  sciuare  feet  of 
leather,  increased  25  to  28  percent  between  1923  and 
1935,  with  half  of  the  gain  registered  after  1933.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  reported  changes  in  labor  produc- 
tivity reflect  principally  the  improvement  of  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  labor,  and  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  plants  resulting  from  the  concentration  of 
production  in  a  smaller  number  of  producing  units.  It 
is  also  pointed  out  that  if  the  full-time  hours  per  week 
had  not  declined  during  the  period  from  1923  to  1935, 
the  total  number  of  wage  earners  employed  by  this 
industry  would  have  declined  bj^  19,000 — \\'ith  the 
actual  increase  in  productivity  and  the  actual  decline 
in  output — instead  of  the  actual  decline  of  only  9,000. 
Estimates  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  technologA' 
of  cotton-textile  production  has  advanced  since  1910 
are  made  in  a  summary  of  a  study  on  the  cotton-textile 

IS  John  R.  Arnold,  "Labor  Productivity  in  tlie  Leather  Industry,"  ^Monthly  Labor 
Ea'iew,  July  1937. 
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industry.-"^  The  extent  of  the  advance  is  presented  in 
terms  of  the  decline  in  man-hours  per  unit  of  output 
which  could  be  achieved  in  various  cotton  textiles  by 
mills  utilizing  the  best  machinery  and  equipment  avail- 
able in  1936  as  compared  with  mills  similarly  equipped 
as  of  1910.  The  study  covers  eight  kinds  of  fabrics 
(carded  broadcloth,  combed  broadcloth,  sheeting, 
carded-filling  sateen,  canton  flannel,  piint  cloth,  lawn, 
and  terry  cloth),  and  finds  that  the  reduction  in  labor 
time  per  unit  of  output  made  possible  by  improved 
machinery  and  equipment  ranged  from  about  32  per- 
cent for  carded-filling  sateen  to  60  percent  for  terry 
cloth.  Analysis  by  departments  shows  that  in  six 
branches  of  the  cotton-textile  industry  the  greatest 
advance  occurred  in  spooling  and  warping.  Although 
terry  cloth  and  la^\-n  showed  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  spooling  and  warping  department,  their  greatest 
improvements  took  place  in  the  weaving  department 
through  the  adaptation  of  automatic  looms  which  were 
alreadv  available  in  1910  for  the  other  fabrics. 


PUBLIC  AID  IN  1936  AND  1937 


Millions  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  cannot  obtain  even  a  minimum  subsistence 
thi'ough  reliance  on  their  own  earning  powers  and  re- 
sources. These  millions  comprise  family  groups  and 
single  persons,  young  persons  and  the  aged,  farm  and 
city  dwellers,  and  employable  persons  as  well  as  those 
who  cannot  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  several 
relief  and  security  programs — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
to  extend  aid  to  these  persons  whose  incomes  from 
private  sources  are  insufficient  for  adequate  support. 

The  need  for  pubhc  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  these  persons  is  attributable  to  imemploy- 
ment.  Lack  of  work,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily 
give  rise  to  need  for  public  aid.  But  if  workers  are 
unemployed  over  an  extended  period  of  tune,  and  if 
they  have  no  other  resources  upon  wliich  to  draw,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  need  for  relief  will  become  acute. 
Even  in  prosperous  tunes  there  are  always  some  per- 
sons out  of  work  due  to  dynamic  changes  in  business 
organization,  seasonal  fluctuations,  and  similar  fac- 
tors; in  less  prosperous  times  and  during  depression, 
total  and  partial  unemployment  is  more  extensive  and 
the  number  of  persons  requiring  aid  is  augmented. 

Self-support  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  certain  low- 
income  fann  families — tenants,  sharecroppers,  and 
even  owners — not  because  of  lack  of  employment  but 
because  their  farm  operations  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
munerative to  proxade  a  living.  The  rural  relief  prob- 
lem is  further  comphcated  by  the  large  number  of  farm 
laborers  who  typically  receive  low  wages  and  have 
irregular  employment. 

In  addition  to  the  employable  persons  who  are  unable 
to  make  a  Uving  for  themselves  and  their  dependents 
and  the  low-income  farm  famiUes,  the  group  requiring 
public  assistance  includes  many  persons  who  have  no 
prospect  of  gaining  a  hvelihood  from  their  own  work 
or  from  the  efforts  of  other  members  of  their  famiUes. 
Some  of  these  are  older  persons  no  longer  able  to 
obtain  a  wage  income.  The  blind  are  another  group 
whose   need   has   been   recognized.     Included   in    the 


group  are  young  children  who  have  no  potential  source 
of  support,  and  youths  who  are  not  yet  old  enough  or 
experienced  enough  to  obtain  employment  or  whose 
schooling  should  be  continued. 

For  many  families  there  is  no  single  explanation  of 
need,  nor  is  there  any  single  method  of  providing  suit- 
able relief.  It  may  be  that  the  employable  member  or 
members  of  a  family  have  no  work,  or,  if  they  do  have 
work,  that  their  income  is  insufficient  to  provide  for 
the  minimum  family  needs.  There  may  be  older  per- 
sons or  disabled  persons,  or  children  or  youths,  in  the 
family  group  with  whom  the  family's  income  must  be 
shared,  '\^^len  the  need  of  a  family  cannot  be  explained 
in  terms  of  a  single  factor,  the  pro\'ision  of  assistance  is 
likely  to  present  comphcations.  ReUef  may  take  the 
form,  for  example,  of  old-age  assistance  for  one  person 
in  a  family,  employment  on  pubUc-work  projects  for 
another,  aid  to  dependent  children  for  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  or  NYA  work  or  student  aid  for  older 
cliildren. 

Such  is  the  general  problem.  The  recognition  of  its 
complex  nature  and  the  manner  in  wliich  aid  is  accord- 
ingly being  extended  may  be  indicated  by  reviewing 
the  operations  of  the  organizations  estabhshed  to  pro- 
vide security  for  the  underprivileged. 

Of  prmiary  importance  in  extending  aid  is  the  Works 
Program,  through  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  employ- 
able persons  who  are  in  need.  Wages  are  paid  to  one 
employable  member  in  a  family  (the  person  on  whom 
the  family  would  normally  depend  for  most  or  aU  of 
its  income)  for  work  on  projects  prosecuted  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Public  A^'orks 
Administration,  and  various  other  agencies  participat- 
ing in  the  Works  Program.  The  sharing  of  costs  by 
State  and  local  sponsors  of  WPA  and  PWA  projects 
is  an  important  aspect  of  this  Federal  program. 
Youths  are  given  work  in  the  camps  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  through  the  work  project  and 
student  aid  programs  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
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istration.  The  fact  that  another  member  of  the  fainily 
lias  employment  on  WPA  projects  or  the  projects  of 
another  Federal  agency  does  not  make  a  youth  ineligible 
for  CCC  or  NYA  work.  Another  special  type  of  aid 
is  provided  through  the  rural  rehabilitation  program 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  This  aid  takes 
the  form  of  subsistence  grants  or  of  loans,  depending 
on  the  requirements  of  the  particular  farm  family. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  recipients  of  loans 
are  not  included  among  those  receiving  public  relief 
benefits. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  recipients  of  relief  benefits 
who  are  aided  through  methods  other  than  project 
employment  now  obtain  assistance  in  the  form  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  or  to  dependent  children. 
Ihider  the  stimulus  of  Federal  assistance  provided  by 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  these  classes,  these  kinds 
of  assistance  have  expanded  rapidly  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half;  in  September  1937  only  one  State,  Vir- 
ginia, was  receiving  no  grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  any  of  these  pin-poses.  By  the  end  of 
September,  the  Social  Security  Board  had  approved 
48  State  plans  for  old-age  assistance  (including  that  of 
the  District  of  Columbia),  38  for  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  36  for  aid  to  the  blind.  The  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  rests  with  the  States,  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
The  Federal  Government  matches  State  funds  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  aged  and  the  blind,  with  $15 
a  month  per  individual  set  as  the  limit  for  Fetleral 
grants.  In  the  case  of  aid  to  dependent  children  the 
Federal  contribution  is  one-third  of  the  total  expend- 
iture of  the  State  up  to  a  combined  maximum  of  $18 
per  month  for  one  child  in  a  family  and  $12  for  each 
additional  chUd. 

The  unemployment  compensation  and  old-age  benefit 
programs  authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
not  covered  in  this  discussion,  since  the  benefits 
provided  under  these  programs  are  not  based  on 
immediate  need.  At  the  present  time  these  programs 
are  being  put  into  operation  but  their  ultimate  far- 
reaching  efl'ect  on  the  extent  of  public  assistance  will 
not  be  evident  for  some  time  to  come. 

General  relief  is  extended  through  State  and  local 
relief  agencies  to  families  and  single  persons  not  pro- 
vided for  vmder  the  various  work  and  special  assistance 
programs  noted  above,  and  to  families  provided  for 
insufficiently  under  the  various  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  withdrew  from  tliis  field  of  direct 
relief  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Works  Program, 
leaving  the  administration  and  financing  of  general 
reUef  a  responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments. 
In  a  few  States  the  organizations  established  to  ail- 
minister  FERA  funds  have  been  continued;  in  about 
half  the  States  the  administration  of  special  types  of 
assistance  is  combined  with  that  of  general  relief  under 


the  supervision  of  one  vState  agency.  A  numl)er  of 
States,  however,  assume  no  supervisory,  administra- 
tive, or  financial  responsibility  for  general  relief.  In 
these  States,  complete  responsibility  for  general  relief 
rests  with  local  relief  and  public  welfare  agencies. 

Surplus  commodities  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  clotliing  and  other  articles  produced 
on  WPA  goods  projects  are  distributed  to  families  and 
individuals  in  need  of  relief,  through  the  medium  of 
WPA  projects  and  with  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  relief  and  public  welfare  agencies.  This  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  clotliing  is  often  an  important  supple- 
ment to  other  kinds  of  assistance  pro\4ded  to  families 
in  need  of  public  aid.  In  some  parts  of  the  countiy 
where  funds  for  general  relief  are  particularly  inade- 
quate, surplus  commodities  have  been  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  general  relief. 

Number  of  Recipients  of  Public  Aid 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  diflerent  agencies  are  con- 
ducting security  programs,  and  that  each  agency 
requires  periodic  reports  appropriate  to  its  own  admin- 
istrative needs,  has  resulted  in  considerable  diversity 
in  the  types  of  infonnation  available.  Agencies 
participating  in  the  Works  Program — the  WPA,  the 
NYA,  the  CCC,  and  other  Federal  agencies — have 
reports  on  the  number  of  persons  working  and  their 
earnings.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  obtains 
reports  on  the  niunber  of  subsistence  payments  certified. 
General  relief  is  reported  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
fandly  and  single-person  cases  and  the  total  number  of 
persons  assisted.  Aid  to  dependent  children  is  shown 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  families  and  number  of 
children,  and  aid  to  the  aged  and  to  the  blind  is,  for  the 
most  part,  stated  in  terms  of  individuals  although  in 
certain  States  a  single  grant  may  be  made  to  more  than 
one  person. 

At  the  present  time  the  Works  Program  is  instru- 
mental in  extending  aid  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
destitute  who  are  being  assisted.  The  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  Program  in  September  1937  provided  jobs 
for  more  than  1,500,000  persons  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief,  as  indicated  in  table  44.  The  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  averaged  about  233,000  enrollees  (the  total 
may  be  expected  to  approach  the  authorized  quota  of 
about  300,000  during  the  new  period  of  enrollment  be- 
ginning in  October)  and  about  123,000  youths  were  em- 
ployed on  NYA  work  projects.  The  NYA  student  aid 
program,  resumed  in  September  with  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  assisted  almost  36,000  youths  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  during  that  month.  Fidl  quotas 
for  the  school  year  contemplate  provision  of  aitl  for 
about  240,000  students. 
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111  terms  of  number  of  recipients  the  most  imjjortant 
of  the  special  types  of  public  assistance  provided 
through  the  Social  Security  Board  is  old-age  assistance. 
In  September  almost  1,408,000  persons  65  years  of  age 
or  older  were  bemg  aided  under  this  program.  About 
193,000  families,  including  500,000  children,  were 
receiving  aid  for  dependent  children  in  the  38  States 
where  the  Social  Security  Board  participated  in  this 
form  of  assistance,  and  39,000  bhnd  persons  were 
receiving  aid  in  36  States  where  the  Board  participated. 
In  addition,  relatively  small  numbers  of  persons  are 
receiving  these  types  of  aid  under  State  programs  in 
which  the  Social  Security  Board  does  not  participate. 
However,  the  Social  Security  Board  has  estimated  that 
the  September  figures  mentioned  above  represented  at 
least  93  and  97  percent  of  the  total  recipients  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  to  the  blind,  respectively,  in  all 
States. 

The  number  of  grants  made  to  farmers  by  the  Farm 
Security  Admuiistration  has  shown  marked  variation 
from  month  to  month,  reflecting  changes  in  the  sub- 
sistence needs  of  farm  families.  In  recent  months  the 
number  of  grants  has  averaged  approximately  65,000. 
Eecipients  of  general  rehef  represent  chiefly  the 
residual  group  of  needy  persons  who  are  not  assisted 
under  other  programs.  Currently  about  a  miUion  and 
a  quarter  families  and  smgle  persons  are  receiving 
general  relief.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
figure  may  include  a  significant  number  of  families 
who  are  also  receiving  assistance  under  other  programs. 
An  aged  person  in  a   family,   for  example,   may   be 


receiving  old-age  assistance  wliile  the  reniamder  of 
the  family  is  given  general  reUef.  Similarly,  a  youth 
in  a  family  receiving  general  relief  may  be  em])loye(l 
on  an  NYA  work  project. 

Considerable  change  has  occurred  in  the  status  of 
the  various  programs  for  the  extension  of  aid  to  the 
destitute  smce  the  begmnmg  of  1936.  At  that  time 
the  Works  Program  had  been  in  operation  for  only  a 
short  period  and  the  public  assistance  program  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  was  just  gettmg  under  way. 
Works  Program  employment  reached  its  peak  in 
February  1936  and  has  smce  been  reduced  to  nearly 
half  this  level.  However,  the  assistance  programs  in 
which  the  Social  Security  Board  participates  have 
expanded  greatly.  The  Board  estimates  that  in  De- 
cember 1935,  just  before  the  inauguration  of  its  public 
assistance  program,  there  were  approximately  400,000 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  100,000  families  receiv- 
ing aid  for  dependent  children,  and  20,000  blind  persons 
recei\'ing  aid.  The  number  of  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  has  almost  quadrupled,  and  the  numbers  of 
those  recei\'ing  aid  to  dependent  cliildren  and  aid  to  the 
blind  have  almost  doubled  smce  that  time. 

In  addition  to  Works  Program  activities,  other  types 
of  aid  have  declhied  smce  the  begmnmg  of  1936. 
Current  figures  indicate  that  emergency'  grants  made 
to  farmers  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  are 
not  quite  half  so  numerous  as  at  the  begiiming  of  1936 
when  about  150,000  farmers  were  aided.  The  number 
receivmg  this  aid  is  only  a  fifth  as  large  as  m  January 
1937  at  the  peak  of  drought  activities.     In  contrast 
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Relief 

Work 

Student 
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Aid  to 

children 
(families) 

Aid  to 

Net) 

projects 

aid 

assistance 

tlie  blind 
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3,110 

362 

75 

351 

2.130 

247 

27 

12 

3,152 

320 

157 

380 

2,951 

290 

2,730 

313 

170 

398 

1.669 

664 

61 

17 

336 

176 

213 

1,553 

603 

70 

18 

2  493 

350 

786 

89 

338 

1.54 

2 

1,431 

841 

84 

27 

2.689 

299 

159 

63 

1,387 

860 

92 

27 

2,781 

330 

158 

341 

1,395 

971 

106 

28 

343 

107 

28 

2,691 

328 

170 

411 

1,608 

I.IM 

110 

29 

2,316 

350 

177 

118 

29 

2,282 

2,278 

303 

184 

440 

1.677 

1.257 

129 

31 

2,279 

1.556 

135 

32 

2,233 

301 

2,127 

277 

166 
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1,293 
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37 
39 

36 
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to  these  substantial  changes,  employment  under  the 
NYA  and  the  CCC  has  decreased  moderately  sbice 
early  in  1936. 

The  number  of  families  and  single  persons  receiving 
general  relief  decreased  by  about  40  percent  from 
January  1936  to  September  1937.  This  drop  is  to 
some  extent  seasonal,  since  relief  needs  are  always 
greatest  during  the  winter  months.  The  expansion 
of  the  public  assistance  ])rogram  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  however,  was  a  factor  in  this  reduction,  since 
a  significant  proportion  of  those  now  receiving  aid 
imder  this  program  previously  received  general  relief. 
AvailabOity  of  funds  must  also  be  considered  in  analyz- 
ing the  decline  in  the  number  of  recipients  of  general 
rehef,  although  the  effect  of  this  factor  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  because  of  the  great  variation  from  State  to 
State. 

Chart  1  on  page  5,  showing  estimates  of  the  undu- 
plicated  number  of  families  and  single  persons  receiving 
general  relief  and  "Works  Program  employment,  indi- 
cates a  considerable  decrease  (more  than  40  percent) 
in  the  net  number  from  January  1936  to  date.  This 
decline  is  in  part  seasonal,  and  some  increase  may  be 
expected  in  the  winter  months.  The  estimates  cover 
only  the  net  number  of  families  and  single  persons 
receiving  general  relief  and  relief  persons  employed 
on  projects  of  the  WPA  and  other  Federal  agencies 
operating  under  the  Works  Program.  Data  on  CCC 
and  NYA  workers,  recipients  of  sjjccial  types  of  as- 
sistance, and  recipients  of  rural  i-elvahilitation  grants 


are  not  included  in  the  esti- 
mates. The  inclusion  of  these 
other  groups  would  counteract 
the  decrease  in  some  measure, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
T  pansion  of  the  special  assistance 
_ — .       programs    in    which    the    Social 

I       Security    Board    participates. 

— -  Since  a  large   amount  of  dupli- 

ii-J  cation   occurs    because    families 

receive  both  general  relief  and 
special  types  of  assistance,  a 
sum  of  the  individual  totals  of 
the  several  programs  sho\vn  in 
table  44  would  overstate  the  true 
number  of  households  assisted. 
The  estimated  net  total  of 
2,700,000  recipients  of  general 
relief  or  Works  Program  earn- 
ings in  September  1937  would 
probably  be  increased  by  50  to 
60  percent  if  the  number  of 
additional  households  receiving 
the  other  types  of  public  aid 
were  included.  It  is  reason- 
ably safe  to  assume  that  the  total  number  of  different 
families  receiving  public  aid  of  any  type  has  decreased 
by  about  20  percent  since  January  1936;  in  the  year 
ending  September  1937  the  decrease  was  probably 
somewhat  more  than  10  percent. 

The  number  of  individuals  receiving  assistance  would 
show  a  greater  decrease  between  January  1936  and 
September  1937  than  the  number  of  households. 
At  the  later  date  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  households  receiving  assistance  con- 
sisted of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  representing 
for  the  most  part  single  persons  or  couples.  During  this 
period  there  also  has  been  a  decline  in  the  average 
number  of  persons  represented  in  the  family  and 
single-person  cases  of  the  general  rehef  load.  For 
September  1937  it  may  be  estimated  that  roughly  10 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
recei\'ing  some  form  of  public  aid. 


Amounts  Extended  to  Recipients 
of  Public  Aid 

Since  no  problems  of  duphcation  are  involved  in 
measia-ing  assistance  in  terms  of  dollars,  the  amounts 
extended  to  persons  in  need  can  be  determined  with 
greater  precision  than  the  actual  number  of  recipients. 
The  peak  was  reached  early  in  1936  when  the  total 
extended  under  the  various  programs  amounted  to 
about  $230,000,000.     By  September  1937  the  monthly 
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-Amount  of  Funds  Extended  to  Recipients  of  Public  Aid, 

January  1936  to  .September  1937 

[In  Thousands  of  Dollars] 
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Grand 
Total 

Works  Program 

NYA 

Special 
Types  of 
Assistance  » 

General 
Relief  c 

Rural  Re- 
habilitation 
Grants 

Month 

Total 

WPA 

ceo  A 

Other 
federal 
agencies 

Work 

projects 

Student 
aid 

isie 

229:  054 
234.  322 
221.  849 
212.970 
206, 167 

200,240 
204,097 
206,880 
219.997 
224,365 
219,479 

213,  554 
214,975 
217.  995 
213,  346 
207.403 
195,  612 

178.692 
D  170. 909 
D  168.  237 

159, 460 
163,  613 
169,016 
160,  052 
156,905 
151,916 

148,541 
151,318 
151.  754 

}S:f2l 

148.858 

137.009 
137. 607 
136.  590 
135,  163 
135, 165 
128,297 

113,  582 
104. 147 
99,510 

124,277 
129,  421 
135:885 
126.669 
118,237 
113, 192 

109,  956 
113,253 
116,  670 
122,365 
124.349 
114,  584 

103,923 
105,  188 
106,804 
104,  969 
104,088 
99, 151 

86,894 
77,  826 

26,  813 
25.  369 
22,372 
20.317 
21,914 
23.618 

24,496 
23,629 

20,  903 
23,133 
24,006 
22,945 

24.485 
24,158 
21,239 

21,  229 
21.039 
19.366 

19,  334 
19,326 
16.312 

8,360 

10:759 
13,066 
16,  754 
15.206 

14.089 
14. 436 
14,  181 
14,199 
12,  273 
11,329 

8,601 
8,161 
8,647 
8,965 
10.038 
9,790 

7,354 
D  6.995 

143 
886 
1,880 
2,562 
2,518 
2,704 

2,238 
2,269 
2,367 
2,402 
2,638 
2,642 

2:861 
2,826 
2,781 
2,690 
2,512 

2,125 
2.010 
1.869 

2,416 

2:986 
3,190 
3,654 
1,819 

12 

7 

342 

2,515 

3,122 

3,132 

2.967 
3.227 
3,315 
3,347 
3.642 
1.992 

11.256 
12,330 
12,752 
13,956 

14,  695 

15,  587 

18.081 
19.  977 
21.  262 
23,338 
24:793 
26.405 

27.613 
28.703 
30.072 
30.948 

M:li? 

32,  906 
33,468 
36,412 

47.878 
46,835 
44,  537 
40.075 
34.991 
33, 197 

30,806 
29,641 
30,  007 
30,  678 
31,868 
36,268 

37,791 

36,  854 
30,  679 
28:244 

29,138 
D  29.  939 
D  30.  089 

2.789 

FebruEury 

\Dril                                                                  -  - 

1.307 

944 

1.148 

193T 

3:534 

March 

5.531 

\Dril 

5,253 

mSv"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::: 

July 

941 

1,345 

Setftember 

,60 

Estimated  on  basis  of  $70  per  enrollee. 

Includes  amount  extended  under  the  public 
-ity  Board  did  not  participate. 

Excludes  emergency  education  and  transient 
'  Preliminary. 
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ided  under  State  i)lans  in  which  the  Social 
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total  had  decreased  by  about  26  percent  to  approxi- 
mately $170,000,000.  Keduction  of  WPA  earnings  by 
more  than  40  percent  was  cliiefly  responsible  for  the 
drop.  The  amount  of  general  relief  extended  also 
declined  by  about  a  third.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  the  total  amount  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  bUnd,  and  aid  to  dependent  cliildren  almost 
trebled. 

The  total  amounts  mentioned  above,  which  are 
shown  in  table  45,  include  earnings  of  persons  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief  who  were  employed  or.  WPA,  other 
Federal  agency,  and  NYA  work  projects;  earnings  of 
youths  receiving  student  aid ;  earnings  of  CCC  enrollees, 
including  the  estimated  costs  of  their  subsistence; 
amounts  of  direct  assistance  in  the  form  of  general 
relief;  rural  rehabUitation  grants;  and  aid  to  the  aged, 
to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent  children.  Data  on 
amounts  extended  for  the  three  last-mentioned  special 
types  of  assistance  represent  both  amounts  extended 
under  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  estimates  of  payments  in  which  the  Social  Security 
Board  did  not  participate.  The  latter  are  included  in 
order  to  give  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  trend  in 
expenditures  for  these  types  of  assistance. 

Average  Monthly  Benefits 

Data  for  the  first  6  months  of  1937  have  been  used  in 
computuig  the  average  monthly  amounts  extended  per 
recipient  under  the  various  programs.  Selection  of  a 
different  period  would  result  in  some  modification  in 


these  averages  which  are  indicated  below.  Persons 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief  who  were  employed  on 
projects  of  the  WPA  and  other  Federal  agencies 
(excluding  the  CCC)  earned  an  average  of  $50.21  in  the 
months  when  they  were  employed.  Earnings  of  relief 
persons  worldng  on  NYA  work  projects  or  receiving 
student  aid  averaged  $15.24  and  $7.77  per  month, 
respectively,  over  the  same  period.  The  monthly 
average  for  families  receiving  general  relief  was  $22.79 
and  for  farm  famihes  receiving  rural  rehabilitation 
grants,  $16.89.  Under  the  public  assistance  program 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  families  receiving  aid 
for  dependent  children  averaged  $29.44  per  month  and 
the  montldy  averages  per  recipient  of  old-age  assistance 
and  aid  to  the  blind  were  $18.76  and  $25.10,  respectively. 
Including  both  earnings  of  about  $30  per  month  and 
estimated  costs  of  subsistence,  CCC  enrollees  averaged 
approximately  $70  per  month. 

Certain  factors  inherent  in  the  programs  themselves, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  technical  factors  affecting  the 
averages,  must  be  recognized  in  evaluating  the  variation 
seen  in  the  average  monthly  benefits  for  the  several 
programs.  Among  the  more  important  factors  are 
the  following:  the  number  of  persons  included  in  the 
recipient  unit;  the  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of 
aid — the  levels  of  the  predetermined  rates  when  tliej' 
are  used  or  the  budgetary  standards  when  aid  is  ex- 
tended on  a  budgetary  deficiency  basis ;  the  definition 
of  what  is  included  in  the  amounts  extended;  the 
geographical  distribution  of  recipients,  affecting  the 
averages  because  of  regional  as  well  as  urban  and  rural 
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differences  in  costs  and  standards  of  living;  the  amount 
of  funds  av^ailable;  and  the  extent  of  turnover  in  tlie 
number  of  those  receiving  aid — some  recipients  are 
aided  during  only  part  of  a  month,  thus  reducing  the 
average  for  the  month. 

Although  comments  on  these  factors  would  prove  too 
lengthy  in  this  context,  a  limited  number  of  points  must 
be  made.  General  relief  is  often  extended  in  supple- 
mentation of  private  income  or  of  aid  received  through 
Works  Program  employment,  rural  rehabilitation  grants, 
and  the  special  assistance  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  This  factor  is  an  important  element 
tending  to  reduce  the  general  relief  average.  WPA 
and  Federal  agency  employees  are  paid,  for  the  most 
part,  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  montlily  earnings 
established  to  provide  aid  for  a  family  of  average  size. 
NYA  earnings  are  intended  primarily  for  individuals. 
General  relief  is  extended  on  a  budgetary  deficiency 
basis  to  families  and  single  persons.     Aid  to  dependent 
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children  is  extended  to  one  or  more  children  in  a  family 
and  reported  in  terms  of  both  families  and  children; 
the  data  shown  here  apply  to  families.  In  certain 
States  a  single  grant  of  old-age  assistance  or  aid  to  the 
blind  may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  more  than  one 
eligible  person  but  usually  these  types  of  aid  are  ad- 
ministered and  reported  in  terms  of  indi-vdduals.  Rural 
rehabilitation  grants  to  farm  famiUes  are  based  on  the 
budgeted  needs  of  famiUes.  The  effect  of  the  turnover 
factor  is  much  more  pronounced  in  tending  to  reduce 
the  averages  for  Works  Program  and  NYA  work 
project  earnings  and  for  general  relief  than  it  is  in 
rediicing  the  averages  for  special  types  of  assistance. 
In  periods  of  a  rise  or  decline  in  employment  or  relief 
rolls,  turnover  is  particularly  important.  It  should  be 
added  that  these  and  other  factors  operate  with  varying 
degrees  of  influence  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  at  different  times. 


ISECURiTYl  FUNDS   FOR  SECURITY  PROGRAMS, 
1933-37 


^  FUNDS 
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In  the  last  5  years  several  major 
ag;eiicies  of  the  P'ederal  Government  have  devoted  their 
efforts  to  providmg  aid  to  unemployed  and  under- 
privileged persons.  The  discussion  that  follows  indi- 
cates the  amounts  of  fimds  that  have  been  used  in 
carrying  on  the  security  programs  of  these  agencies. 
Taking  the  form  of  direct  relief,  work  relief,  and  special 
types  of  assistance,  aid  has  been  extended  in  part  under 
various  State  and  local  rehef  and  public-welfare  agencies 
and  in  part  under  certain  Federal  administrations. 
Included  among  the  latter  are  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  the  Ci^^I  Works  Administration, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  Farm  Security  Adnainistration,  and 
the  Social  Security  Board.  The  security  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  and  local 
agencies  have  been  closely  interwoven  since  1933,  either 
complementing  each  other  or  being  conducted  on  a 
cooperative  basis. 

Federal  Funds 

The  first  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  di- 
rected toward  pro\'ision  of  seciu-ity  to  those  in  need 
were  inaugurated  in  the  spring  of  1933,  with  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   FERA   and   the   CCC.     The   FERA 


administered  a  program  of  grants  to  States  for  relief 
purposes.  Under  this  program  Federal  funds  amount- 
ing to  almost  $2,943,000,000,  supplemented  by  State 
and  local  funds,  were  used  to  provide  direct  rehef  and 
work  rehef  in  the  period  from  1933  until  the  Works 
Program  was  put  in  operation  late  in  1935.  (See  tables 
46  and  47.)  Under  the  CCC  young  men  from  needy 
famihes  have  been  enrolled  for  work  on  undertakings 
designed  to  conserve  and  develop  the  Nation's  forest 
and  soil  resoiu"ces  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  some  $1,656,000,000  from  1933  tlu'ough  the  middle  of 
1937.  Tills  program  draws  solely  upon  Federal  funds. 
Its  operations  have  imdergone  only  minor  changes  since 
1933  and  are  authorized  by  congressional  act  to  con- 
tinue until  July  1,  1940. 

With  the  creation  of  the  CWA  in  November  1933, 
the  Federal  Government  first  placed  major  emphasis 
on  employment  as  a  means  of  extending  aid.  CWA 
work  was  provided  both  to  workers  from  rehef  roUs 
and  to  other  vmemployed  persons.  For  this  program, 
operated  from  November  1933  to  April  1934,  about 
$844,000,000  in  Federal  funds  and  some  State  and  local 
fimds  were  spent.  After  the  termination  of  the  CWA 
program,  the  FERA  expanded  its  emergency  work 
relief  to  pro\ade  jobs  for  employable  persons  in  need 
of  relief  and  became  the  chief  Federal  instrument  for 


Table  46. — EsTi.vi.iTED  Amount  of  Federal  Fdnds  I'sed  for  Security   Programs, 
Six-Month   Pep.iods-1933  to   1937 
[Millions  of  Dollars] 


Agencies'^ 


Total 

,933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

First  half 

Second  half 

First  half    Second  half 

First  half 

Second  half 

First  half 

Second  half 

First  half 

Total 

9.010.7 

307.0 

590.2 

1. 163.  3  1            921.  6 

1,062.5 

1.051.8 

1.385.8 

1,283.6 

Federal  Emercency  Relief  Administration 

Social  Security  Board 

2,942.8 
16«.9 

1,  656.  1 
844.0 

3.  176.  6 

224  3 

259.0 

22L7 

354.2 

709.2 

856,5 

603.4 

27.1 
21L6 

6o!8 
181.0 

4.0 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

48.0 

169.4 
199.1 

164.2 
644.9 

212.4 

mo" 

270.2 

256.5 

1,037.2 
88.5 

--i,W.-5- 
26.6 

Farm    Security    Administration    (Loans   and 
grants  only)  c_ 

and  land  utilization  programs,  amounting  I 
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oxtending  aid  to  persons  in  need  until  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  was  developed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1935. 

The  WPA,  created  in  May  1935  to  conduct  a  program 
of  useful  projects,  has  given  work  at  security  wages  to 
most  of  the  needy  unemployed  for  whom  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  responsibility.  For  the 
prosecution  of  its  program  of  projects,  initiated  for  the 
most  part  by  State  and  local  governmental  bodies, 
which  as  project  sponsors  also  participated  in  their 
financing,  about  $3,177,000,000  in  Federal  funds  has 
been  expended  in  the  2  years  ending  June  30,  1937. 
(For  purposes  of  tliis  discussion,  other  agencies  partici- 
pating in  the  Works  Program,  although  in  many  in- 
stances giving  work  to  relatively  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  need,  are  placed  in  the  public  works  group  noted 
below.  Their  participation,  in  general,  has  involved 
supplementing  their  regular  activities  and  has  included 
imdertakings  ranging  from  work  comparable  to  that  of 
the  WPA  to  work  definitely  of  the  heavier  construction 
type.) 

Aid  for  needy  farm  families,  previously  included  in 
the  FERA  program,  has  been  extended  through  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  since  its  establishment 
in  1935.  This  agency  (originally  the  Resettlement 
Administration)  has  used  over  $224,000,000  in  its  rural 
rehabilitation  program  of  loans  and  grants. 

Through  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Government 
participates  in  assistance  for  the  aged,  for  the  blind, 
and  for  dependent  children — types  of  aid  that  had 
previously  been  extended  to  a  limited  degree  under 
State  and  local  auspices.  From  February  1936  through 
June  1937  about  $167,000,000  in  Federal  funds  was 
provided  to  States  whose  plans  for  these  special  types 
of  assistance  have  been  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  This  total  includes  only  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  this  kind  of  public  assistance. 

The  Federal  funds  used  in  conducting  the  security 
programs  summarized  in  the  ])receding  paragraphs  total 
$9,011,000,000,  as  shown  in  table  46.  This  tabulation 
indicating  expenditures  by  half-yearly  periods,  reveals 
not  only  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  programs 
in  terms  of  their  total  Federal  outlays  in  the  past  4% 
years  but  also  the  periods  during  which  the  programs 


were  conducted  and  the  trends  in  tlie  expenditiuTS  of 
the  different  ])rogranis. 

State  and  Local  Funds 

State  and  local  governmental  bodies  have  partici- 
pated in  four  of  the  six  security  programs  conducted 
by  major  Federal  agencies.  Of  the  $11,970,000,000 
used  for  the  six  programs  during  the  period  of  4% 
years  $2,959,000,000  was  provided  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

A  large  share  of  the  State  and  local  money 
($1,931,000,000)  was  supphed  through  relief  agencies 
for  participation  in  the  FERA  program  and,  subse- 
quently, for  granting  direct  relief  under  State  antl  local 
auspices.  Beginning  in  the  last  half  of  1935  the  State 
and  local  bodies  sponsoring  WPA  activities  have 
incurred  large  expenses,  chiefly  for  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  other  nonlabor  costs  of  project  operation. 
Similar  though  much  smaller  local  contributions  were 
also  made  in  the  financmg  of  the  CWA  program. 
Throughout  the  4}^-year  period  $556,000,000  in  State 
and  local  funds,  according  to  available  estimates,  has 
been  supplied  for  categorical  assistance — aid  to  the 
aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent  children.  This 
kind  of  expenditure  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
has  expanded  considerably  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Social  Security  Program  in  1936. 

The  extent  of  State  and  local  participation  in  financ- 
ing the  various  security  programs  is  indicated  in  table 
47.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  1936  and  the  first 
half  of  1937  State  and  local  funds  have  been  made 
available  for  direct  relief  in  amounts  approximating 
those  provided  during  earlier  periods  despite  the  fact 
that  State  and  local  bodies  have  also  incurred  large 
additional  expenses  in  sponsoring  WPA  projects. 

Emergency  Public  Works 

Paralleluig  the  security  programs  during  the  last  5 
years  are  the  emergency  public  works  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  These  programs  have  involved 
major  construction  jobs,  for  the  most  part,  which 
necessarilv  are  limited  in  the  kinds  of  laborers  that  can 


Table  47. — Estimated  Amount  of  State  and  Local  Funds  V.sed  for  Security  Program.s 
Six-Month  Periods— 1933  to  1937 
[Millions  of  Dollars] 


Total 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

First  half 

Second  half 

First  half 

Second  half 

First  half 

Second  half 

First  half 

Second  half 

First  half 

2,959.4 

200.3 

209.5 

299.9 

.... 

313.4 

301.4 

431.1 

440.8 

497.4 

1,931.2 
385.4 

160.5 
39.8 

151.6 
38.0 
19.9 

192.2 
40.6 
67.1 

220.2 
45.4 

255.5 
57.9 

212.6 
66.0 

275.9 
67.9 

219.  9 
86.6 

94.J  V 

113.6 

Civil  Works  Administration 

Works  Progress  .Administration 

22.8 

87.3 

134.3 

Data  are  for  the  continental  United  States. 
Under  the  FERA  program  from  1933  through  1935. 
Participation  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  began  in  1936. 
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lie  employed  and  which  require  substantial  outlays  for 
materials.  Their  function  has  been  that  of  stimulating 
the  construction  industry  and  contributing  to  the 
cm[)loyment  of  buildmg  workers,  often  persons  in  need 
of  relief,  but  they  have  not  emphasized  the  provision 
of  aid  to  the  needy  to  the  extent  characteristic  of  the 
security  programs. 

A  number  of  Federal  agencies  have  carried  on  these 
]Miblic  works  programs.  Among  them  is  the  Public 
Works  Afhnmistration  which  in  the  period  from  1934 
through  the  first  half  of  1937  has  spent  some  $.572,000,- 
000  on  large  pubUc  works  projects  operated  either  by  its 
Xon-Federal  or  its  Housing  Division.  Toward  the 
financmg  of  the  projects  of  the  Non-Federal  Division, 
State  and  local  governmental  bodies  have  put  up  about 
$1,143,000,000,  including  amounts  borrowed  from  the 


PWA  revolvhig  fund.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Koads  has 
used  $982,000,000  hi  emergency  funds  to  extend  its 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  work.  In  addition, 
other  Federal  agencies — the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Corps  of  Engmeers,  the  Navy  Dejjartment,  and  many 
others — have  used  about  $1,752,000,000  for  project 
activities,  mainly  of  the  construction  type.  This 
amount  includes  funds  prov-ided  under  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Emergency  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935,  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937.  Combine<l  funds  used 
under  these  public  works  programs  and  the  six  security 
programs  from  1933  through  June  1937  total  more  than 
$16,419,000,000.  One  out  of  every  four  dollars  was 
provided  by  State  and  local  governments. 
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Works  Program  employment  data  relate  to  persons 
employed  on  work  projects  financed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  funds  provided  by  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Acts,  except  as  noted  below.  The  fol- 
lowing groups  are  excluded:  (a)  administrative  em- 
ployees, (b)  workers  on  NYA  projects — usually  em- 
ployed at  one-third  the  scheduled  monthly  earnings — 
and  persons  benefiting  through  the  NYA  student  aid 
program  (these  are  shown  in  separate  tabulations),  (c) 
employees  made  available  by  sponsors  of  WPA  projects, 
(d)  owner-operators  of  equipment  employed  on  WPA 
projects  subsequent  to  August  1,  1937,  and  before  that 
time  nonrelief  owner-operators  of  equipment.  In- 
cluded in  PWA  non-Federal  employment  are  workers 
on  projects  to  wliich  grants  have  been  made  from  funds 
released  for  this  purpose  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936 
and  under  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937.  Employ- 
ment under  the  Ci\dlian  Conservation  Corps  (formerly 
Emergency  Conservation  Work)  is  included  throughout, 
although  since  July  1,  1936,  this  agency  has  been 
financed  from  funds  made  available  by  direct  appropria- 
tions. CCC  enrollees  are  distributed  by  State  of 
residence  and  not  in  accordance  with  location  of  project 
work  as  is  the  case  of  all  other  data.  It  should  be 
noted  that  recipients  of  rural  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  (Resettle- 
ment Administration  until  recently)  are  not  included 
in  employment  reported  for  that  administration. 

Tables  relating  to  fimds  refer  only  to  moneys  pro- 
^^ded  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of 
1935,  1936,  and  1937.  The  data  do  not  cover  funds 
released  for  making  PWA  non-Federal  grants  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937; 
nor  do  they  include  the  direct  appropriations  to  the 
CCC.  Terms  used  are  defined  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 


1.  "Allocations"  represent  amoimts  ordered  trans- 
ferred to  an  agency  by  the  President,  warrants  for 
wliich  have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

2.  "Obligations"  represent  actual  or  contingent 
liabiUties  incurred  against  funds  allocated  by  the 
President.  The  figures  are  cumulative  and  represent 
paid,  as  well  as  unpaid,  obUgations.  On  work  per- 
formed under  contract  the  value  of  the  contract  is  set 
up  as  an  obligation  upon  signing  of  the  contract. 
Where  requisitions  for  supplies,  materials,  or  equipment 
have  been  submitted,  the  amounts  are  set  up  as  obli- 
gations. Items  which  are  certain  to  become  due  in  a 
short  period  are  recorded  in  advance,  e.  g.,  pay  rolls, 
rents,  travel  expenses,  etc.,  are  obligated  one  period 
in  advance. 

3.  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  pay  rolls  and  other  certified  vouchers,  and  in 
full  or  part  payment  against  contracts. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures  necessarily 
provide  a  wholly  accurate  reflection  of  operations, 
since  obligations  in  part  reflect  future  operations 
whereas  expenditures  lag  behind  the  true  current 
picture  due  to  delays  in  presenting  vouchers  for  pay- 
ment and  to  time  consumed  by  the  mechanism  of 
actual  payment.  The  lag  in  expenditures  may  be 
illustrated  by  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  where  States  often  wait  some  time  before  sub- 
mitting vouchers  for  reimbursement. 

In  the  tabulations  of  WPA  projects  placed  in  opera- 
tion, the  project  costs  recorded  are  the  estimated 
Federal  and  sponsors'  outlays  required  to  finance  all 
work  projects  that  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Regardless  of  whether  proj- 
ects were  completed  or  active  at  the  time  the  tabulation 
was  made,  the  outlays  include  the  cost  of  carrying 
projects  from  initiation  to  completion. 
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Table  I. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  ox  the  Works  Program,  b 

Six-Month  Perioiis— December  1935  to  October  : 


Agencies  ani 


Relief  Statu? 


Week  Ending  December  28,  1935 

Week  Ending  June  27,  1936 

Week  Ending  December  26,  1936 

Agency 

All  persons 

as  in  need  of  relief 

.^.11  persons 

Persons  certifled 
as  in  need  of  relief 

.Vll  persons 

Persons  certiaed 
as  in  need  of  relief 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 
relief 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 
relief 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

"xr 

Grand  total 

3,496,217 

100.0 

3,  257,  688 

93.2 

3,236,621 

100.0 

2,782,841 

86.0 

2.987,770 

100. 0 

2,663,193 

89.1 

Works  Progress  Administration.... 

2,  740,  070 

78.4 

2,627.096 

95.9 

2,  255,  898 

69.7 

2. 135,  636 

94.7 

2. 192,  409 

73.4 

2,075.603 

94.7 

818,  928 

14.8 

459,  485 

88.5 

381,  140 

11.8        332.900 

87.3 

376,710 

12.6 

328,525 

87.2 

505,000 
9,499 
4,429 

14.4 
0.3 
0.1 

447.000 
8,449 
4.036 

88.5 
88.9 
91.1 

369,000 
8,340 
3,800 

11.4  1     322.000 
0.3           7.500 
0.1   !         3.400 

87.3 
89.9 
89.5 

366,000 
7,430 
3,280 

12.2 
0.3 
0.1 

319.000 
3;  000 

87.8 

Territories 

91.5 

237,219 

6.8 

171.  107 

72.1 

599,583 

18.5 

314,  305 

52.4 

418,  661 

14.0 

259,  065 

61.9 

115.841 

3.3 

76,972 

66.4 

302.  650 

9.3 

163,  315 

54.0 

160,670 

5.4 

119,246 

74  2 

2,482 

0.1 

2.355 

94.9 

714 

331 

15 

13, 120 

11 

16,861 

14,824 

'^4 

0.5 
0.4 

24 
672 
316 

14 
12.330 

12,037 
13,047 

92.3 
94.1 
95.5 
93.3 
94.0 
81.8 
71.4 
88.0 

1,939 
612 

0.1 

1,346 
581 

69.4 
94.9 

682 
2,706 

'V 

624 
2,604 

91.5 

25,  184 

0.8 

20,765 

82.5 

16,186 

0.5 

15.093 

■■■■93:2 

farm  Security  Administrntion  ».- 

65,  250 
16,122 

2.0 
0.5 

r^ 

57.3 
84.9 

50,  255 
25,346 
1,-03 

1.7 
0.8 
0.1 

42,  822 
23,308 
1,487 

85.2 
92.0 

87.3 

§§" 

38. 189 
31,634 

0.9 

14,108 
24,304 

95.9 

in 

94.4 

56 

166,574 

26,  897 

16 

<ll 
0.8 

46 
71.384 
18, 119 

15 

82.1 
42.9 
67.4 
93.8 

Public  Roads  c 

43,961 
17,349 

1.5 
0.6 

14,969 

lelooo 

34.1 

92.2 

Weather  Bureau 



16 

(M 

9 

66.3" 

2 

(*) 

1 

Architect  of  the  Capitol.... 

3,322 

0,1 

2.789 

84.0 

s.m 

0.3 

6,096 

73.4 

3,570 

0.1 

3,272 

Census 

3,094 
176 
62 

0.1 

2,572 
166 
51 

83.1 
94.3 
98.1 

8,045 
228 

0.3 

5,922 
174 

73.6 
76.3 

3.- 

0.1 

(■4 

'   20 

92.5 

Fisheries 

90.9 

30 

(•*) 

33 

(-<) 

18,796 

0.5 

13,476 

71.7 

51,  350 

1.6 

41.044 

79.9 

79,  353 

2.7 

63.845 

80.5 

126 
33 

79 

62.7 

115 

18 

2,541 

129 

3,303 

62 

35,789 

8,724 

(M 
0.1 

0.1 

CM 

0^3 

93 

"""2^411 

107 

,950 

33,483 
1.335 

80.9 


94.9 

III 
43.5 
93.6 
15.3 

3 
1,294 
83 
491 
17,  752 
49,022 
10,232 

(-M 
(*) 

(*) 
0.6 
L6 
0.3 

1,142 

68 

436 

16,068 

44,  445 

88  3 

24 

(■^) 

24 

100.0 

National  Park  Service 

90  5 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstniction  Administration, 
Reclamation 

14.234 

4,353 

26 

13,180 
167 
26 

92.6 

3.8 

100.0 

90.7 
12.1 

Temporary    Government    of    the    Virgin 

669 

95.4 

476 

(.■^) 

448 

Department  of  Labor 

1.654 

0.1 

1.369 

88.1 

936 

(*) 

696 

74.4 

1,174 

(*) 

1,038 

88  4 

1,388 
166 

\'] 

1,213 

156 

87.4 
94.0 

683 
253 

4-1 
225 

69.0 
88.9 

27 

(*) 

26 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Labor  Statistics 

1,147 

(^) 

1.012 

88  2 

5 
17.  369 

0.5 

226 
10.099 

0.3 

203 
9.010 

89^2 

178 
14,112 

0.5 

160 
12.849 

Department  of  the  Navy— Yards  and  Docks.... 

16.  168 

93.1 

91.1 

Public  Works  Administration 

15,086 

0.4 

6.387 

42.3 

168.  226 

5.2 

49.  754 

29.6 

118.030 

4.0 

25.  134 

. 

1,106 
13,980 

0.4 

5.?g 

63.2 
41.5 

6.711 
161,515 

0.2 
5.0 

2.020 
47.  734 

30.1 
29.6 

14.  430 
103,  600 

0.5 
3.5 

4,146 
20,988 

^■l 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

31 

(■*) 

13 

41.9 

289 

(*) 

111 

38.4 

1,213 

(•*) 

397 

■>•)  - 

Department  of  State— International  Boundary 

Department  of  the  Treasurv        .... 

9,534 

0.3 

8,666 

90.9 

6.682 

0.2 

5.810 

87.0 

6,029 

0.2 

5,092 

■ .   , 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

609 

3,423 

218 

(*) 

0.1 
(■*) 

0.1 

499 

3,211 

166 

81.9 
93.8 
761 
89.6 
95.6 

963 

3,417 

290 

1,^1 

(■») 

0.1 
(M 
C*) 

0.1 

642 

3,155 

239 

666 

1,108 

66.7 
92.3 
80.7 
83.5 
91.7 

811 

323 

1,392 

336 

C*) 
0.1 

311 

278 

1,305 

292 

38.3 
91.8 
86.1 
93.8 
86.9 

Procurement  Division 

Secretary's  Office 

1,411 
54,  270 

(M 

1.335 

94.6 

sTo" 

1,094 
49.712 

0.1            l.Olo 
1.5         37.242 

92.8 
74.9 

177 

(A) 

166 

93.8 

1.6 

43,  932 

34,  143 

1.1 

27.  849 

81.6 

37.288 
16.982 

o!5 

28.122 
15.810 

75.4 
93.1 

38.962 
10.  750 

1,2  1       28.284 

72.6 

15.  480 
18.663 

0.5 
0.6 

10.818 
17.031 

69.9 
91.3 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

B  Transferred  to  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  on  January  1.  1937. 

c  Does  not  include  employment  on  Federal-aid  and  State  highwav  projects,  which  are  not  financed  bv  E  R  .- 
relief  are  given  preference  in  employment.  On  these  projects  emplovment  has  ranged  from  a  minimumof  12.C 
82,674  during  the  week  ending  .August  14.  1937. 
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Table  I. —  XcMi 


Ri:r<iKT  (1N  I'K(x;ki- 

OF  Persons  Employed  ox  the  W 


(1F  THE  WOKKS  PROGRAM  QJ 

s  Program,  by  Agencies  and  by  Relief  SxArrs— Coiic-ludcd 
Su-MoNTH  Periods— December  1935  to  October  1937 


W 

eek  Ending  June  26.  1937 

Week  Ending 

actobcr  30.  1937 

Agency 

.411  persons 

Persons  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief 

All  persons 

Person  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 
relief 

Number 

Percent 

Number        I"Xf 

2.  526,  358 

100.0 

2, 258, 503 

89.4 

1.95,^919 

100.0 

1,754,094 

1.821.151 

72.1 

1,757,472 

96.5 

1,477,291 

75.5 

1.433,990 

327,485 

13.0 

280,100 

85.5 

o  238,  830 

12.2 

D  188,  520 

CCr  camps 

310.  000 
7.99U 
3.495 

12.5 
0.3 
0.2 

270,000 
7.  150 
2.950 

1! 

3,288 

11.6 
0.4 
0.2 

179, 127 
6,573 
2,820 

78  6 

Territories 

Other  agencies , 

377,  722 

14.9 

220.931 

58.5 

239,  798 

12.3 

131,584 

54.9 

138,832 

5.5 

93,835 

67.6 

87,  323 

4.5 

56,  493 

— — 

1,392 

0.1 

1,361 

97.8 

3 

(*) 

2 

66  7 

130 
1,635 

0.1 

i26" 

1,675 

96.9 
96.3 

1,097 

0.1 

1,055 

17,  376 

0.7 

16,250 

93.5 

9,456 

0.5 

9,  079 

42,908 

18,917 

846 

0^7 

722 

81.6 
95.1 
85.3 

32,455 
'477 

1.7 
0.6 

23,969 

11,075 

470 

73  9 

Forest  Service 

Plant  Industry 

Public  Roads  c 

50.003 
5.625 

11 

15,  431 

.5.3ai 

III 

E  27, 752 
4,455 

1.4 
0.2 

E  6,  579 
4,264 

Weather  Bureau 

28 

(-*) 

107 
95 

Architect  of  the  Capitol..., 

n              t   f  r 

362 

(~) 

336 

92.8 

27 

(-*) 

25 

-— 

Census 

362 

(4 

336 

92.8 

27 

(-*) 

25 

92  6 

Lighthouses 

Standards 

72,267 

2.9 

63,525 

87.9 

33,  319 

j-I- 

^267363^ 

177 

{•4 

134 

72 

(•*) 

64 

Office  of  Education 

674 

6S 

1 , 2.i0 

46!  .M8 
6.069 

'll 
0.7 

0^2 

611 

67 

1,139 

16,166 

l!016 

90.7 
98.5 

94^5 

94.6 

16.7 

.......... 

176 

(-*) 

165 

48 
10.  956 
16.037 
5.660 

0.6 
0.8 
0.3 

9,73l 
15,306 

'^] 

875 

National  Park  Service 

88. 9 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  .,._ 

Temporary  Qovernment  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions ... 

1^ 

310 

54 

96.4 

370 

-   (V)-- 

367 

99.2 

Department  of  Justice,     ... 

18 

(-4 

450 

(*) 

430 

95.6 

400 

(-'') 

381 

95.3 

U.  S.  Employment  Service 

36 

(*) 

34 

94.4 

Labor  Statistics 

414 

C) 

396 

95.7 

400 

(») 

381 

95.3 

194 
15.  044 

0.6 

183 
14,357 

94.3 

114 
10. 743 

0.6 

108 
10,250 

94.7 

Department  of  the  Navy— Yards  and  Docks 

119.  583 

4.7 

21, 133 

17.7 

77,239 

4.0 

9,987                12.9 

15.478 
104.  105 

0.6 

4.1 

3.101 
18,  032 

20.0 

9,142 
68,097 

0.5 
3.5 

1,398 
8,589 

15.3 
12.6 

Xon-Federal  Division 

961 

(-') 

174 

18.1 

645 
77 

(-') 

70 

10.9 
68.8 

3,555 

0.1 

3,149 

88.6 

1,717 

0.1 

1,519 

88.5 

V.  S^.^Coa^st  Cnrird 

329 
2,093 
135 
685 
313 

0.1 

137 

644 
276 

41.6 
94.8 
79.3 
94.0 

144 

1,308 

S9 

200 

;:;•■■ 

1,262 
178 

16.0 
96.5 
94.9 
89.0 

Public  Health  Service 

Secretary's  OfBce 

Veterans' Administration 

25 

(») 

22 

88.0 



War  Department 

26.421 

1.1 

23, 787 

90  0 

27.974 

1.4 

26.335 

94,1 

10,723 

0.5 
0.6 

8,894 
14,893 

94^9 

12.  870 

1.5,  104 

0.6 

0.8 

11.889 
14,  446 

95!  6 

Quartermaster  Corps _. 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

^  Tran:-ferred  to  the  Department  of  .\prieulture  on  January  1,  1937. 

c  Does  not  include  employment  on  Federal-aid  and  State-highway  projects,  which  are  not  financed  by  ER.\  .4ct  funds  but  on  which  qualified  workers  certified  as  in  need 
of  relielarepiven  preference inemployment.  On  these  projects  employment  has  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  12,688  during  the  week  ending  Februarv  8, 1936,  to  a  maximum  of 
92,674  durini;  the  week  ending  .\ugust  14.  1937. 

^  Emploj-ment  during  the  week  ending  September  25.  1937. 

-  Employment  during  the  week  ending  October  23,  1937. 


92  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATIf)N 

Table  II. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  op  WPA,  CCC,  and  Other  Agencies,  bv  States 
Six-Month  Periods— December  1935  to  October  1937 


Total  distributed  by  States. 


Artansas.- 
California. 
Colorado-  - 

Connecticii 
Delaware 

Florida... 
Georgia... 

Idaho 

Illinois...- 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri- -- 
Montana — 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 


Virginia 

Washington — 
West  Virginia- 


Alaska. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Not  distributed  by  States  or  Ter- 


62.298 
20.602 
27.  788 
135.  159 


257. 145 
161,  365 


27,  940 
273,  795 
19,  719 


22,  479 
62.283 
122.  542 


64,542 
79,542 
7,854 


48,  821 
11,672 
41,  775 
12,5,  787 
40,365 

27,466 
2,996 
6,915 
35,428 
53,434 


60,685 
50,  722 
10.054 


141,  722 
38,298 
11,674 

173,  170 


39.948 
32,205 
51,  445 
61,021 
5.180 


8,356 

17!  596 
5,219 


18,  "59 
8.421 
3.657 
6.018 

16,  163 

18,  037 
12,  637 
11.947 


27,536 
3,839 
2.448 


6, 152 
3.483 
2.356 


1,365 
5.279 
5.973 


4.736 

998 

4.521 

4.949 
2,110 
9,004 


5,512 
8,175 
2,259 


44,  497 

65. 884 
47.  776 
17.  156 
28.085 
128,  343 

102,  791 


21.  684 
225,  929 


50,  251 
19,  897 
184, 060 


19.  184 
59,  268 
135,  603 
16,012 
9,633 


66,  916 
74,123 
8,083 


32,  398 

9,332 

29,  945 

110,648 


22,608 
2.344 
7,546 

27, 124 


38,  510 

7.971 

14.  606 

104,  557 


27,984 

8,399 

152,  850 


9,400 
36,  506 
79,385 
10,080 

4.400 


25,948 
43,  457 
48,862 


8,549 
12,  540 
4,679 


2,525 
17.882 
6.674 


6.873 
2.261 
3,923 
12, 407 


22,  703 
3,313 
12,  539 


13,  963 
35,  741 
3,433 
3.456 


12,  704 
5,252 

14,  497 
3,842 


46,  451 
14,  939 
49,  962 
145,001 
29,641 


70,  761 
42,  141 
12,  916 
24.123 
117,  701 

84,562 
63,290 
46,  257 
98.301 


26,  226 
3,697 
12,000 
95, 185 
15,  616 


115,  846 
42,  772 
28,481 

158,  033 


21,  793 
263,  237 
15,  233 
41, 135 


48,  634 

118.846 

14.  021 

6,647 


7,581 

89 

51,594 


6,875 
158,749 
64.735 
21,  420 
40,  301 


45.  179 
25.  276 
70,356 
9.239 

19,  253 
2,053 

8,761 
75,  474 
8.191 


88,654 
28,412 
17.997 
133,  593 


229,  378 
10,  726 
23,838 


3,089 
544 
2,213 
6,589 
12,235 


13,  237 
7,114 
2,122 


8,892 
6,  723 
13,  691 


14,447 
2,267 
8.470 

4.024 
9.281 
22,  307 
2.376 


8.780 
3.509 
8.892 
29,  238 


2.957 
13.892 
5.816 
3.903 


4.397 
19,  412 
2.241 
8.827 

3.202 
8.860 
18.3U6 
2.770 
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REPORT  (l\  I'ROGRKSS  OF  THE  WORKS  I'ROGRAM  93 

Persons  Employed  on  Projects  op  WPA,  CCC,  and  Other  Agencies,  by  States — Concluded 

SIX-MONTH   PERIODS— DECEMBER   1935  TO   OCTOBER  1937 


Grand  total 

Total  distributed  by  States 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado -.. 

Connecticut _ _. 

Delaware... 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Geoi^a - 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

New  York  (exclusive  of  New  York  City) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont-. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming-- 

Total  distributed  by  Territories 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Panama  Canal  Zone.-. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Not  distributed  by  States  or  Territories 

-^  Employment  during  week  ending  September  25. 


6,523 
25,  356 
23,761 


54,143 
19,642 
30,  704 


8,213 
20,184 
98,  418 


2,836 
8,731 
85. 306 


22,533 
42,150 
99,  783 
12,  108 
5,393 

36.  993 
36,  733 
40,874 
57,  469 


5,926 
67,  396 
8,244 


48, 651 
13,206 
179,  738 


42,063 
2,365 

3,671 

13 

3,658 


2,089 
lo!  558 


9,320 
8,622 
13,205 
3,256 


6,073 
7,676 
8,503 

I0I20I 

14,  989 
2,982 

12,  597 
1,848 
7,545 

3,934 


3,566 
5,179 
22,  327 


6,744 
13,  674 
6,435 


5,749 
3,819 
22,  204 


28,405 
89,628 
24,  721 


2,348 
9,917 
31,  151 
34,448 


29,617 
5,292 
16, 193 


6,399 
72,663 
10,  703 

151,  536 
69,525 
30, 047 

lOoi  827 


18,423 
30,266 
61,  939 


29,  722 
30, 033 
33,354 


5,625 
22,917 
21,421 


36,  570 
21,  699 
2,617 
8,874 
fil,  332 


27, 045 
34,366 
1,694 


6,845 
6,132 
3,336 


3,445 
6,183 
12,  759 


4,151 
4,149 
5,479 


4,279 

1,758 
2,778 


2,305 
4,296 
5,730 

1,651 
8,939 
2,387 


6.372 
4,745 
10,745 
3,502 
4,349 


3,499 
2,395 
14,640 
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WORKS  PROGRKSS  APMIXISTRATION 

OF  Persons  Employed  on   Projects  of  Agencies  Other  Than   WPA  and  CCC,  by  States 
Week  Ending  OcxonEttSn,  1937 


flrand 
Total 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  the  Interior 

State 

Total 

Entomol- 

Farm  Se- 
curity 

Adminis- 
tration 

Forest 
Service 

Public 
Roads  A 

Soil  Con- 
servation 
Service 

Other 

Total 

Recla- 
mation 

National 

Park 
Service 

Other 

239,798 

87,  323 

9,456 

32,455 

11,628 

27,  752 

4.455 

1,577 

33,319 

5,660 

10,956 

16.  703 

219,390 

87,  110 

9,456 

32,  455 

11,628 

27.  639 

4,455 

1,577 

16,  714 

5,634 

10,956 

Alabama 

4.279 
1,768 
2,778 
15,  621 
6,453 

'■tl 
2,305 
4,296 
5,730 

1,651 
8.  939 
2,387 
1,352 
1,312 

3,746 

I'Z 

5,140 
7,009 

.5,372 
4,745 
10,  745 
3,502 
4,349 

4,531 
198 
848 

lUlO 

6,817 

lii 

7^654 

3,499 
2,395 
14,640 
744 
5,  030 

2,043 
5.374 
7.454 
1.364 
717 

6,275 
4,531 
2,160 
4,370 
1,830 

2,587 

631 

2,447 

11^ 

1,170 

172 

230 

1,960 

4,489 

i;535 
947 
541 
665 

1,694 
1,547 
877 
2,178 
i;802 

1,065 

i;399 
1,424 

906 
198 
360 
3,221 
866 

110 
22 
532 
127 

341 

2,063 

161 
433 
159 
1,178 
551 

' '45' 

71 
192 

719 
61 
47 

236 

88 
185 
152 

188 

717 
110 

118 

417 

931 

5 

2,470 

149 

417 

931 

1,896 
103 

615 

105 
62 

185 
121 
11 

1,885 

685 
149 

109 
39 
160 

76 

149 
74 
324 

245 
316 
201 
34 

149 

559 
664 

5 

1,081 
442 
162 

1,443 

129 
2,984 

219 
637 
93 

11 

366 
602 

4.39 
1,402 

43 
354 
138 
194 
226 

116 

324 

116 

364 
129 
119 
150 

245 

Illfnois 

146 
24 
139 
142 

19 
169 

3 

316 

201 

343 

228 

8 
11 
13 

210 
113 
254 

531 

198 

8 

131 

131 

Louisiana"  

4 

76 
56 
387 

236 
219 

186 

136 
320 

136 
320 

29 

200 

Michigan 

505 

1,081 

681 

336 

2,177 

154 
167 
231 

117 

11 
120 

376 
671 
611 

376 

663 

511 

1,144 

109 

27 

241 

Nebraska 

161 

161 

96 

2,404 

46 

2.W 
669 
229 

210 

210 

136 
157 

» 

NewMeSci 

415 

90 

90 

New  York  (exclusive  of  New  York  City) 

North  Carolina 

2,691 
2,373 
1,452 
4,081 

2,503 
1,425 
6,893 
99 
2,896 

1,695 
3,413 
2,283 
1,051 
466 

2,241 

936 

1.814 

366 

21 
182 

692 
1,215 

567 
2,319 

1,128 
690 
350 
99 

1,472 

369 
124 

2 
261 
313 
32 

112 
639 
84 

944 

537 

230 

1,  389 

738 

41 

5,361 

45 
251 

.50 
1.59 

2 
46 

i,SI 

91 

773 

1,092 

78 

271 

13 

Oklahoma 

66 

358 
378 
870 
79 
376 

245 
401 
695 
26 

358 
165 
870 
79 
376 

401 

Oregon 

53 
956 

213 

96 

54 

482 
140 
29fi 
683 
63 

209 
611 

169 

1,031 

487 

1.598 

709 

162 

.545 
S2 

70 

21 
72 
62 

South  Dakota 

22 
43 

276 

17 

.._.   ."^^ 

26 

Vermont 

396 

240 

18 
246 
216 

24 

Virginia- 

913 
100 
598 
2,502 
53 

809 
174 
810 
181 

420 
373 
175 
13 
1,284 

35.5 

420 

175 

W^consin       

11 

13 

w^SiSg:;;:::::::::;;::::::::::::;:::::::;:: 

1.210 

74 

20.282 

213 

213 

16.  479 

\laska 

102 

1.812 

72 

.......... 

21  :i 

16.037 
370 

17.948 
420 

Virgin  Islands 

370 

Not  distributed  by  States  or  Territories.. 
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Employment  during  week  ending  October  23. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORKS  PROGRAM 
Table  III. —  Xcmber  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  of  Agencies  Other  Thax  WPA  and  CCC, 

Week  Ending  October  30, 1937 


9o 

States — Concliirlerl 


Department 

Public  Works  Administration 

W 

ar  Department 

State 

Total 

Housing 
Division 

Non- 
Federal 
Division 

of  the 
Treasury 

Total 

Corps  of 
Engineers 

Quarter- 
Cot[^' 

Other 

Grand  total 

10,  743 

77,239 
75,  224 

9,142 

68,097 

1.717 

27,  974 

12.  870 

15,104 

1,483 

10,  452 

9,064 

66,160 

1,717 

26,690 

12.870 

13.820 

906 

133 

270 

2,046 

3,670 

298 

93 

813 

133 

270 

2.046 

3.670 

289 

2 

367 
63 

54 
7.503 
1,185 

367 
63 
54 

562 

\rkansas 

2 

192 

4 

9 

8 
25 
15 

1,247 

6,941 

_ 

Connecticut 

208 

9 

135 
849 
140 
672 

" 153 

135 
696 
140 
672 

470 
700 

311 

1.407 

172 

45 

5,808 

1,066 

486 

304 

1.461 
1,514 

2,205 
1,145 

?'!^ 

809 
961 

3,152 

311 

Florida 

1,407 
172 

46 
4,904 

304 

1.162 

1,514 

86 

2,205 

055 

2,494 
693 

8,835 
809 
961 

2,749 

Georgia 

65 

Illinois 

416 

904 

81 
2 
4 
4 

0 

24 

533 

M? 

343 

435 

lit 

296 

3,018 

133 
233 

101 

186" 

18 

14 
40 

432 
149 
101 
325 

421 
134 
216 
282 
161 

133 
2.33 

250 

Indiana 

22 

Iowa 

96 

299 

I  oui>!iana 

22 
185 

86 
912 

76 
125 

65 
62 

272 

14 

490 

956 
730 

70 

\li«niiri 

91 

34 

17 

265 

34 

17 

131 

32 

403 

2 

134 

Xew  Hampshire 

278 

2,707 

416 

5,082 
4,968 
i:365 
45 
3,262 

307 
404 

4,769 
292 
422 

103 

1,520 

1,929 

248 

147 

2.156 

'•?o1 

970 
110 

278 

2,295 

416 

3,982 

4,542 

1,365 

45 

1,988 

404 

4,437 

292 

404 

103 
251 
1,927 
248 
147 

2,156 

1,654 

107 

957 

110 

435 

412 

70 

1,135 
438 

24 

2,026 

220 

65 
123 

327 
184 
1,116 
152 
32 

1,135 

xe«  Mexico::;;:::;.;;::::::::::::::::;;:.:::.::::::;:... 

438 

Vew  York  Citv 

1,245 

1,100 
426 

352 
49 
5 

24 

1,058 

220 

123 

320 

330 

162 
32 

114 

New  York  (exclusive  of  New  York  City) 

968 

56 

Ohio 

1,274 
23 

102 
130 

Oklahoma 

145 
786 

Pennsvh-ania'" ' ' 

804 

118 

1,264 

332" 

5S 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

18 

2 

4 
12 
2 

36 

Texas 

2,532 
37 
105 

511 
469 
24 

2,  .2 

105 

511 
425 

3 

Utah 

Vireinia 

1,075 
40 

2 
24 

17 

44 
24 

13 

33 

70 

70 

291 

2,015 

78 

1.937 

1.284 

1,284 

30 

24 

30 
24 

Hawaii 

291 

1.284 

1.284 

1,911 
50 

50 

1.883 

vireinisiandi;;:: -:::;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;■;■;'; 
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Table  IV. — Number  of  Students  Ri 


WORKS  PROCRESS  ADMIXISTRATION 

\'G  Aid  and  Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Work  Projects  Under  NYA  Programs, 
BY  States 


OCTOB 

R  1937 

Student  Aid 

Work  Projects 

state 

Total 

High  school 

College 

"j^or 

Total 

Youths 

Male 

Female 

237.307 

151.  203 

84,  235 

1,869 

122,  827 

54,375 

64,132 

4,320 

3,074 

3',  181 
11.463 
3.548 

1.799 
170 

2.678 
5.261 

1.321 
10.323 
6.869 
4.854 
8.111 

6.184 
3.681 

1.  465 

7.183 
7.311 
3.831 
8,617 
2,214 

3,052 

185 

672 

2,048 

1,153 

10,  985 
7,209 
4,500 
3,696 

13,069 

11,513 
1,8<M 

19,  390 

723 

2.270 

4.888 
5.124 

'?:?^ 
595 

3,010 

3,851 

5,671 

6,  935 

456 

472 

ill 
5.216 
2.424 

1,128 

63 

311 

1,824 

3,247 

825 
7,125 
4,108 
2,542 
5,677 

4,451 
1,686 

734 
3,277 

4,204 
4,529 
2,313 
5,938 
1,574 

1,793 
92 
287 
756 
824 

6,433 
4,401 
1,976 
2,817 
8,667 

9,078 

831 

14,927 

507 

1,079 

4,159 

3,488 

6,217 

904 

308 

1,534 
348 

1,405 

421 

923 

.5,952 

1,108 

532 
107 
555 

493 
3,191 
2,712 
2,248 
2,416 

1,733 

1,991 

447 

697 

2,079 

2,830 
2,782 
1,618 
2,654 
638 

1,249 

382 

'328 

4,261 
2,771 
2,515 
879 
4,310 

2,435 

4]  356 

1,191 

729 

1,816 

4,438 

859 

287 

1,439 
1,620 
1,178 

206 

123 

1 
4 

2,440 

iB 
1,258 

853 
86 

376 
2,157 
2,866 

451 
6.961 
2,550 

923 
3,138 

6,557 
2,597 

440 
3,134 

3,372 

3,171 
846 

50 

460 

2,  956 

1,163 

7,654 
6,081 
2,166 
1,493 
5.861 

5,011 

396 

10,607 

497 

2,004 

llllt 

3,962 

428 

154 

li274 
2,732 

132 

l',  251 
359 

33 
143 

705 
771 

175 
3,228 
1,411 

400 
1,391 

2,920 

1,022 

160 

201 

1,335 

1,433 
1,160 

678 
1,542 

332 

475 

230 

1.590 

403 

4,171 

2,614 

535 

565 

2,955 

2,710 

6,246 
250 
463 

967 
1,156 
1,485 

212 
54 

635 

490 

1,921 

1,334 

52 

1,547 

167 

1,232 

2,384 

870 

439 
50 

228 
1.379 
1,997 

3,11 

1,078 

498 

1,610 

3,351 
1,464 

220 
1,667 

1,841 
1,405 

971 
1,550 

487 

628 
41 
209 
1,263 
700 

3,318 
3.276 

'901 
2,720 

2,135 
228 

4,898 
219 

1.410 

194 
94 

1,522 
762 
719 

1,711 
206 

69 

r  lifomfa'     

295 
16 

139 

132 

29 

61 

68 

1 
88 

3 

49 
64 
18 

73 

Idaho                                       -    —    -    

14 

61 

286 

4 

111 

34 

183 

149 

19 

132 

Michigan 

98 

103 

Mississippi  

25 
2 

10 

79 

27 

32 

2 

NewHimpshirc """ 

3 
3 

291 
37 
9 

21 

nIw^??      :::::::::::::::::::::::"::::::::::. .-. 

103 

New  York  (exclusive  of  New  York  City) 

191 

100 

Ohio 

92 

186 

107 
11 

463 

49 

Tennessee        

20 
22 

12 

77 

Texas                                                               

68 

20 

37 

72 

West  Virginia" "" 

10 
49 

92 

6 

Ha    a     .     - 

1 

UKI'ORT  OX  I'ROGUESS  OF  THE  WORKS  rilOGKAM 

Table  \". — Hours  and  Earnings  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  of  Projects 
Month  Ending  October  31,  1937 


97 


Type  of  Project 

Hours 

Earnings 

s 

Number 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

153,697,048 

100.0 

.$81,469,487 

100.0 

$0,530 

65,241,895 

35.9 

28,490,173 

32.5 

.480 

739, 164 
15,926.953 
13,  255,  681 
3,211,114 
3,632,246 
812, 186 

0.5 
10.3 
8.6 
2.1 
2.4 
0.5 

344,446 
6,417.316 
7.093.965 
1.828.914 
2,056.811 

467,  703 

0.4 
7.9 
8.7 
2.2 
2.5 
0.6 

.466 

.535 

.566 

Oradeerossinj  elimination- 

17,664.551 

11.5 

8.281,018 

10.2 

.469 

Public  buildings 

13.932.925 

9.1 

9.372.171 

11.5 

.673 

1.  762.  590 
1.042,510 
4,710,052 

2,  099,  693 

1,  102,  604 

2,  064,  598 
184,  982 
965.896 

1.2 
0.7 
3.1 
1.4 
0.7 
1.3 
0.1 
0.6 

1.393.860 

3.  096! 219 

1.  313.  174 

829.  374 

1.096.571 

126.  057 

705.256 

i.'o 

3.8 
1.6 
1.0 
1.3 
0.2 
0.9 

.791 

Charitable,  medical,  and  mental  institutions 

Educational 

.657 
625 

Social  and  recreational 

.730 

12,  761,  763 

8.3 

7.684.432 

9.4 

.602 

Playgrotmds  and  athletic  fields 

2,177,366 
6.  743,  194 
3.  841,  203 

1.4 
Z5 

1.222.011 
3.  833.  646 
2.628.775 

1.5 
4.7 
3.2 

.561 

.684 

Conservation 

5,577,826 

3.6 

2.  850.  707 

3.5 

140,  689 
258,269 
4,019,430 
366,662 
792,776 

0.1 
0.2 
2.6 
0.2 
0.5 

79.  812 
133.  748 
2,063.019 
189.  638 
384.490 

0.1 
0.2 
2.0 
0.2 
0.5 

.567 

Erosion  control  and  land  utilization 

Irrigation  and  water  conservation. 

.513 

Other*..- : :.:.::...;:::::::::;::::::::::::: 

.485 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

13,773,774 

9.0 

7.  500.  666 

9.2 

.545 

3.  374.  023 

9.287.236 

41.5.  116 

697,  399 

2.2 
6.0 
0.3 
0.5 

1,850,982 

5,080,302 

264,  586 

304,  796 

2.3 
6.2 
0.3 
0.4 

.549 

.547 

.Sewer  systems...- 

Electric  utilities 

Other* 

.437 

2.  703.  668 

1.8 

1,599,804 

2.0 

.592 

2,175,403 
410,  383 
117.  882 

1.4 
0.3 
0.1 

1,  238,  005 
283,  216 
78,583 

1.5 
0.4 
0.1 

.569 
.'667 

Other  * 

19,  829.  246 

12.9 

13.311.727 

16.4 

.671 

Educational 

3,  380.  745 
3.023.843 
13,424,668 

2.2 
2.0 
8.7 

2.491.417 
1.916.845 
8,903,465 

3.1 
2.4 
10.9 

.737 
.6.34 
.663 

Professional  and  clerical 

Goods 

19.417,074 

12.6 

7,  849,  312 

9.6 

.404 

17,  272,  926 

311,685 

1,832,463 

11.2 
0.2 
1.2 

6,833,050 
121,745 
894,517 

8.4 
0.1 
1.1 

.396 
.391 
.488 

4,  536,  727 

2.9 

2,  024,  738 

2.5 

.446 

248,868 

1,  912,  120 

2,  375,  739 

0.2 
1.2 
1.5 

122, 105 

787,  352 

1,115,281 

0.1 
1.0 

1.4 

.491 
!469 

othef  A  :':                ;::              

Mi<iceIlaneous 

5,922,150 

3.9 

2.  785.  757 

3.4 

.470 

WORKS  PnOGRESS  ADMIMSTK.VTION 
Table  VI.— Hours  .\nd  E.^rnings  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  op  Projects 

I-UMULATIVE   THROl-r.H    OrTOBER   31,  l!i:i7 


Hours 

Earnings 

.Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 

Type  of  Project 

Number 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

5,983,268,302 

100.0 

$2,862,166,283 

100.0 

.SO.  477 

2,  197.  397,  670 

36.7 

933,876,407 

32.7 

.425 

33.010.668 
767,304.777 
503.683.561 

86.  453. 103 
184.  742.  557 

39,618.078 

309.  487 

582.  275.  449 

0.6 
12.8 

L4 
3.1 
0.7 

'^.7 

13,  148,  077 
280.  257.  352 
240,410,541 
44,227,499 
93,954,884 
18,985.679 
141.  531 
242.  750.  844 

0.5 
9.8 
.S.4 
1.5 
3.3 
0.7 

<\.6 

..398 

513,  967,  685 

8.6 

302.  726.  192 

10.6 

..589 

63,  289,  143 
48,  888,  214 
163,843,278 
80,085,138 
36.277.969 
75.  670,  607 
12, 104,  243 
34,899,203 

1.1 
0.8 
2.7 
1.3 
0.6 
1.3 
0.2 
0.6 

44.  344,  636 
32,727,845 
96,  678,  799 
42,  395,  536 
22,  423,  606 
33.805,560 
7,574.272 
22.  775.  950 

1.5 
1.1 
3.4 
1.5 
0.8 
1.2 
0.3 
0.8 

.701 

Charitable,  medical,  and  nieninlinsiiTution'^.- 

Educational .                              

.590 
.529 

Federal  (including  military  and  navMi -._._.   

.447 

.653 

693,783,519 

9.9 

323,  263,  146 

11.3 

..'544 

92,400,180 
294,769,626 
206,  623,  813 

1.6 
4.9 
3.5 

45,023,378 
147,  032,  250 
131.  207. 518 

1.6 
6.1 
4.6 

.487 

Sfc::L::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^^ 

.635 

292,969,202 

4.9 

128.  660,  420 

4.6 

.439 

7.482,745 
11,835,678 
218,  263,  854 
11,447,990 
43,939.035 

0.1 
0.2 

3.7 
0.2 
0.7 

3,  261.  503 
5,539,081 

96.171,949 
5,674,862 

18,003,025 

0.1 
0.2 
3.4 
0.2 

.436 

Irrigation  and  water  conservation 

Plant,  crop,  and  livestock  conservation 

Other"                                             - - 

.496 
.410 

618.  610.  299 

8.7 

256,307,177 

9.0 

.492 

117.802,966 
369,719,073 

20,  839,  496 

2.0 
6.2 
0.2 
0.3 

57.  616,  710 

182,  614,  230 

6,788,668 

9,  287,  669 

2.0 
6.4 
0.2 
0.4 

.489 

^^rk?SlSs""" — ■:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

other"            

116,  838,  901 

2.0 

69,290,833 

2.1 

.507 

95,538,812 
16,061,814 
6.238.275 

1.6 
0  3 
0  1 

46,  508,  020 
9,  509.  800 
3,  273.  013 

1.6 
0  4 
0  1 

.487 

Other  »                              -- --- - 

White  collar  

604.  798.  672 

loi 

391,160,723 

13.7 

.647 

116,339.493 
102.160,789 
387,298:290 

L7 
6.6 

77,913,435 
69,960,131 
253,287.167 

2.7 
2.1 
8.9 

.676 

Recreational- —  - ---- 

Professional  and  clerical 

.654 

762,  482, 107 

12.6 

291.  648.  741 

10.2 

.388 

651,363,628 
6.123,263 
94,996.226 

10.9 
0.1 
1.6 

246.613.628 
2.356.365 
42.679.768 

8.6 
0  1 
1.5 

.379 

otte'5?:::::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::-:::::::::- - 

Sanitation  and  health           -      - 

194.  456.  662 

3.2 

76.408,925 

2.7 

.393 

7. 148.  431 
88.  368.  262 
98,938,979 

0  1 
L6 

3,  333,  612 
31,736,017 
41.340,296 

i;6 

.466 

Other*                   - --- - 

197,  964,  685 

3.3 

89,  843,  719 

3.2 

.454 
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jRs  AND  Earnings  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA  Projects,  by  States 
Month  Ending  and  Cumvlative  Through  October  31, 1937 


Month  Ending  October  31.  1937 


Cumulative  Through  October  31, 


Average 

hourly  eiirn- 

ings 


Total 

Alabama _  _ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware. _.  

District  of  Columbia- 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Kansas '. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

New  York  (exclusive  of  New  York  Cit 

North  Carolina _ . . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.- 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming-. 


456, 180 
10.996.003 
4.  198. 237 
1.  693.  708 


294,  378 
1, 036.  318 
6.  397.  566 

4,  506,  590 
3, 199,  480 
1,603,707 
5, 137. 019 
940.283 


619.  486 

6,  393.  464 

753,  328 


2,448.789 
1, 9U,  825 

528.  222 
2.  256.  868 

622,  272 


68,913 

251,3-24 

3.937,890 


614,  899 
.  624,  373 
554, 481 
484,936 


2,  379,  442 

3. 123,  286 

176, 464 


5,983,258,302 

91,029.309 
23,101,! 
84,402.1 
279. 553. 
72.811.317 

54.  503. 151 
6,661,470 
20, 770,  749 
76,728.863 
9,1.996.316 


99.  547.  717 

126,776,954 
93,  543, 363 
19,  593, 153 
40, 412,  778 

235,  254,  513 

193,632.; 
132, 813.  716 

64.056.558 
196,983.0 

26,  508.  619 

58. 169.  825 
4.  253,  7 
19,881.729 
214,222.9 
26,  291,  276 

557,  663,  234 
243,  556,  264 
76. 880.  718 


38.606.987 
601,111,513 
33, 777,  797 
71,907.726 

54,093,343 
98, 222,  973 
188, 853,  r 
24, 766,  348 
11,  574, 189 

75, 184,  551 
72,046.054 
95,274,1 
122,013,478 
10,  356,  263 


31,688.928 
2,784.856 
9,110.668 
23.229.809 
28.  291.  362 


91.901,224 
68,018,761 
18,081,388 
77,  335,  620 


130, 542,  833 
19, 859.  290 
17, 634,  393 


20,  501.  276 
327. 693, 753 
16, 145.  103 
18, 152.  876 


23,955,789 
54,243.599 
12, 231. 043 


19,827.312 
39, 334.  464 
41.074.352 
72,  312, 643 
4,  491,  513 
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Table  VIII. — Allocations  l 


WORKS  I'ROGRESS  ADMIXISTKATION 

KRA  Acts  of  1935,   1936,  and   1937,  by  Agencies  and  by  Acts" 


Air  Commerce. 

Census 

Fisheries.  _^--- 

Industri 

Lighthn 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Economics - 
Agricultural  Engineermg 

Animal  Industry 

Biological  Survey 

Dairy  Industry- -- 
Entomology  and  l'l:iiii  <.i 
Extension  Servue 
Farm  Security  A'lii:'iii  'i  iikhi 
Forest  Service. -- 

Home  Economics 

Plant  Industry 

Public  Koads 

Soil  Conservation  Servici> 

Weather  Bureau 

General  administrative  e.tirenses 

Administrator  of  the  Unemployment  Census 

Advisory  Committee  on  Allotments.. 

\lley  Dwelling  Authority..- 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


Department  of  Commerce 


.\laske  Eoad  Commission 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission.. 

Office  of  Education 

Geological  Survey 

Office  of  Indian  AfSairs 

National  Park  Servici' 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad 

Reclamation 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital -.-..----.- 

Temporary  Government  of  the  \  irgin  Islands. 

Territories  and  Island 

Genera!  administrative  expenses. 


.  On  the  basis  of  warrants  issued  by 
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Agency 

Total  Allocations 

ERA  Act  of  1935 

ERA  Act  of  1936 

ERA  Act  of  1937 

$2.  512, 309 

$1,712,309 

$800  IXIO 

32.816,752 

12,107,512 

$17,444,240 

30,055,001 

173.  850 
523,251 

11,590,001 
175,650 

"" m.sho 

168,011 

15.450,000 

3  015  000 

' 

1,639,000 

Secretary's  Office 

355.  240 

679,  000 
3,051,158 
2,  523,  242 
39,  674,  846 

273,  541 

251,  .500 

2,676.1.58 

1,798,242 

17,  364,  846 

223,  .541 

316,500 

725.000 
16.883,000 

Department  of  the  Navy— Yards  and  Docks. 

5,427,000 

428,  889, 197 

428.  889.  197 

107,  870,  289 
321,  018,  908 

107,870,289 
321,018.908 

Xon-Fedcral  Division 

4,  500.  000 

15,420.939 

155,000 

1.. 500.  000 
15.  420.  939 

3,000,000 

160.000 

88,  310, 187 

39.493.956 

40.  158.  120 

V.  S.  Coast  Guard 

4,825,689 
8,  055,  157 
756,  521 
5,  316,  709 
1,  432.  288 
67.  923.  823 

4,825,689 
3,  622,  588 

681,521 
2,883,888 

806,  447 
26.673.823 

Internal  Revenue 

3.583,858 

848,711 

Procurement  Division-. 

Public  Health  Service 

2,242,421 

581,  841 

33,  750,  000 

190,  400 

44,000 

7.500,000 

General  administrative  .xiiens.f 

Veterans'  Administration 

1,227,186 

1.227,186 

AVar  Deoartment 

227,  378,  753 

149,474.430 

24, 194, 194 

53.710,129 

186,738,108 
3.193,255 
35,  609,  053 
1,838,337 

129.  784.  841 
3,  193,  255 
15,  390,  145 
1,  106,  189 

10, 199,  754 

46,  753,  513 

offiS;  of  chfef  of  Staff::::::;::::::::::;:::;;::;::::::::::;:::::;:;::::;:::::::::::::;::;;::::" 

"•i^?:5ll 

6,908,016 
48,600 

3,  943,  059,  226 

1,  403.  539,  385 

1,925,894,841 

613,625,000 

3,650,038,7.^4 
123:695:362 
169,325,110 

1,294,832,464 
39,356,811 
69,350,110 

1,  790,  043,  602 
65,  501,  239 
70,  350,  000 

565,  162,  688 
IS,  837.  312 
29,  62a.  000 

XYA  programs 

General  administrative  expenses 

-^  On  the  basis  of  warrants  issued  by  the  Treasury. 
Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  the  s 


3  of  funds  provided  in  the  ERA  Acts  of  ] 


.  1U37,  as  of  October  31,  1937. 
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WORKS  rK(»GRi:SS  ADMIXI.STRATK  in- 
Table   IX. — Status  of   Funds   Inder  the   ERA   Acts   of   193.5,    1936,   and    1937,   by   Agexcie 

ClMlLATIVE   ThBOUHH    OnoBER  31,   1937 


ERA  Acts  of  1935 

1936,  and  1 

37  Combined 

ERA  Act  of  1937 

Agency 

Allocations 

Obligat 

ons 

Expenditures 

Allocations 
(warrants 
issued) 

Obligations 

Amount 

Percent 
of  alloca- 
tions 

Amount 

Percent 
of  alloca- 
tions 

Expenditures 

Grand  total 

$7,  653,  799,  497 

$7,214,983,491 

94.3 

$6,892,511,551 

90.1 

$795,540,629 

$480,294,861 

.$398,  %7,  234 

1,098,787.420 

1,  033,  472,  601 

94.1 

915,390,628 

83.3 

72,844,591 

36,608.923 

29,670,809 

2,193,823 

7,143 

1,654,694 

2,663,681 

2.990 

30,748.050 

2.004,069 

464,860,619 

47.881,982 

1,  754,  263 

39,  770 

506,899,691 

26,218,735 

18,  795 

11,839,225 

2, 178,  325 

7,143 

1,649.958 

2,661.181 

2,990 

29,459,001 

2,004.059 

414,803,108 

46.  350,  418 

39,  770 

496,375,803 

25,455,104 

18,781 

11,013,833 

99.3 
100.0 
99.7 
95.8 
100.0 
95.8 
100.0 
89.2 
96  8 

100.0 
97.9 
97.1 
99.9 

2, 153,  563 

7,143 

1,647,770 

2,  337,  419 

2,990 

28,874,436 

2,004,059 

392,892,893 

43,65,5,448 

1,  513,  746 

39,770 

404,  364,  534 

26,  171,  267 

18.  781 

10,706,810 

98.2 

100.0 
99.6 
87.8 

100.0 
93.9 

100.0 
84.6 
91.2 
86.3 

100.0 
79.8 
96.0 
99.9 
90.4 

191,  493 

190,  555 

Biological  Survey --- 

Dairy  Industry 

391,  638 

282,816 

204, 105 

4,685,564 

3,448,438 

2,920.201 

E.xtension  Service 

60,688,965 

4,479,010 

355,408 

28,452,903 

3,014.697 

164,658 

140.  590 

1.502,613 

785,358 

Weather  Bureau -   

550,000 

269.498 

198.925 

Administrator  of  tlie  Unemployment  Census 

1.000,000 
17, 127 
365,826 
367,  200 
119,  541 
594,936.268 

331,427 
17, 127 
366,813 
350, 869 
119.536 
594.411.018 

looio 

99.9 
96.6 

99^9 

7,141 
17,127 
251,  075 
162,829 
119,  536 
592, 164,  867 

0.7 
100.0 
68.6 
44.3 
99.9 
99.5 

1,000,000 

331,  426 

7,141 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Department  of  Commerce 

12. 101.  480 

11,848,083 

97.9 

11,749,392 

97.1 

332,600 

100.464 

65,071) 

260,  600 
10,818,380 

150, 471 

IflO,  000 
19,  029 
76,000 

678,  000 

70,402 
10,776,095 
'l50;405 
99,974 
19,029 
74,998 
657,180 

27.0 
99.6 
99.9 
99.9 
100.0 
99.9 
96.9 

67,  248 
10,698,276 

19,029 
74,993 
649,727 

22.0 
98.9 
99.8 
99.9 
100.0 
99.9 
96.8 

260,600 
72,000 

70,  402 
30.062 

57,248 

Census                                                           -- 

7,822 

General  administrative  expenses 

176, 160 
37,925.0X)0 
16.884,474 
934.842.359 
11.000,000 

175. 126 

9,830,726 

16,884,474 

933,914,266 

7,918,672 

99.4 
25.9 
100.0 
99.9 
72.0 

173,  991 

9,780,822 

16,884,474 

933,  744. 163 

7,877,469 

100.0 
99.9 
71.6 

i 

10.925,000 

89.  343 

66.509 

General  Accounting  Office 

154.805.326 

127,532,805 

82.4 

102,297,964 

66.1 

21,  412, 198 

5.190.317 

Alaslia  Road  Commission 

1,  147.  057 

70.  517 

2.  563.  4.':8 
109.  913 

2. 193.  100 
27,437,013 
49,603,395 
66,652.000 

1,000!437 

20.  359 

3.998:681 

1,058,609 

70,  517 

2.274.129 

109,  017 

2. 184,  754 

23,540,842 

36,694.346 

57.  607.  804 

9.396 

714.475 

20.  358 

3.  248,  557 

92.3 
100.0 
88.7 
99.2 
99.6 
85.8 
74.0 

100.0 
71.4 

100.0 
81.2 

1,001.227 

70.517 

2,  231,  437 

2.173:944 

14.541.321 

32,  280.  388 

46,117.253 

9,396 

687.041 

20.  359 

3. 1,56.  365 

87.3 
100.0 
87.0 
98.9 
99.1 
53.0 
66.1 

'1? 
100.0 
78.9 

325,580 

240,  464 

212.  938 

304,  700 

26,566 

Geological  Survey - . 

Offlceof  Indian  Affairs 

National  Park  Service^  _                                 

Puerto  Rico  Reeonstructinn  A.liiiinistnition 

Reclamation 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

Temporary  Government  (if  tlie  Nirsin  I;.l;iTids 

4,236,173 
8,735,000 
6,805,000 

2,801,987 

1,802,062 

3,700 

2.210,580 
692.327 

897 

399,000 

115,  .582 

14.  653 

(leneral  administrative  expenses 

606.745 

199.9.56 

170.  ry) 

{Concluded  on  next  page) 
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ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937,  Combined 

ERA  Act  of  1937 

Allocations 
(warrants 
issued) 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Allocations 
(warrants 
Lssued) 

Obligations 

Amount 

Percent  of 
alloca- 
tions 

Amount 

Percent  of 
tions 

Expendi- 
tures 

Iiepartment  of  Justice 

$2. 512, 309 

$2.1.34.982 

85.0 

$2,039,193 

81.2 

$800,000 

$423,904 

$.360  239 

I>.-partment  of  Labor 

32,816.752 

30.533.517 

93.0 

30.  028.  282 

91.5 

3.265.000 

1,301,688 

1.080.740 

30,055.001 

175.  650 

1.889.000 

173.850 

523.  251 

28.035.560 

175.  529 

1.810.931 

173,  268 

332.229 

93.3 

96' 2 

27.670.536 
175. 518 

'  167!  590 
303.  404 

92.1 
99  9 
90.6 
96.4 
58.0 

3,015,000 

1,119,205 

Immisration  and  Naturalization 

Labor  Stati.=tics 

250,000 

182,483 

165  225 

General  administrative  expenses 

Library  of  Congress 

679,000 
.3.051,158 
2,623,242 

39,674,846 
273, 541 

626.  S74 
2.937.095 
2,068,328 

37,661,726 
255,283 

92.3 
96.3 
82.0 

94.9 

586,  339 
2.912.374 
1,894,217 

86.4 
95.5 
7.5.1 

93.3 
92.3 

111,000 
375,000 

2f2:^l9^ 

""'"{TaTLThl^r 

5,427,000 
50;000 

3,493,869 
33:828 

2  921  788 

Prison  Industries  Reorganization  Administration 

31,234 

428,889,197 

421,456,474 

98.3 

338,979,666 

79.0 

Housing  Division 

107,  870,  289 
321.018.908 

100,903,615 
320,  552,  8.59 

93.5 
99.9 

82,852,967 
256,126,709 

76.8 
79.8 

Non-Federal  Division.... 

Revolving  Fund  for  Purchase  of  Materials  and  Sup- 

4.500.000 
15,420,939 

155,000 

A  1,270, 510 
15,419,744 

147, 190 

28.2 
99.9 

95.0 

1,  270,  510 
12,071,273 

25,353 

28.2 
78.3 

16.4 

3,000,000 

Department  of  State 

International  Boundary  Commission 

5,000 

88,  310, 187 

79,631,223 

90.2 

94' 4 
94.3 

88:3 

77,466,993 

87.7 

8,668,111 

3,276,627 

2,  572,  063 

fM7. 

756,  521 
5,  316,  709 
67,923,873 

4.821,921 
8,958,333 
713,  034 
5, 133.  707 
60.004,228 

4,451,504 
8,836,918 
700.  431 
4,972,425 
58,  606.  715 

92.2 
93.1 
92.6 
93.5 
86.1 

Internal  Revenue  b 

Procurement  Division.  _  

Public  Health  Service 

892,711 

76,000 

190,400 

7,500,000 

815,  776 

42,  634 

149,  449 

2,468,768 

529,567 
38,253 

1,870,369 

Veterans' Administration 

1.  227.  186 

1.227.161 

99.9 

1.  226.  686 

99.9 

\v     n 

227.  378.  753 

180.211.546 

79.3 

173.  340,  242 

76.2 

63.  710.  129 

7,  300,  285 

4,952,077 

186.  738.  108 
3.  193.  255 
35.609.053 
1.838.337 

142.  847.  059 
2.  697.  087 
32.982.993 
1.684.407 

76.5 
84.5 
92.6 
91.6 

138,018,967 
2,534,798 
31,  235.  083 
1.  551,  394 

73.9 
79.4 
87.7 
84.4 

46,753,513 

2,930,207 

2,085,769 

Office  of  Chief  of  Staff... 

6,908,016 
48.600 

4,  370,  078 

2.866.308 

General  administrative  expenses 

:^,■.4:lJ«^2-;       X  :n2.  :■,■,.  sa,  \            93.9 

3.622,798,665 

91.9 

013,625.000 

421.803.151 

353.  638.  230 

WP A  work  projects 

NYA  programs.... 

General  administrative  expenses 

:i,  r,:,(i.ii:-;s,  7,-t       :-:,  l.id.  m_,,;,  7'U                94.0 
ii'^'.':;iL':' I'ln         i>.;/j;7%'47  ^           9^7 

3,  357,  352,  924 
112.331:778 
153.113.963 

92.0 
90.8 
90.4 

565,162.688 
18,837.312 
29,626.000 

386.782.518 
12.  28.3.  734 
22.  736.  899 

324.  369.  146 
9.  702.  205 
19.  666.  879 

Not  included  in  the  grand  total. 
'  Includes  Secretary's  Office. 
Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  c 


;  of  October  31,  1937. 
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Tabi-e  X. — Statc^i  of  Ffxd^  of  All  Agexcie^  and  of  the  Works  Progbes.s  Administkatiov  I'xder  the  ERA  A(  T-  of  10,3.j,  193^, 

AXD  1937,  BY  St.\tes 


rrMi-LA 

nvE  Through  October  31, 1937 

AH  Agencies 

Works  Progress  Admini.s 

ration 

St:lte 

Allocations 
(warrants 
issued) 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

$8,421,078,685 
767,  279,  188 

Orand  total - -- - --- 

7,  6.53.  799,  497 

.$7,  214,  283,  491 

$6, 892, 511,  ,551 

$3,943,059,226 

$3,  702,  799,  805 

.$.3,622,798,663 

Total  distributed  by  States.— 

7,280,7.52.920 

7,019,407,614 

6,711,425,946 

3.856.029.853 

3,699,39.5.777 

3,621,793,120 

99.871.767 
63.841,207 
91.679.225 
424.  U().S02 
96.  870.  729 

67.104,964 

9,330,917 

141,560,783 

87,363,656 
104,891,094 

47,289,713 
426.310.819 
168.091,931 

76,709,870 
104, 179, 756 

101,  724,  560 
90,022,133 
40,682,695 
76, 172,  386 

288,912,745 

227,098,974 
169,  217,  487 

91, 103,  921 
189.778,494 

86,  672,  845 

82,  816.  797 
15,  .58.5.  510 
24.  51)4.  420 
231.718,826 
54,  426,  950 

1,010,297,303 
90,673,808 
67,569.316 
397,761.172 
135,554,493 

69.867,272 
628, 178.  723 
30.591.569 
75,024,132 
72,  726,  893 

100,  638,  667 
227,048,288 
44,141,933 
21,767,085 

133,008,782 
104,  170, 127 
182.  180. 010 
32.  139.  944 

96,024,484 
52,  409,  329 
86,978,  715 
402, 926.  .522 
91.751.169 

64,924,420 
9,032,480 
129,458,002 
84,214,158 
97,  794,  758 

46,343,942 
412,487,819 
163, 239,  .306 

74.849,496 
100,679,797 

99,  778,  025 
86,728,642 
39,910,470 
73,093,762 
280,094,608 

220,912,492 
164,  764,  620 

87,  293, 166 
184,  510,  234 

82,464,639 

SO,  487  615 
15,  335.  369 
23. 972.  ,598 
22:!.  740.  088 
52,360,223 

973,906,479 
87,678,467 
66,533,380 
386,  288,  174 
131,000,745 

07,317,341 
606,359,744 
29,471,909 
71,971.860 
70,470,487 

97,161,116 
214,  434,  262 
42,823:364 
21,352.686 
85, 121,  899 

129,  594,  666 
101,393,624 
177,  606.  317 
31,371,356 

91,  614, 168 
49,220,958 
83,808,529 
390,371,053 
87,647,599 

61.711,593 
8.263,565 
124,823,327 
80,835,903 
91,  480,  786 

44,832,518 
399,231,068 
158,  890,  092 

98,' 192!  784 

95,  313, 137 
83,  215,  238 
37,957,161 
67,312,346 
269,771,286 

208,  636, 132 
158:  293: -39 

79,031,390 
172,446,278 

79,  522,  126 

76,643,462 
14,863,199 
23,085,680 
212,704,891 
50,917.739 

932,342,805 
81,556,861 
62,863,512 
368. 125.  745 
125,  388,  505 

64,573,140 
684,705,067 
28,039,742 
68,568,571 
68,067,529 

90,949.561 
200,  533, 130 
41,816.784 
20,649,233 
80, 110,  726 

123,  529,  321 
97.200.562 

172.  231.  987 
28.  588.  667 

39.  577.  701 
14,370,963 
34,047,061 
214,141,722 
45,31,5,123 

40,847,515 
3,910,607 
33,709,021 
37.  752.  443 
43,610,504 

12,171,858 
262,029,869 
113,087.854 
36,822,994 
52,  705,  751 

60,  067,  426 
46,804,434 
12,445,263 

26,  459, 106 
176,978,376 

125,011,614 
89,091,782 
30,046,396 

104,949,996 
24,629,194 

32,651,321 

3,388,583 
11.482,780 
150,608.387 
15.456,089 

696.239.684 
31,068.856 
26,425,156 

248,  157, 106 
68,  721, 136 

27,  400,  ,567 
416,  546,  033 

19,  299,  798 
27,537,086 
29,662,002 

38,313,648 
84,  642,  769 
17,389,313 
6,469.468 
29. 194.  067 

51.095.567 
67.094.497 
94.064.148 
6.  547.  422 

37.  934.  547 
13.834.248 
32,616,324 
204,026,640 
43,  372,  368 

39,101,631 
3.700.390 
32.  436.  801 
35,910,770 
41,  502.  664 

11.749.566 
260,93.5,394 
109,628,169 
36,392,356 
.50.496,773 

49,417,480 
44,939.093 
12.024.292 
24,439,456 
169,832,894 

120,405,167 
86, 108,  200 
29,031,393 

101,064,232 
23,650,636 

31,230,297 
3,  228,  755 
11.072,217 
143.694.918 
14.863.737 

664.947,603 
29,663,967 
24,295,895 

240,072,492 
66,245,683 

26,396,731 
399,  749,  565 
18,337,374 
26,206,190 
28,486,246 

36,953.068 
79,376,817 
16,672,920 
5,202,975 
27,914,622 

49,079,446 
54,948,556 
90,9,57,644 
6,  351,  795 

37,107,709 

Arizona 

Arkansas.- -- 

California -                       

Colorado- .- 

13,431,097 
31, 874,  ,537 
200, 21 8,  .576 
42.683.018 

38. 134.  439 

3,619,148 

Florida                                                                    

34,560,0-S 

40.627,044 

11,536,385 

246,102,589 

InSami 1      '"l 

107.471,018 

34,622,672 

49,437,700 

Kentucky                                                             -- 

48.066,553 

43,941,299 

11,841.711 

24,011,309 

167,752,758 

117,885.054 

84.567,626 

Missiwiooi                                                           

28.388.065 

98.693.536 

nSSa — :;:::::;::;:::::::;:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;::::::: 

22,938,196 

30,270,597 

Nevada    "" " 

3, 175,  287 

New  Hampshire - 

New  Jersey...- 

New  Mexico : 

New  York                                                                              -.- 

10,897,164 
140,699,724 
14,542,354 

6.50,319,440 
29,046,913 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.                                                                                       - 

Rhode  Island,                                                                                    

South  Carolina                                                                                       

South  Dakota.                                                                                          

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

63,660,056 

26,911,181 
392,302,819 
17,974,490 
25,638,124 
27,764,342 

36,238,961 
78,061.073 
16,263,281 
5,113,013 
27, 263, 068 

Washing  on 

WestVirsmm.. .-. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming...  

48,136,371 
53,861,949 
89.207,542 
6,268,421 

Total  distributed  by  Territorie? 

94.  592.  440 

78,201,200 

72.463.409 

3.  653.  220 

3.  520,  642 

3,398.239 

6.  349.  828 

14,923,975 

700,000 

70,  750,  909 

1,867,728 

5,932,848 
14, 159,  698 

55,^^6 
1,, 540.  378 

5.852.146 

13,475,914 

700,000 

51.032,955 

1,  392.  394 

35.  432 

3.579.824 

24,  937 
3,  459,  446 

17.870 

Hawaii - 

3,344,121 

Puerto  Hico 

33.942 
4:022 

32,238 
4,021 

32,238 

vSSd^::;:::;:;:;;:;:::::::::::::::"::::::.:: 

4,010 

Not  distributed  by  states  or  Territories.  . 

278,454,137 

116^74.677 

108.632.196 

83.  376.  1.53 

-^-116,614 

> -2.  392.  694 

*  These  amounts  represent  refunds  to  s( 
Source:  V.  S.  Treasury  Department  rep 


00m  projects  in  various  State 
the  status  of  funds  provided  i 


in  adjustment  of 
the  ERA  Acts  of 


the  Central  Textile  Accoun 
1936.  and  1937.  as  of  October  31,  1937. 
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Cl-MULA 

TIVE  Throu 

GH  September  30.  19.37 

All  Projects 

Active  Projects 

Completed  Projects 

Ty).,.  nf  rrnject 

Number 

Estimated  total  cost 

Number 

Estimated  total 

Number 

Amount 

Percent 

r.rand  total 

158,  036 

$4, 690, 134, 316 

100.0 

32.  705 

$2,080,691,377 

125,331 

$2,609,442,939 

48.  328 

1,  716,  575.  184 

36.6 

9.044 

812,259,390 

39,284 

904,  315,  794 

439 
20.504 
10,571 
3,871 

2!  605 

19 

6,716 

28,804.  .594 
547.016,941 
432,681.369 

82,  764.  642 
129.028.409 

37.  409.  459 

215,  453 

458,  664,  317 

0.6 
11.7 
9.2 
1.7 
2.8 
0.8 

107 
3,663 
1,853 
840 
533 
282 

12,850,395 
237,  284,  069 
188,  790,  261 
40,620,734 
62,  762,  899 
12,846,189 

332 

16.841 

3!  031 
3,070 
2,323 

4,950 

309,-32,872 
243,891.108 
42,133,908 
66,  265,  510 
24,  563,  270 
215.453 
201.  559.  474 

Streets  and  alleys,-- - -- 

Sidewalks,  curbs,  and  paths-  -       

Bridges  and  viaducts _  -  - 

Other  B 

1,766 

257,104,843 

25,684 

509,  616,  389 

10.9 

4,480 

199,297,327 

21.204 

310.319,062 

Administrative 

1,607 
11,603 
3,269 
696 
3,337 
44 
1,423 

68,906,807 

50,  545,  697 
171,  399,  545 

79,869,011 
37,  910,  643 

51,  298,  164 
10,  640,  711 
39,  146,  821 

1.5 
1.1 
3.7 
1.7 
0.8 
1.1 
0.2 
0.8 

576 
296 
1,920 
689 
164 
639 

302 

27,095,590 
16,005,678 
68,  662,  574 
28,  546,  036 

19;960;961 
4,  470,  695 
21,  756,  968 

3.129 
1.311 
9.683 
2,580 

40 
1,121 

41,810,217 
34,540,019 
102,836,971 
61,322,975 

Educational...       ' 

31,337,193 
6,070,016 
17,389,853 

Other  B 

10,  130 

508,010,445 

10.8 

2,065 

193,578.526 

8,066 

Plavgrounds  and  athletic  fields 

3,951 
4,302 
i;877 

68,970,910 
228,299,840 
210.  739,  695 

1.5 
4,9 
4.4 

667 
954 
444 

22,  552,  669 
114,403.469 
56.  622.  498 

3,284 
3,348 
1,433 

46,418,351 
113,896,371 
154.  117,  197 

Parks 

Other  B 

Con^iervation 

6,711 

222,484,482 

4.7 

1.079 

97.  301,  639 

5,632 

126,182.943 

237 
396 

4,208 
637 

1,333 

5,035,824 
8,  753,  802 
166, 174,  509 
10,391,924 
32,  128.  423 

0.1 
0.2 
3.5 
0.2 
0.7 

65 
6.S4 

79 
238 

1,  439.  581 
3.726:573 

75.081.142 
4,  696,  936 

12,  357,  307 

214 
341 

1.096 

3,  596,  243 

5,  027,  229 
91,093,367 

6,  694,  988 
19,771,116 

Other  B 

15,  752 

444,  571,  474 

9.5 

2,384 

190.933,647 

13,  368 

263,  637,  827 

5,053 

9,797 

359 

543 

118.146,281 
298,  983,  433 
11,173,852 
18,268.908 

2.5 
6.4 
0.2 
0.4 

708 

1,492 

61 

123 

48,349.106 

127,  898,  158 

5.  199.  660 

9.  486.  723 

4,345 

8.306 

298 

420 

69,796,175 

169,  085,  276 

6,  974,  192 

8.782,185 

E^^rk^Si^:"::::::::::":::::;::::::::;::::::::':""'"  :::::""" 

1,383 

130,  780,  400 

2.8 

330 

72.064,07  5 

1,053 

58,716,325 

1,099 
245 
39 

100,664.928 
22,  369,  686 
7,  745,  886 

2.2 
0.5 

279 
45 

58,  786,  596 
9,287,766 
3.990,713 

200 

41,  879.  332 
13.  081.  820 
3,  7.55, 173 

Navigation 

Other  B 

25,271 

490,874,467 

10.5 

5,847 

199.  079,  400 

19,  424 

291.  795,  067 

Educational 

2,589 
2,640 
20,042 

98,  130,  144 
76.  876,  771 
315.  867,  652 

2.1 

415 
4,804 

53,  286,  870 
35.  827.  685 
109.964,945 

1,961 

44,  843,  274 
41.049,186 
206.  902,  607 

Goods 

10,  467 

408,251,358 

8.7 

3.856 

202,469,371 

6,612 

205,  781,  987 

7,664 

308 

2.605 

339,231,324 
4,315.280 
64.  704.  754 

7.2 
0.1 
1.4 

3.093 
141 
621 

175,  314,  479 
2.568.488 
24.  696.  404 

4.561 

167 

1.884 

163.916,846 
1,  766.  792 
40,108.350 

Canning"  "  '     -    '-  ".■":            '.            

Othe-  « 

3.968 

123.960,594 

2.6 

1.226 

59.  231,  982 

2.743 

64,  728,  612 

Elimination  of  stream  pollution 

172 

938 

2,858 

6,  228,  799 
42.  197.  301 
75.  634,  494 

0.1 
0.9 
1.6 

52 
192 
981 

3.  628,  187 
18,599,050 
37, 004',  745 

120 
746 

2.  600.  612 
23.  598.  251 
38.529.749 

iitiS"^.!"      "°::::::::::::::;;;;:::;;;::::::;:::;;:::;: ':  ' 

Miscellaneous.- -- 

10.342 

135,  009.  523 

2.9 

2.396 

64,476.120 

7.946 

80.  633.  403 

;  of  tbe  headings  abov 
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Table  XII. — Number  and  Estimated  Total  Cost  ok  WPA  Pro.iects  Placed  in  Operation,  by  States  and  by  Major  Types  of 

Projects 


CUML 

LATivE  Through 

September  30,  19.37 

Total 

Highways,  Roads 

and 

Public  Buildings 

Parks  and  Other  Recrea- 
tional   Facilities 

Conservation 

Sewer  Systems  and  Other 
Utilities 

State 

Num- 
ber of 
proj- 

Cost 

Num- 
ber o( 
proj- 

c- 

Num- 
ber of 

c... 

Num- 
ber of 
proj- 

Cost 

Num- 

Cost 

Num- 
ber of 
proj- 

Cost 

Amount 

Per- 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

proj- 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 

Grand  total 

158,036 

$4,690,134,316 

48,  328 

$1,716,576,184 

36.6 

26.684 

$509,616,389 

10.9 

10. 130 

$508,010,445 

10.8 

6,711 

$222,484,482 

4.7 

15.  752 

$444,  571,  474 

9.5 

1,767 
736 
3,341 
6.336 
2,122 

2,713 
222 

2,014 
3,494 

1,092 
5,574 
4,781 
2,526 
4,430 

2,397 

963 

1,471 

874 

10,023 

3.592 
4.431 
3.170 
4,174 
1,429 

1,049 
6,139 
i;238 

8,908 
2,472 
1,962 
13,127 
3,050 

1,282 
12,  894 

2,281 

5:477 

1,372 

982 

2,821 

2,448 

2,301 

5,818 

732 

211 

49,039,432 
20,426.003 
60.  464,  675 
251,935,020 
56,  507,  469 

64,258,014 
4,  357,  658 

44;012;953 
55,  877,  548 

16,  671,  204 
315.749,320 
149,  257,  693 
47,  230,  739 
67,429,239 

68,  071,  936 
57,397,856 
12,730,868 
28,  393, 120 
223,  359,  657 

164,  784,  809 
116,512,912 

34,  644,  888 
130,354.826 

28.  269,  781 

44,646,490 
4,869,148 
15,537,937 
184,909,936 
20,788,075 

801,399,783 
36,177,088 
46,910,476 

298,268,113 
83,687,858 

33,574,114 
472,366,675 
31,119,719 
31,534,210 
40,  771,  234 

52,445,489 

7,  569,  644 
31,  766,  154 

6li  790]  970 

130,  205,  460 

9,  444,  208 

7,999 
4,204,616 

418 

165 

1,165 

1,140 

667 

829 
22 
15 
693 
4-3 

343 
2,380 
1,052 

864 
2.125 

S65 

Z 
315 

758 
1,214 

2,112 
384 

4H 

1,714 

311 

534 

256 

4,039 

321 

343 

943 

306 

'■III 
386 
500 

.569 

915 

1.474 

113 

18,  763,  647 
8:88i:278 
30,065,578 
44,428,691 
21,369,077 

17,  711,  097 
419,  336 

3,  656,  334 
14,  240,  516 
17,  100,  786 

4,  654,  218 
130,  562,  326 

6S,  917,  439 

21,  786,  415 
24,  204,  396 

39,048,960 
16,  517,  643 

5,  771,  I7E 

64!932!78S 

72,003,589 
46,  983,  364 
12,  447.  768 
64.  717.  303 
11,646,022 

20,161,338 
1, 104  644 
4, 164, 426 

62,052,557 
7,720,257 

167,371,092 
6,972,704 

23.054,252 
127,  264,  988 

40,300,885 

14,090,685 

267,  631,  698 

9,  282,  632 

6, 147,  796 

20,843,811 

22,  624,  370 
43,  210,  287 

4,829,422 
3,394,926 
8, 168,  376 

18.002,000 
39,  245,  316 
35,  603.  348 
3,  041,  272 

38.2 
43.6 
69.6 
17.6 
37.8 

32.7 
9.6 
18.0 
32.4 
30.6 

27.9 
41,4 
46.2 

35^9 

57.4 
27.0 
45.3 

29^1 

46.5 
39.6 
36.9 
42.0 
40.8 

45.2 
22.7 
26.8 
33.6 
37.1 

20.9 
19.3 
49.2 
42.7 
48.1 

42.0 
66.0 
29.8 
19.5 
61.1 

43.1 
42.2 
20.5 
44.8 
26.7 

29.0 
63.5 
27.4 
32.2 

401 
210 

1,114 
362 

479 

4C 
446 
624 

124 

497 

227 
362 

625 
174 
63 
117 
1,870 

725 
799 
622 
691 
209 

366 

42 

69 

1,078 

384 

1,147 
475 
344 

2,289 
813 

217 
2,303 
130 
643 
265 

371 
491 
241 
100 
320 

355 
239 
786 
110 

6,662,240 
3,923,935 
5,210,662 
26,  635,  881 
5,  219,  469 

5,742,406 
299,  777 

1,  717,  593 
7,037,821 

7,  470,  606 

1,491,613 

25,  484,  952 
14,395.610 

2.606.643 
4.721,715 

8,  616,  099 
8,128,633 

377,229 
4,314,037 

26,  565,  379 

13,  869.  731 
16.  289.  568 

6.078.798 
10.  696.  963 

2.271,073 

2,885,147 

242, 969 

764,010 

23,  786,  339 

4,  864,  576 

4',  59.5!  944 
4, 193.  390 
28,369,348 
11,637,483 

1,651,997 
31,  147,  579 
3,  631,  909 

5,  523,  030 

2,  243,  961 

3,  867,  246 
7,  723,  935 

3,  793,  976 
400,  864 

2,  908,  961 

4,  015,  988 
3,798,442 

12,989,187 
950,  940 

13.6 
19.2 
10.3 
10.6 
9.2 

10.6 
6.9 

lei.B 

13.  4 

9.0 

8.1 
9.7 
5.6 
7.0 

12.7 
14.2 
3.0 
l.'i.2 
11.9 

8.9 

14^7 
8.1 
8.0 

6.6 
5.0 
4.9 
12.9 
23.4 

16.0 
12.7 
8.9 
9,5 
13.9 

4.9 

1L7 
17.5 

5.6 

7.4 
7.5 
16.1 
5.3 
9.2 

6.5 

10^0 
10. 1 

45 

108 
624 
108 

24 

9 

133 

79 

51 
341 
315 
167 

78 
43 
60 
58 
814 

307 
397 
71 
207 
108 

159 
30 
120 
620 

67 

529 
132 
163 
1.074 
120 

122 
906 
89 
86 
100 

95 
171 
92 

137 

361 
56 

408 
44 

1,  632,  880 
884,496 
2,211,914 
25,095,609 
3,128,626 

6, 109, 661 
370,  037 
1,  301, 143 
1,938,679 
1,  647,  666 

684.  975 
47.  200.  096 
15.  41.5.  849 
3.789.074 
7,  497,  375 

1,  673,  625 
15,918,417 

820.  803 

2,  510.  476 
14,605,289 

9,  239,  972 
14,861,093 
642,  190 
6,898.908 
2.094.841 

3,  149.  744 
788,  626 

1,  902,  997 
23,835,737 

1,  063,  977 

172,  912,  508 

28,726,681 

2,  532,  822 

2,481,621 
28,  603.  155 

3,  868,  451 
946,  829 
992,  830 

1.690,964 

4,  904,  566 

1,  744,  565 

7,671,191 

1.104,223 

24,  532,  794 

691,  561 

3.3 

4.3 

lO^C 
5.5 

11.3 
8.5 
6.4 
4.4 
2.8 

3.5 
15,0 
10.  S 

ILl 

2.5 
27.7 
6.4 
8.9 
6.5 

6.0 
12.7 
1.9 
5,3 

7.4 

16^2 
12.3 
12.9 
5.1 

21.6 
5.5 
4.6 
9.6 
3.0 

7.4 
6.1 
12,4 
3  0 
2,4 

3.2 
4.8 
5.4 
3.0 
5.5 

12.4 
1.8 

18.8 
6.3 

11 
25 
134 
380 
92 

66 

4 

33 

153 
179 
314 
84 

587 

26 
20 
53 
26 
689 

155 
217 
45 
162 
110 

128 

27 
167 
86 

178 
29 
109 
478 
210 

107 
651 
19 
21 
206 

21 
161 
94 
9 
30 

210 
29 

286 
69 

726,  359 
467,  339 

1,388,477 
25,606,245 

5,  472,  919 

21,  569 

1, 126,  748 
410,472 

4,414,880 
11,480,669 
15,  576, 143 

2,  906, 162 
11.790,001 

424,410 
781,  726 
309,514 
499,  788 
6,816,225 

8, 103,  679 
6, 189,  779 
621,  751 
12.  356.  277 
3,263,874 

2,483,817 

616.  771 

192,  172 

4,963,564 

1,502,704 

6,189,222 
907  649 
8,208,623 
14,140,988 
5,860,829 

3,  260,  643 
is;  192:  663 

210,  464 

394,902 

6,406,148 

886,005 
3,  370,  628 

231.099 

7.016,080 

800,  569 

11.274,762 

979,  536 

1.5 
2.3 
2.8 
10,2 
9.7 

3.8 
2.0 
0.1 
2.5 
0.7 

26.6 
3.6 

10.4 
6.2 

17,5 

1.4 
2.4 
1.8 
3.0 

6.2 
4.5 
1.8 
9.5 

5.6 
10.6 
1.2 
2.7 
7.2 

0.8 
2.5 
17.5 
4.7 
7.0 

9.7 
3.9 
0.7 
1.3 
15.7 

3:? 
9.0 
0.6 
0.7 

11.3 
1.3 
8.7 

10.4 

72 
26 
71 
471 
167 

417 
38 

112 
134 

424 
357 
190 

185 
94 
119 
138 
1,631 

620 
459 
103 
218 
120 

278 

180 
813 
69 

1,602 
217 

1,821 
240 

105 
1,288 
122 
104 
156 

113 
334 
187 
97 
253 

189 
216 
678 
41 

6, 137,  723 

692,  492 

664,  260 

25,  604,  024 

4,  016,  831 

7,  761,  446 
847,  970 

3,013,660 
3,  889,  744 

8,  224,  995 

1,461,908 
27,  574,  247 
s,  152, 093 
5, 143,  668 

2,  694,  647 

4,084,658 
4,242,118 
1,  269,  450 
.5,687,091 
24,316,777 

24,  261,  232 
7,400.407 
1,01.5.456 

11.537.030 
1,496,404 

4,055,192 
177,034 

3,  791,  162 
22,  223,  346 

846,  361 

96,  866,  594 
2,474,523 
2.010.063 

34,  967,  430 

4,  858,  825 

1,  575,  868 
31,637,33! 

4,  512,  927 
981,107 

1,561,915 

1,587,465 

5.  803.  294 

2,  320,  287 
989,  097 

2.516,600 

7,  541, 103 

2,  852,  968 

17,851,042 

•491:194 

Arkansas 

California 

10. 1 

coCadi ;::;;:::;:::: 

Connecticut 

14.3 

Delaware 

19.4 

District  of  Columbia.- 

14.8 

Idaho 

8.8 

Iowa 

Kentucliy 

6.0 

Massachusetts- 

10.9 

Minnesota 

6.3 

Missouri        :: ... 

5.3 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

24,4 
12.0 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota-. 

6.8 
4,3 

4.7 

Rhode  Islnnd 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

6,7 
14.5 
3.1 
3.8 

3.0 

Utah               ; 

Vermont 

Virginia 

13.1 
7.9 

WestVirginiaV."--.; 
Wisconsin 

12.1 
4.6 
13.7 

5.2 

Hawaii 

74 

2,358,680 

66.1 

43 

.        326,447 

7,8 

20 

331.628 

7.9 

21 

427,  677 

10.2 

12 

90,426 

2.  L 

Virgin  Islands 
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"ypes  op 


White  Collar 


Sanitation  and  Health 


Miscellaneous 


Num- 
ber of 
proj- 


Num- 
berof 
proj- 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cahfornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut^, 

Delaware 

District  of  Colurabi; 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Maine 

Maryland- 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 


Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1,258,970 

266, 161 

252,  458 

11.  438,  364 

937, 999 

2,  753,  922 

213,  495 

130,  672 

3,072.258 

1,951,832 


1,502,178 
198,024 
778,  519 

6,  244,  681 


35, 434, 421 
7,220,047 
3,  873,  669 


130,  357,  302 
3,  427,  626 

2,  092,  429 
20,  443  430 

3.  290,  736 

2,  762,  254 
34, 122,  125 
2,  679,  195 
3,731,115 
2,114,596 

2,  751,  529 

11,865,574 

2,  503,  020 

848,  052 


3,  634,  427 
37, 851, 313 
8,351,709 


15,  284,  226 
10,311,901 
4,838,511 
8,222,311 

6, 482,  468 
3,319,018 
1, 580,  714 


4,  380,  239 
18, 988,  377 

3,  716,  554 

4,  302,  332 
464,  508 

2,  279,  441 
12,  959,  627 

1,  212,  420 

32,  077,  898 
8,  540,  007 

2,  217,  835 
22,  427,  778 

7,  857,  551 


5,  860,  757 
4,  907,  248 
12, 019,  666 
1,  315,  695 


2, 174,  860 
846,932 
2,  334, 136 
1,844,876 
1,132,054 


105,  767 
1, 107,  393 
2,647,495 

817,  928 
10,  784,  998 
3,  770,  698 


2,428,347 
1,  268, 1 
76,  703 


30,  162 
653,  124 

2, 707,  r- 

6, 110,  198 
1,177,841 

1, 070,  474 

345,  978 

2,937 

2,  785,  409 

1,  044,  574 


6,  064,  571 

826,077 
7,927,044 


7,  384.  983 
4,  656,  474 
2, 071,  393 


619, 138 

3,  709,  175 

930,  751 


116.769 

1,  463,  894 
1,431,294 

2,  397,  .580 


8,  248,  572 
3, 074,  • 
1,620,139 
1,342,1 

2,  669, 1 

2,  237,  766 

273, 867 

692,  430 

10,518,028 

3, 880, 818 
2.  577,  665 

2,  467,  175 

3,  032,  884 


381,881 

4,  682.  310 

554,  346 


6,  922,  964 
631,  887 

2,645,110 
792,  707 


2,  681,  060 

1,  576,  928 

1,  728,  362 

495,  654 


INDEX 


(Excluding  tables  and  charts,  \\  Inch  ;i 

Accomplishments,  physical,  10-12. 

Administrative  expenditures,  8,  9,  57. 

Age  of  WPA  workers,  48. 

Aged,  aid  to.      (.See  Old-age  assistance.) 

.Agricultural   Elxtension   Service,   youths   employed   on   project.s 

of,  68. 
Agriculture,  National  Research  Project  .studies  of,  70,  73. 
Air  Commerce,  Bureau  of,  15. 
Airport  and  other  transportation  projects,  10,  18,  19. 

Works  Progress  Administration,  15. 

.See  also  Rochester  municipal  airport. 
Aliens,  employment  of,  48. 
Allocations  of  ERA  Act  fvmds,  6-7,  55. 

.See  also  individual  agencies. 
Appropriation  Acts: 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  58. 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  S3. 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  58,  83. 

PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937,  3,  58. 

.See  also  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts. 
Appropriations  for  the  Works  Program,  6,  55. 
Balances,  unobligated,  7,  56. 

Belknap  Mountain  (N.  H.)  recreation  center,  30-31. 
Blind,  aid  to  the,  31,82. 

Amounts  extended,  76,  78-79,  80. 

Recipients  of,  77,  78,  80. 

State  plans  for,  76. 
Buildings  projects.      (.See  Public  buildings  projects.) 
Carrie  Tingley  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children,  21-24. 
Categorical  assistance.      (See  Blind,  aid  to  the;  Children,  aid  to 

dependent;  Old-age  assistance.) 
Census,  Bureau  of  the,  projects,  17. 
Census  of  American  Business,  1935,  17. 
Children,  aid  to  dependent,  3,  76,  82. 

Amounts  extended,  76,  79,  80. 

Recipients  of,  77,  78,  79,  80. 

•State  plans  for,  76. 
Citizenship,  in  assignment  to  WPA  jirojects,  47-48. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  3. 

Earnings  of  enrollees,  79. 

Employment,  4,  6,  44,  46,  76. 

Funds,  6,  7,  16,  58,  81. 

Work,  types  of,  2,  9,  11,  16. 
Civil  Works  Administration,  1,  81,  82. 
Coast  Guard,  projects,  17. 
Commodities,  distribution  of  surplus,  3,  76. 
Compensation,  injury,  53-54. 
Conservation  projects,  9,  15,  16. 

Accomplishments,  physical,  10,  11. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  9,  16. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  20. 

Works  Progress  Administration,  15. 
.Sponsors,  38. 
Workers,  50. 
See  also  Tampa  seawall. 
Construction  projects,  10,  15,  83. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  20 

Works  Progress  Administration,  10,  15. 
Disabling  injury  frequency  rates,  53. 
Sponsors,  37,  39. 
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<  'onstruction  projects — Continued. 

.See  also  Airport  and  other  trans|)ortation;  Highway,  road, 
and  street;  Park  and  other  recreational  facility;   Public 
buildings;  Sewer  system  and  other  utility  projects. 
Corps  of  Engineers.      (See  Engineers,  Corps  of.) 
Cosponsors  of  WPA  projects,  36-37. 

Cotton  farming,  National  Research  Project  report  on  mechan- 
ical cotton  pickers,  73. 
Cotton-textile  industry.  National  Research  Project  survey  of,  74. 
Counties,  as  sponsors  of  WPA  projects,  36,  38. 
Drought: 

Employment,  4,  41. 

Farm  Security  Administration,  57. 

FERA  grants  for  relief,  20. 
Earnings: 

CCC  enrollees,  79. 

National  Youth  Administration,  64-65,  66,  68,  79. 

Works  Progress  Administration,  50-51,  52,  79. 

See  also  .Security  wage  schedule. 
East  .Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  reservoir,  32,  33-34. 
Education,  Office  of,  projects,  17. 
Emergency    Conservation    Work.      (.See    Civilian    Conservation 

Corps.) 
Emergency  pulilic  works,  distinguished  from  security  jirograms, 

82-83. 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935,   1936,  and  1937 
and  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1937: 

.Allocations,  6-7,  55-56,  58-59. 

Authorization  of  PWA  grants  from  revolving  funds,  58. 

Funds  made  available,  6,  55. 

Provisions  of,  1,  3,  47-48,  53. 
Emergency    Work    Relief    Program.      [See    Federal    Emergency 

Relief  Administration.) 
Employees'  Compensation  Conunission,  V.  S.,  53,  54,  55. 
Employment,  4,  41-46. 

Aliens,  48. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  44,  45,  76. 

Financing  of  current,  7,  45-46. 

Labor  turnover,  43-44. 

National  Youth  Administration,  63,  65,  76. 

Net  number  receiving  general  relief  and  CWA  and  Works 
Program  employment,  5,  6,  78. 

Persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  46,  76. 

Proportion  of  men  and  women,  43,  48. 

Proportion  provided  on  WPA  projects,  42,  47. 

Unemployment,  compared  with,  6. 

Urban-rural  distribution,  48. 

Works   Progress    Administration,    4,    42-44,    4S. 

See  also  ^^  orkers;  individual  agencies.  ^ 

Employment  Service,  U.  S.,  persons  registered  with,  6,  68. 
Engineers,  Corps  of: 

Allocations,  59. 

Employment,  46. 

Projects,  11,  16,  17. 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Bureau  of,  projects,  10,  16. 
Exemptions  from  relief  requirement,  40. 
Exemptions  from  security  wage  schedule,  3,  49. 
Expenditures,  7,  55-59. 

Public  aid,  78-79. 

.Security  programs,  81-83. 

See  also  Funds;  individual  agencies. 
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Farm  Credit  Administration,  ERA  Act  allocations,  55. 
Farm  families : 

Aid  to,  3,  4,  76,  79,  82. 

NYA  training  program  for  youth  of,  67-68. 
See  also  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Farm  Security  Administration: 
Employment,  45,  46. 
ERA  Act  funds: 

Allocations,    obligations,  and   expenditures,   7,  55,  57, 

58-59. 
Loans  and  grants,  4,  77,  78,  80,  82. 
Projects,  10,  16,  17. 

Rural  rehabilitation  program,  3,  4,  76,  77,  80,  82. 
Farm-to-market  and  other  secondary  roads: 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  20. 
Works  Progress  Administration,  10,  13. 
See  also  Highway,  road,  and  street  projects. 
Federal  arts  project,  WPA,  14. 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training,  68. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  1,  2,  82. 
Emergency  Work  Relief  Program,  19-20. 
Funds,  6,  20,  55,  56,  59,  81,  82. 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  3,  76. 
Forest  Service: 

Employment,  46. 
Projects,  10,  16. 
Funds,  6-9,  55-59. 
Security  programs,  78-80,  81-83. 
State  and  local,  7,  19,  20,  39,  58,  82,  83. 
See  also  Allocations;  Appropriations;  Balances,  unobligated; 
Expenditures;  individual  agencies. 
General  relief ,  1,  2,  4,  76. 

Amounts  extended,  79,  80. 

FERA  grants,  20. 

Net    number   receiving,    and    CW.\    and    Works    Program 

employment,  5.  6,  78. 
Recipients,  4,  5,  76,  77,  78. 
Goods  projects,  19. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  20. 
National  Youth  Administration,  66. 
Works  Progress  Administration,  14,  15. 

Distribution  of  products  to  needy  families,  3,  10,  14,  76. 
Number  and  cost,  14. 
Sponsors,  38. 
Workers,  48,  50,  51,  52. 
See  also  Milwaukee  sewing  project. 
Grade-crossing  elimination,  10,  17. 

See  also  Public  Roads,  Bureau  of. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  11,  16. 

Grants.  {See  Blind,  aid  to  the;  Children,  aid  to  dependent; 
Farm  Security  Administration,  ERA  Act  funds;  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  funds;  Old-age  assistance; 
Public  Works  Administration,  Non-Federal  Division,  loans 
and  grants.) 
Greenbelt  communities,  10,  17. 

Highway,  road,  and  street  projects,  9,  10,  17,  IS,  19. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  20. 
Public  Roads,  Bureau  of,  allocations,  9,  59. 
Works  Progress  Administration,  13 
Accomplishments,  physical,  12. 
Materials,  supplies,  and  equipment,  62. 
Sponsors,  37,  38. 
Workers.  49,  50,  51. 
See  also  Morgantown  street  project. 
Home  Economics,  Bureau  of,  projects,  17. 
Hours  worked  on  WPA  projects,  51-52. 
Housing   Division,    Public    Works   Administration    {See   Public 

Works  Administration,  Housing  Division.) 
Housing  projects,  11,  16-17. 

See  also  PubUc  Works  .Administration,  Housing  Division. 


Indians,  employment  of,  under  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  44. 
Industrial  changes,  effects  on  labor  markets  and  workers.  Nation- 
al Research  Project  study  of,  69,  70. 
Injuries  on  WPA  projectSj  53,  54. 
Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of,  projects,  17. 
Labor  productivity.  National  Research  Project  study  on  changes 

in,  69-74. 
Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of,  projects,  17. 
Labor  turnover,  43-44. 

Effect  on  average  monthly  earnings,  80. 
National  Youth  Administration,  65,  66. 
Works  Progress  Administration,  43-44. 
Leather  industry.  National  Research  Project  study  of,  73,  74. 
Loans.     (See  Farm  Security  Administration,  loans  and  grants; 
Public   Works   Administration,   Non-Federal   Division,   loans 
and  grants.) 
Local  relief  agencies.     (See  State  and  local  relief  agencies.) 
Lost  time,  regulations  regarding,  51-52. 
Loudonville  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  reservoir,  32-33. 
Manufacture,  National  Research  Project  studies  of,  70,  73-74. 
Materials,  supplies,  and  eciuipment,  WP.\,  60-62. 
Federal  expenditures,  8,  9,  57,  60. 
Kinds  of,  60-62. 

Sponsors'  expenditures,  8,  9,  39,  60,  61. 
Milwaukee  sewing  jjroject,  28-29. 

Mining,  National  Research  Project  study  of,  70,  71-72. 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  street  project,  34-35. 
Municipalities,  as  sponsors  of  WPA  projects,  37. 
National   Industrial   Recovery   Act,   funds   made   available  for 

emergency  public  works,  83. 
National  Park  Service: 
Employment,  46. 
Projects,  11,  IS. 
National  Research  Project  on  Reemployment  Opportunities  and 

Recent  Changes  in  Industrial  Techniques,  69-74. 
National  Youth  Administration,  63-68. 
Apprentice  training,  68. 
Funds,  8,  57,  63-64. 
Job  placement  service,  68. 
Student  aid,  64-65. 

Age  limitations,  64. 
Earnings,  64,  79. 
Eligibility  requirements,  64,  76. 
Number  of  persons  aided,  4,  46,  64-65,  76,  78. 
Types  of  work,  65. 
Vocational  guidance,  68. 
Work  projects,  65-68. 
Earnings,  65,  66,  79. 
Eligibility  for,  65,  76. 
Employment,  4,  46,  66-67,  76,  77,  78. 
Types  of  work,  66. 
Vocational  training,  67,  68. 
Navy,  Department  of  the,  projects,  17,  18. 
Nonconstruction  projects,  15. 

See  also  Goods  projects;  White  collar  projects. 
Non-Federal  Division,  Public  Works  Administration. 

{See  Public  Works  Administration,  Non-Federal  Division.) 
Nonlabor  costs  on  WPA  projects,  8-9,  39-40,  57-58,  60-62. 
Old-age  assistance: 

Amounts  extended,  3,  76,  79,  82. 
Recipients,  76,  78,  79,  80. 
State  plans,  76. 
Park  and  other  recreational  facility  projects,  19. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  11. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  20. 
National  Youth  Administration,  67. 
Works  Progress  Administration,  10,  13-14,  38. 
See  also  Belknap  Mountain  recreation  center. 


Philadelphia  labor  market,   National   Research   Project  studies 

of,  70. 
Productivity  in  selected  industries.   National  Research  Project 

studies  of,  70. 
Projects,  2,  9-12,  13-20,  21-35,  64-68. 
Accomplishments,  physical,  10-12. 
Applications,  approval  of,  40. 
Factors  determining  operation,  40. 
Individual  project  descriptions,  21-35,  67-68. 
Sponsors  of,  36-40. 

See  also  Airport  and  other  transportation;  Conservation; 
Construction;  Goods;  Highway,  road,  and  street;  Park 
and  other  recreational  facility;  Public  buildings;  Sanita- 
tion and  health;  Sewer  system  and  other  utility;  White 
collar  projects;  individual  agencies. 
Public  aid,  1-6,  75-80. 

Amounts  extended  to  recipients,  78-79. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

"Washington,  D.  C,  September  1,  1938 


My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  heremth  the  June  30,  1938,  Report  on  Progress 
of  the  WPA  Program.  The  report  deals  primarily  with  the  activities  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  but  it  also  reviews  the  assistance  provided 
and  funds  expended  through  the  several  security  programs  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  State  and  local  governments. 

This  report  presents  detailed  information  on  the  project  employment 
provided  under  the  W'orks  Progress  Administration,  the  types  of  project  work 
imdertaken,  the  physical  accomplisliments  achieved  through  such  work,  and 
the  funds  expended.  It  reviews  in  a  similar  manner  the  work  project  and  stu- 
dent aid  programs  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Also  included  is  an 
analysis  of  all  funds  a]>]u-opriated  mider  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Acts. 

Emphasis  is  jilaced  on  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  a  year  marked  by  a 
precipitous  decline  in  private  employment  which  necessitated  a  considerable 
expansion  in  the  operations  of  security  measures. 
Respectfully, 


Harry   L.    Hopkins,    Ailministrator 


The  President 
The  White  House 
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The  year  ending  June  1938  was  one  in  which  tlie 
'  operations  of  the  security  programs  were  extended 
widely.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1937,  employment 
in  private  industry  declined  at  a  rate  without  prec- 
edent in  this  country  and  workers  who  held  their  jobs 
often  found  their  hours  reduced  and  their  earnings 
curtailed.  This  situation  made  it  necessary  to  expand 
the  scale  of  operations  of  the  security  measures  and 
led  to  the  adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a 
vigorous  recovery  program. 

To  meet  the  sudden  depression  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment formulated  a  recovery  program  in  the  spring  of 
1938  that  provided  for  a  large  increase  in  expenditures 
for  public  work.  It  included  expansion  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  resump- 
tion on  a  large  scale  of  the  construction  program  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  continuation  of  the 
extensive  conservation  activities  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  increases  in  the  youth  program 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  as  well  as  in 
the  rural  rehabilitation  loan  and  grant  program  of  the 
Farm  Security  Achuinistration.  The  recovery  pro- 
gram likewise  included  additional  appropriations  for 
Federal  housing  activities  and  rural  electrification  and 
also  an  increase  in  the  construction  of  Federal  public 
buildings.  Other  elements  in  the  recovery  program 
were  the  increased  lending  authority  given  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  desterUiza- 
tion  of  gold  held  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  relaxing  of 
reserve  requirements  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

During  the  winter  of  1937-38  the  WPA  had  already 
increased  its  employment  sharply  in  order  to  meet 
the  destitution  caused  by  the  large  increase  in  unem- 
ployment. From  about  1,450,000  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1937  the  number  of  WPA  project  workers 
increased  in  successive  months  until  a  total  of  nearly 
2,800,000  was  reached  by  the  end  of  June  1938.  In 
this  same  period  the  number  of  families  and  single 
persons  receiving  relief  from  State  and  local  agencies 
likewise    increased.     General    relief    rolls    rose    from 


1,270,000  in  September  1937  to  a  peak  of  2,028,000  in 
February  1938;  in  June  there  were  1,685,000  families 
and  single  persons  receiving  general  relief. 

Payment  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
which  had  been  in  effect  in  Wisconsin  for  some  time, 
was  begun  in  21  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  January  1938  and  in  two  additional  States  in  April 
1938.  A  total  of  2,500,000  persons  received  com- 
pensation payments  for  unemployment  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1938  and  about  1,000,000  persons  received 
these  benefits  during  the  month  of  June.  The  initia- 
tion of  payments,  of  course,  was  begun  in  a  period  of 
rapidly  increasing  unemployment  with  the  result  that 
the  unemployment  compensation  agencies  were  imme- 
diately faced  with  the  task  of  conducting  their  opera- 
tions on  a  broad  scale. 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  old-age  pensions, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1938.  These  increases,  however,  were  much  less  rapid 
than  those  that  took  place  under  other  security  meas- 
ures which  are  more  directly  affected  by  changes  in 
employment  conditions.  Under  the  old-age  insurance 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  wliich  does  not 
go  into  full  effect  until  1942,  certain  relatively  minor 
lump-sum  payments  were  made  during  the  year  to 
persons  becoming  65  years  of  age  and  to  estates  of  de- 
ceased workers.  Beginning  in  1942,  montlily  benefits 
ranging  eventually  from  $10  to  $85  will  be  payable  to 
qualified  persons  in  accordance  with  the  reserves  they 
have  accumulated. 

During  the  year  ending  with  Jime  1938  the  Presi- 
dent's Interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare  Activities  carried  on  extensive 
studies  of  national  health  needs,  which  are  closely 
associated  with  problems  of  public  assistance.  To 
bring  attention  to  these  needs,  a  National  Health  Con- 
ference was  called  in  July  1938  to  which  200  persons 
were  invited,  persons  who  are  leaders  not  only  in  the 
professional    fields    involved    and    in    public    health 
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administration  but  also  representatives  of  labor,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  other  groups  vitally  interested  in 
public  health.  Among  other  thmgs,  the  conference 
considered  the  nature  of  the  national  comprehensive 
health  program  that  seems  necessary  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  Nation's  needs  in  the  field  of  pubhc  health. 

Households  and  Persons  Assisted, 
September  193  7-June  1938 

In  June  1938  approximately  21,477,000  persons  in 
6,771,000  different  households  were  benefiting  directly 
in  the  continental  United  States  through  various  relief 
and  work  programs.  These  persons  accomit  for  about 
17  percent  of  the  population.  The  estimates  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  and  of  households,  however, 
do  not  include  some  1,000,000  persons  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  or  the  26,000  farm 
families  that  received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  imder 
the  Fami  Security  Administration  in  June  1938.  Com- 
parable estimates  for  September  1937  indicate  that 
14,128,000  persons  in  4,734,000  households  were  bene- 
fituig  from  the  various  rehef  and  work  programs. 

The  increase  of  about  50  percent  in  the  number  of 
pei-sons  aided  through  the  relief  and  work  programs 
since  September  1937  is  accounted  for  in  large  measure 
by  the  expansion  of  project  activities  giving  work  to 
unemployed  persons.  The  number  of  workers  on  WPA 
projects  nearly  doubled,  increasing  from  about  1 ,450,000 
at  the  end  of  September  1937  to  2,767,000  at  the  end 
of  June  1938.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
families  and  smgle  persons  receiving  general  relief  from 
State  and  local  agencies  increased  from  1,270,000  in 
September  1937  to  a  maximum  of  2,028,000  in  Feb- 
ruary 1938.  The  decline  in  general  relief  in  the  early 
spring  of  1938  to  1,685,000  families  and  single  persons 
in  June  was  due  principally  to  large-scale  assignment 
of  persons  on  rehef  to  WPA  projects — assignments 
made  possible  by  the  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$250,000,000  to  the  WPA  which  was  approved  Alarch 
2,  1938.  In  part,  the  decline  may  be  traced  to  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  State  and  local  agencies  in 


financing  general  relief  and,  in  part,  to  a  seasonal  con- 
traction in  direct  relief  needs. 

Farm  families  recei\'ing  grants  tlirough  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  youth  employed  on  NYA 
projects,  and  workers  employed  on  the  various  projects 
of  the  Federal  agencies  (other  than  the  WPA)  were 
aided  in  greater  nimiber  in  June  1938  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding September.  Under  the  special  public  assistance 
programs  for  persons  who  typically  are  unemployable — 
the  aged,  the  bhnd,  and  dependent  cliildren — aid  was 
also  extended  on  a  larger  scale  in  June  1938,  continu- 
ing the  pre\aous  expansion  of  these  types  of  assistance. 
(See  Chart  14  on  p.  110.) 

Payment  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
was  an  important  factor  in  preventing  a  stUl  greater 
increase  in  public  assistance  during  the  half  year  end- 
ing June  1938.  As  noted  above,  approximately  2,500,- 
000  different  apphcants  received  imemplojmient  com- 
pensation benefits  at  some  time  during  the  half  year  in 
the  24  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which 
payments  were  made  and  as  many  as  1,000,000  persons 
received  benefit  payments  in  June  1938.  Weekly 
benefit  pajnnents  in  June  1938  averaged  about  $10.75 
for  persons  totally  unemployed  and  $5.70  for  persons 
partially  imemployed.  Such  benefit  payments,  which 
were  allowed  over  average  periods  of  8  to  10  weeks' 
duration  in  the  first  half  of  1938,  served  as  a  first 
defense  against  need  after  the  loss  of  work.  Many  t>f 
the  unemployed,  however,  who  no  longer  were  entitletl 
to  compensation  benefits  subsequently  sought  public 
assistance  provitled  through  other  security  programs. 

Assistance  in  Previous  Years 

In  earUer  years  the  numbers  of  persons  and  house- 
holds receiving  aid  had  been  larger  than  in  June  1938. 
From  a  relatively  low  level  in  1933,  when  public  assist- 
ance was  first  provided  on  a  broad  basis,  the  numbers 
benefiting  from  pubhc  aid  rose  to  a  peak  in  February 
1934.  At  that  time,  vdth  the  CWA  program  in  full 
operation,  an  estimated  net  total  of  27,749,000  persons 
in  7,916,000  households,  or  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
entire  popidation  of  the  country,  benefited  from  the 
several  relief  and  emplojnnent  programs.  From  that 
date  the  general  movement  was  downward,  in  spite  of 
temporary  increases  resulting  from  severe  droughts  or 
from  seasonal  or  other  causes.  A  low  point  was  reached 
in  September  1937;  most  of  the  rapid  decline  in  the 
preceding  sprmg  and  summer  months  is  accounted  for 
by  the  severe  reductions  in  the  WPA  program  made  at 
a  time  of  marked  improvement  in  emploTOient  and 
business  conditions.  In  September  1937  about  half  as 
many  persons  were  receiving  aid  as  in  February  1934. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  rehef  and 
emergency  emplo^^nent  programs  has  shifted  consider- 
ably during  the  period  from  1933  to  1938.  The  most 
significant  of  these  changes  may  be  seen  in  Chart  14  on 
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page  110.  General  relief,  including  both 
direct  and  work  relief  and  financed  in 
large  part  by  FERA  grants  to  the  States, 
was  by  far  the  most  important  means  of 
providing  assistance  from  1933  tlirough 
the  summer  of  1935.  For  a  brief  period 
during  the  winter  of  1933-34,  howev-er, 
CWA  operations  assumed  a  dominant 
role.  In  July  1935  three  out  of  every 
foiu-  persons  assisted  through  the  public 
aid  programs  were  included  among  fam- 
iUes  and  single  persons  receiving  only 
general  relief. 

Since  the  fall  of  1935,  when  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  need  caused  by  imemploy- 
mcnt,  the  WPA  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
other  Federal  agencies  participating  in 
the  programs  providing  employment  on 
work  projects  have  assisted  the  majority 
of  the  persons  benefiting  tlu'ough  the  pub- 
lic aid  programs.  At  the  peak  of  WPA  -  -  • 
operations  in  tlie  spring  of  1936  WPA 
employees  and  their'  families  comprised 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  total 
luunber  of  persons.  If  the  CCC  and  the  other  Federal 
agencies  conducting  work  projects  under  the  ERA  Act 
of  1935  are  included,  the  proportion  is  raised  to  account 
for  approximately  two  out  of  every  three  persons. 

Aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  cliildren 
has  increased  rapidly  in  importance  since  the  beginning, 
early  in  1936,  of  Federal  participation  in  tliis  form  of 
public  aid  tlu'ough  the  Social  Security  Board.  In  May 
1938  tlu-ee  times  as  many  persons  were  receiving  this 
kind  of  assistance  as  in  Januaiy  1936.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  old-age  assistance  program  was  most 
important  in  tlie  expansion,  the  number  of  recipients 
in  the  continental  United  States  increasing  from  433,000 
in  January  1936  to  1,663,000  in  June  1938. 

In  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  persons  aided 
through  general  relief  provided  through  State  and  local 
agencies,  even  after  elimination  of  all  duplication  be- 
tween general  relief  and  the  other  programs,  represented 
a  sizable  part  of  the  total  number  of  persons  benefiting 
under  relief  and  work  programs.  In  June  1938  they 
accounted  for  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total. 

Unemployment  in  the  Past  Year 

The  wave  of  unemployment  that  set  in  witli  the 
business  recession  of  the  fall  of  1937  added  more  job- 
less workers  to  a  number  that  was  already  large.  The 
unemployment  census  taken  in  November  1937  within 
two  months  after  the  number  of  the  luiemploycd  liad 


begun  to  increase,  showed  that  approximately  11.000,- 
000  persons  were  totally  unemployed  or  emjiloyed 
only  on  emergency  projects.  Indications  are  that 
perhaps  half  as  many  additional  persons  were  partially 
unemployed  and  wanting  more  work  at  that  time. 
Total  nonagricultural  employment,  which  had  fallen 
off  from  35,100,000  to  34,200,000  persons  between 
September  and  November  1937,  continued  to  recede, 
with  32,200,000  persons  employed  in  January  after 
an  unprecedented  drop  in  so  short  a  period.  Despite 
the  fact  that  substantial  seasonal  gains  are  usual  in 
the  spring  months,  only  31,800,000  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  nonagricidtural  employment  in  May  1938. 
Over  the  period  of  recedmg  industrial  acti\'ity,  reduc- 
tions in  the  employment  provided  by  the  durable 
goods  industries  were  particularly  marked.  The  aver- 
age period  worked  each  week  by  factory  workers  who 
kept  their  jobs  likewise  dropped  from  39  hours  in  Au- 
gust 1937  to  the  unusually  low  level  of  34  hours  in  May 
1938.  The  various  montldy  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment show  that  at  least  4,000,000  more  persons  were 
unemployed  in  May  1938  than  in  the  fall  of  1937. 
As  a  result  of  the  large  increases  in  unemployment, 
applications  for  relief  rose  at  a  rapid  rate,  particularly 
in  tlie  industrial  centers  where  employment  had  fallen 
off  most  sharply.  It  was  apparent  by  the  close  of 
1937  that  large  increases  in  the  pubhc  assistance  pro- 
grams were  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  need  caused 
bv  the  industrial  recession. 


PROVISIONS  FOR  CONTINUING  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


The  Recovery  Program 

PROVISION  for  the  contuiuation  of  the  WPA  program 
ill  the  fiscal  year  1938-39  is  contauied  in  the  Work 
Relief  and  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938, 
signed  by  the  President  on  June  21,  1938.  This  act 
also  provides  for  the  initiation  of  a  new  Federal  and 
non-Federal  project  program  by  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration; it  increases  prior  appropriations  and 
authorizations  for  the  construction  of  public  buildmgs 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia;  it  makes  additional 
funds  available  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion for  loans;  it  appropriates  funds  for  price-adjust- 
ment payments  to  producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  rice;  and  it  amends  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit  additional  housing  activ- 
ity. The  measure  is  based  upon  a  message  to  Congress 
in  which  the  President  reviewed  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  the  setback  to  recovery  in  the  preceding  seven 
months  and  enumerated  the  steps  which  he  felt  shoidd 
be  taken  to  improve  business  activity. 

The  President's  recovery  program  message  of  April 
14,  1938,  outlined  proposals  for  the  continuation  of  re- 
lief, the  expansion  ot  credit,  and  the  increase  of  pur- 
chasing power  by  pro^-iding  new  work.  In  the  first 
category  were  placed  recommendations  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1938  intended  to 
stop  "the  downiward  spiral"  and  avert  the  laying  off  of 
people  now  recei\'uig  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Specifically  recommended  to  receive  appro- 
priations were  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the 
next  fiscal  year's  funds  for  the  Ci^'ilian  Conservation 
Corps  be  increased  by  $50,000,000. 

In  the  second  category  were  placed  steps  to  make 
additional  bank  resources  available  to  the  country 
through  the  desterihzation  of  approximately  $1,400.- 
000,000  of  Treasury  gold,  accompanied  by  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  reduce  reserve 
requii-ements  by  about  $750,000,000. 


The  measures  in  the  third  group  were  proposed  as 
means  of  increasuig  many  construction  acti^aties  in  the 
field  of  pubhc  works.  The  President  recommended 
that  this  be  accomplished  through  the  following  chan- 
nels: amendment  of  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity Act  to  permit  the  immediate  prosecution  of  addi- 
tional projects;  renewal  of  the  non-Federal  program  of 
pubUc  works  in  which  the  Federal  Government  makes 
loans  and  grants;  pro^nsion  of  an  additional  $100,- 
000,000  to  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  for  highways; 
appropriation  of  $37,000,000  for  flood  control  and 
reclamation  works  to  be  expended  on  projects  already 
authorized  by  Congress;  and  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  Federal  buildings. 

The  recommendations  in  regard  to  funds  for  the  CCC, 
liighways,  and  flood  control  have  been  acted  upon  favor- 
ably in  other  appropriations.  Administrative  action  has 
been  taken  for  desterilizing  the  gold  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  reduction  in  reserve  requirements  has 
been  accomplished  bj^  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  President's  remainmg  recommendations 
were  considered  in  drafting  the  Work  Relief  and  Public 
Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938.  Title  I  of  this  act, 
cited  as  the  "Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1938,"  is  reviewed  in  some  detail  below.  Title  II,  the 
"Public  Works  Administration  Appropriation  Act  of 
1938,"  appropriated  $965,000,000  to  the  PWA  for  mak- 
ing loans,  grants,  or  both  for  non-Federal  public  projects 
and  for  making  allotments  for  Federal  projects,  such 
allotments  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000.  An  additional 
amount  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  from  funds  reahzed 
from  the  sale  of  securities  may  also  be  used  in  makmg 
loans  for  non-Federal  projects.  The  four  remauiing 
titles  of  the  act  provide  successively  for  increasing  the 
authorizations  for  the  three-year  public  building  pro- 
gram from  the  $70,000,000  adopted  by  Congress  at  the 
prior  regular  session  to  $130,000,000;  adding  $100,000,- 
000  to  the  appropriations  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  for  fuiancing  the  loans  of  tins  agency; 
appropriatuig  $212,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretarj'  of 
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Agriculture  to  make  price-adjustment  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  certain  agricultural  commodities;  and  enlarg- 
ing the  program  of  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity and  authorizing  the  issuance  of  obligations  not  in 
excess  of  $800,000,000  (a  $300,000,000  increase  over  the 
amounts  previously  authorized). 

ERA  Act  of  1938 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938 
appropriates  a  total  of  $1,712,905,000  together  with  un- 
obligated balances  of  funds  made  available  to  the  WPA 
and  NYA,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admmistration  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1937.  The  act  makes  specific  appropria- 
tions to  agencies  for  carrying  out  their  respective  pro- 
grams and  provides  that  the  funds  are  to  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1939. 

Appropriations 

Works  Progress  Administration — To  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  there  is  appropriated  $1,425,000,000  to- 
gether with  the  miobligated  balances  of  fluids  allocated 
under  the  ERA  Act  of  1937  (including  the  jonit  resolu- 
tion of  March  2,  1938).  The  act  requii-es  that  the  WPA 
funds  be  so  apportioned  and  administered  over  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  i.  e.,  July  1938  through 
February  1939,  as  to  constitute  the  total  amount  fur- 
nished to  the  WPA  during  the  period.  If  an  extraordi- 
nary emergency  arises,  however,  the  President  may 
modify  this  requirement  to  permit  the  use  of  the  funds 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  seven  months. 

The  WPA  appropriations  are  available  for  adminis- 
tration, for  the  prosecution  of  projects  approved  under 
prior  ERA  Acts,  for  aiding  self-help  and  cooperative 
associations  for  the  benefit  of  needy  persons,  and  with 
limitations  on  total  amounts  that  may  be  authorized  in 
each  class,  for  the  following  types  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  public  projects  approved  under  the  1938  ERA 
Act: 

1.  Highways,  roads,  and  streets,  $484,-500,000 

2.  Public  buildings,  parks,  utilities,  airports  and  other  trans- 
ixirtation  facilities,  flood  control,  conservation,  and  other 
purposes,  $655,500,000 

3.  Educational,  professional,  clerical,  cultural,  recreational, 
))roduction,  service,  including  training  for  domestic  service,  and 
miscellaneous  nonconstruction  projects,  $285,000,000 

The  amounts  specified  in  any  limitation  may  be  in- 
creased by  not  more  than  15  percent  through  transfer 
of  amounts  from  other  limitations. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  allocate  not  to  exceed  $60,000,- 
000  of  WPA  funds  to  other  Federal  departments,  estab- 
Ushments,  and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
projects  similar  to  those  prosecuted  by  the  WPA.  He 
is  also  authorized,  upon  determination  by  the  President 
and   under   the    President's   direction,    to    use   up    to 


$25,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  i)roviding  direct  relief 
for  needy  persons. 

National  Youth  Administration — The  act  appropriates 
$75,000,000  to  tlie  National  Youth  Administration,  to- 
gether with  the  unobligated  balances  of  allocations  made 
to  it  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1937.  This  will  enable  the 
NYA  to  extend  aid  to  about  the  same  number  of 
students  as  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  to  expand 
the  NYA  work  program  for  out-of-school  youth.  Ap- 
proximately 600,000  young  persons  can  be  aided  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

Farm  Security  Administration — The  act  appropriates 
$175,000,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  addition 
to  funds  remaining  from  allocations  made  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  during  the  past  year.  These 
sums  are  made  available  for  administrative  expenses, 
loans,  grants,  and  rural  rehabilitation  of  needy  persons 
in  continuation  of  the  program  carried  on  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1937,  but  on  a  larger  scale  in  order  to 
assist  more  of  the  eligible  farm  families  which  thus  far 
have  not  been  aided. 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration — The  amount 
appropriated  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  ad- 
ministration, loans,  and  rural  rehabilitation  of  needy 
persons  and  for  Federal  and  non-Federal  projects  of  the 
WPA  type  is  $6,000,000,  plus  the  unobligated  balances 
remaining  on  June  30,  1938. 

Other  Agencies — Appropriations  to  other  agencies  for 
administrative  expenses  incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
program  are  as  follows:  General  Accoimting  Office  for 
auditing  and  accounting,  $4,180,000;  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  $18,050,000  (Procurement  Division,  $5,500,- 
000,  Division  of  Disbursement,  $3,500,000,  Office  of  the 
Treasurer,  $750,000,  Secret  Service  Division,  $300,000, 
and  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Accounts  and  Deposits 
and  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  $8,000,000) ; 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  Biu-eau  of  Air  Com- 
merce, $325,000  for  technical  advice  and  supervision 
in  connection  with  WPA  airport  projects. 

To  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
mission is  appropriated  $3,500,000  for  administration 
and  payment  of  compensation  benefits  to  injured  work- 
men. It  is  provided  that  any  allocations  made  to  the 
Commission  under  prior  ERA  Acts  shall  not  be  re- 
scinded or  reallotted  for  any  other  purpose.  The  act 
appropriates  $850,000  to  the  National  Emergency  Coun- 
cil, $750,000  to  the  National  Resources  Committee,  and 
$3,000,000  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
and  $1,250,000  is  provided  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  examining  titles  in  connection  with  land  purchases 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1935. 


Other  Pi 


er  rrovisions 


Appropriations  to  agencies  other  than  the  WPA  are 
to  be  so  apportioned  and  administered  during  the  12 


months  of  the  fiscal  year  as  to  constitute  the  total 
amount  that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  As  noted  above,  apportionment  of  WPA  funds 
over  the  eight  months  ending  February  1939  is  required ; 
it  is  provided,  however,  that  if  an  extraordinary  emer- 
gency or  imusual  circumstance  develops,  the  period  may 
be  shortened  to  seven  months. 

Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1938  it  is  required  that  ex- 
penditure authorizations  of  Federal  funds  for  other  than 
labor  costs  of  WPA  projects  shall  not  exceed  an  average 
of  $7  per  month  per  worker  employed  after  June  30, 
1938,  and  prior  to  February  28,  1939,  in  any  State, 
Territoiy,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  provided,  however,  that  an  amoiuit  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  of  WPA  funds  may  be  used  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administrator  to  supplement  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  other  than  labor  costs  where,  in  his  opinion, 
an  emergency  makes  additional  expenditures  necessary 
to  assure  the  operation  of  sound  projects. 

No  Federal  construction  project  may  be  undertaken 
except  flood  control  and  water  conservation  projects 
authorized  imder  other  law,  unless  Federal  funds  suffi- 
cient for  its  completion  have  been  irrevocably  set  aside. 
A  non-Federal  project  is  not  to  be  undertaken  unless 
the  sponsor  has  made  a  written  agreement  to  finance 
such  part  of  the  cost  as  is  not  to  be  supplied  from 
Federal  fimds. 

In  the  employment  of  persons  on  projects,  applicants 
in  actual  need  whose  names  are  not  on  relief  rolls  have 
the  same  eligibility  as  persons  on  relief  rolls.  Farmers 
in  need  who  require  employment  to  supplement  their 
farm  income,  but  who  are  not  on  relief  rolls,  have  the 
same  eligibility  for  employment  on  projects  in  rural 
areas  as  persons  on  relief  rolls.  Aliens  illegally  in  the 
United  States,  and  aliens  who  have  not  (prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law)  filed  a  declaration  of  mtention 
to  become  citizens  which  is  vaUd  and  has  not  expired, 
are  not  knowingly  to  be  given  project  employment. 
Preference  in  employment  is  to  be  accorded  in  the 
following  order:  United  States  veterans  who  are  Ameri- 
can citizens;  other  American  citizens,  Indians  and  other 
persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  and  aliens 
who  filed  their  declarations  of  intention  to  become 
American  citizens  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  act. 

As  in  the  previous  ERA  Act,  no  relief  worker  is 
eligible  for  employment  on  WPA  projects  who  has  re- 
fused to  accept  employment  on  any  other  Federal  or 
non-Federal  project  at  a  wage  rate  comparable  with  or 
higher  than  the  wage  rate  established  for  similar  work 
on  WPA  projects.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  a 
relief  worker  who  has  been  engaged  on  such  project  work 
and  whose  service  has  been  regularly  terminated 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  does  not  lose  his  eligibility 
for  other  project  employment  because  of  this  previous 
work.  No  relief  worker  who  refuses  a  bona  fide  ofl'er 
of  private  employment  under  reasonable  working  con- 
ditions and  paying  as  much  or  more  for  the  same  length 


of  service  as  is  paid  on  ])r<)jc(t  work,  and  who  is  capable 
of  performing  the  work,  nniy  be  retained  during  the 
period  in  which  the  private  employment  is  available. 
Persons  who  have  taken  private  employment  are  en- 
titled to  immediate  resumption  of  their  previous  employ- 
ment status  if  they  are  still  in  need  and  if  they  have  lost 
the  private  employment  tlu-ough  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Rates  of  pay  for  persons  engaged  in  project  work  are 
not  to  be  less  than  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a 
similar  nature  in  the  same  locality  as  determined  by 
the  WPA  Administrator.  The  new  act  also  requires 
that  not  less  than  the  minimum  rates  of  pay  established 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  for  persons 
privately  employed  shall  be  paid  to  WPA  project  em- 
ployees working  in  similar  occupations  in  the  same 
locality. 

Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1938  every  relief  worker  em- 
ployed on  a  WPA  project  is  required,  as  a  condition  to 
his  continued  employment,  to  file  quarterly  a  statement 
as  to  the  amount  of  his  earnings,  if  any,  from  outside 
employment  wliile  he  was  assigned  to  project  work. 
These  statements  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
assigning  workers  to  projects  and  continuing  them  in 
employment. 

Except  for  substantial  increases  in  the  maximum 
amoimts  allowable,  the  provisions  relating  to  disability 
or  death  compensation  and  benefits  resulting  from  trau- 
matic injiu-y  are  continued  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  prior  act.  Eft'ective  July  1938  the  monthly  com- 
pensation in  any  individual  case  is  not  to  e.xceed  $50 
($30  in  the  ERA  Act  of  1937)  and  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments are  not  to  be  m  excess  of  $4,000  (representing  an 
increase  of  $500  over  the  amount  allowed  under  the 
prior  act).     Both  are  exclusive  of  medical  costs. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  oiit  Title  I,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  National 
Emergency  Council,  and  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee are  extended  until  June  30,  1939.  These  and 
other  agencies  to  which  appropriations  are  made  are 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary.  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
WPA  and  NYA  funds  are  to  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses.  This  restriction  also  applies  to  Federal 
agencies  operating  projects  with  WPA  allocations. 

Among  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  are  those  re- 
lating to  administrative  and  supervisory  employees; 
acceptance  and  use  of  sponsors'  contributions  of  serv- 
ices, materials,  or  money  for  non-Federal  projects;  re- 
volving funds  for  use  in  purchase,  repair,  and  distribu- 
tion of  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  tools;  and 
settlement  of  claims  not  in  excess  of  $500. 


Orders  Affecting  Wage  Rates 

In  the  new  fiscal  year  the  WPA  program  continues 
o])eratuig  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
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year.  The  minor  modifications  that  have  been  incor- 
porated hi  the  ERA  Act  of  1938  have  already  been  re- 
viewed. However,  changes  have  been  made,  through 
administrative  action,  in  the  schedule  of  monthly 
security  wages  of  WPA  and  NYA  workers. 

The  monthly  rates  of  pay  vary,  as  they  did  previously : 
(a)  for  workers  of  different  degrees  of  skill,  (b)  for 
workers  located  hi  different  sections  of  the  country,  antl 
(c)  for  workers  living  in  counties  having  different  de- 
grees of  population  concentration.  The  first  basis  of 
variation  recognizes  four  wage  classes — unskilled,  inter- 
mediate (semiskilled),  skilled,  and  professional  and 
teclmical — dependent  on  the  skills  of  the  workers. 
The  second  and  third  bases  take  into  account  differ- 
ences in  general  M'age  levels,  standards  of  livhig,  and 
costs  of  n\ang,  introducing  three  wage  rate  regions  and 
five  degrees  of  urbanization  (or  urbanization  groups). 

The  basic  schedule  of  monthly  earnings,  effective 
.Tidy  1938  (WPA  Admhiistrative  Order  No.  62  M-ith 
subsequent  adjustments),  is  presented  in  Table  1.  As 
may  be  noted  in  the  table,  wages  of  unskilled  workers 
vary,  as  between  regions,  from  $55  in  the  most  highly 
urban  areas  of  Wage  Region  I  (counties  m  Region  I 
having  cities  with  populations  of  100,000  or  more  in 
1930)  to  $40  in  the  most  densely  populated  counties  in 

Table  1. — Schedule  of  Monthly  Earnings  on  WPA  Projects 


Counties  in  Which  the  IMO  Population  of  the 
Largest  Municipality  Was-B 

Wace  Rate  RcRion  * 

Over 
100,000 

(A) 

.■iO.OOO  to 
100,000 

(B) 

25,000  to      5,000  to 
50,000          25,000 

(C,       j       CD, 

Under 
5,000 

(E) 

Unskilled  work 

$55.00 
45.00 
40.00 

$52.00 
42.00 
3«.00 

$48.00 
40.00 
38.00 

.$44.00 
35.00 
30.00 

32.00 
26.00 

Region  Hi:::"::::::::::::::: 

Intermediate  work 

$65.00 
.IS.  00 
57.20 

$60.00 
54.00 
52.80 

$55.00 
50.00 
47.30 

$50.  00 
44.00 
30.30 

Reiionii :.:.:::.:::: 

Region  in.   . 

33.00 

SkUled  work 

Region  I 

$85.00 
72.00 
72.00 

$75.00 
66.00 
66.00 

$70.00 
fiO.OO 
60.00 

$63.  00 
52.00 
62.00 

$55.00 
44.00 
44.00 

Professional  and  technical  work 

Region  I 

$94.00 
79.00 
79.00 

$83.00 
73.00 
73.00 

$77.00 
66.00 
66.00 

$69.  00 
67.00 
57.00 

$61.00 
4S.00 
48.00 

*  Wage  rate  regions  include  the  following  States: 

Region  I— Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Elinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  parts  of  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  parts  of 
Mi.ssouri,  M,.nt:ina,  Xi-briivka.  X.-va>l:i.  X.-w  llinjiiwliir...  Nfu  .l.-r-ev.  Xew  Mexico. 
New  York,  Xorth  Dakn.;,.  (Jl,,,,.  (in-m,.  I  Vn,i.,i  h  ,„  i  ,,  I ;  Im  ,k.'  Island,  South 
Dakota,   Utah,   Veniiniit.  Wa-liiiutnTi     «i-r,,i,.ui    af.l    W  ■  o-  ,,.., 

Regionll-    Iiila^an-   l>:-iraTn,c,:|i,„,M.,  K  ni:  .- .  |.  n  i :  m  Kn.iui-ky,  Maryland, 

partsof  Mlss(.iiri.  Ilkl:ih<aii:,.  ].  il|.(-|    I  r-  |..  aihl  W  rl    \iijiiiia. 

Region  111— Alal.           vi    ■          r           ,  c ,  I. -ai.iana,  Mississippi,  North 

Carolina,  South  I              ,    i,      ,  ,      ;          ,      i  :.  4  Virginia. 

»  For  convenii-ii. i;:  ,           .,    .  referred  to  as  urbanization 

groups  .i,  B,  (.  I '           '              :  ,  i.lings. 


AVage  Region  III,  and  from  $40  in  the  least  urban 
counties  of  Wage  Region  I  to  $26  in  corresponding 
counties  in  Wage  Region  III.  Similar  gradations  in  the 
rates  applying  to  unskilled  workers  in  the  different 
regions  are  specified  for  other  urbanization  groups. 
Wages  for  intcrmetliate  workers,  for  skilled  workers, 
and  for  professional  and  technical  workers  follow  the 
same  general  pattern  as  those  for  unskilled  workers. 
Each  class,  however,  is  at  a  successively  liigiier  level  in 
accordance  with  the  greater  skill  recjuircd  for  the  work 
involved. 

Some  changes  in  the  earnings  schedule  were  nuuk' 
early  in  the  new  fiscal  year  in  order  to  brhig  the  wage 
levels  of  the  workers  in  the  South  closer  to  the  levels 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

This  was  accomphshed  in  the  unskiUed  classification 
by  makmg  $5  to  $7  increases  in  the  scheduled  rates  for 
unskilled  workers  in  the  various  urbanization  groups 
in  Wage  Region  III,  comprising  1 1  Southern  States. 
In  addition,  Oklahoma  and  Kentucky  except  for  the 
two  counties  included  in  Wage  Region  I — areas  that 
previously  were  in  Wage  Region  III  but  bordered  on 
States  in  which  higher  wage  schedules  were  in  effect — 
were  transferred  to  Wage  Region  II.  As  a  result  of 
this  transfer  wages  are  raised  over  what  they  otherwise 
would  be  by  as  much  as  $8  or  as  little  as  $4  a  month, 
depending  on  the  urbanization  group  and  wage  class 
involved.     (See  Table  1.) 

Adjustments  in  the  rates  for  skilled  and  professional 
and  technical  workers  in  Wage  Region  III  brought  the 
rates  for  these  workers  up  to  the  rates  applicable  in 
Wage  Region  II,  and  upward  adjustments  of  10  percent 
in  the  rates  for  intermediate  workers  in  Wage  Region 
III  reduced  considerably  the  spread  in  the  intermediate 
rates  for  the  two  regions.  These  changes  appUed 
generally  to  the  11  States  in  Region  III,  e.xcept  for 
intermediate,  skilled,  and  professional  and  technical 
workers  in  Louisiana  where  comparable  adjustments 
already  were  in  effect.  The  changes  brought  about 
increases  of  $4  to  $6,  depending  on  the  particular 
urbanization  group  and  wage  class. 

Certain  adjustments  that  had  been  made  to  prevent 
inequalities  arising  from  a  rigid  application  of  an 
inflexible  wage  schedule  were  continued  in  effect. 
These  included  adjustments  involving  not  more  than 
a  10  percent  change  in  the  wage  rate  specified  in  the 
basic  schedule,  adjustments  providing  for  the  payment 
in  counties  contiguous  to  urban  areas  of  rates  ecjiial 
to  those  in  the  adjoining  urban  areas,  and  adjustments 
whereby  rates  of  pay  on  a  smgle  project  or  part  of  a 
project  extending  over  an  area  where  more  than  one 
set  of  monthly  rates  are  in  effect  are  determined  in 
accord  with  the  highest  rates  apphcable.  However, 
such  10  percent  adjustments  as  had  previously  been 
made  in  areas  transferred  to  Region  II  (Oldahoma  and 
the  greater  part  of  Kentucky)  and  in  the  unskilled 
rates  in  Region  III  were  canceled.     Also  canceled  were 


the  10  percent  changes  that  had  previously  been  made 
in  tlie  wage  rates  of  professional  and  technical  workers 
in  the  highest  nrbanization  grouping  of  Region  I. 

The  established  security  wage  schedule  as  outlined 
above  must  be  used  in  making  payments  to  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  workers  employed  on  WPA  projects. 
Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  workers  in  any  State 
may  be  exempted  from  the  established  wage  rates  if 
this  is  necessary  to  fill  certain  technical  and  super- 
visory positions  requiring  persons  with  specialized 
training  and  ability.  On  any  single  project  a  maximum 
of  10  percent  of  the  workers  may  be  so  exempted. 
Actually,  however,  the  nonsecurity  workers  constituted 
2.6  percent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  May  1938. 

The  requirement  that  the  hourly  wage  rates  paid  to 
project  workers  may  not  be  less  than  those  prevailing 
locally  for  work  of  a  similar  nature  is  contained  in  the 
ERA  Act  of  1938  as  it  w  as  in  the  acts  of  the  two  preced- 
ing years.  Consequently  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  each  employee  each  month  becomes  a  derived 
figure,  obtained  by  dividing  his  monthly  wage  by  the 
hourly  rate  prevailing  for  the  type  of  work  at  which  he 
is  employed.  However,  upper  limits  apply  to  the  hours 
of  work.  These  may  not  exceed  8  hours  per  day,  40 
hours  per  week,  or  140  hours  per  month,  except  in  the 
case  of  emergencies  affecting  the  public  welfare  or  the 
protection  of  work  already  under  way  or  to  permit 
employees  to  make  up  lost  time  when  this  is  authorized. 
In  making  up  lost  time,  hours  of  work  are  limited  to  8 
per  day  and  48  per  week. 

The  wage  structure  outlined  above  applies  to  all 
workers  on  WPA  projects  who  are  paid  irom  Federal 
funds.  For  the  young  persons  who  have  work  on 
NYA  w^ork  projects  or  who  receive  NYA  student  aid, 
special  wage  provisions  are  in  effect. 

Young  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  years, 
inclusive,  having  part-time  employment  on  projects  of 
the  NYA  receive  monthly  wages  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  shown  in  Table  2.  The  NYA  schedide  for 
part-time  work  has  the  same  types  of  differentiation  in 
wage  rates  as  the  schedule  applicable  to  regular  WPA 
workers.  Like  the  WPA  wage  schedule  it  provides 
different  rates  for  four  groups  of  workers  according  to 
their  skills  and  for  three  sections  of  the  country  (wage 
rate  regions).  With  respect  to  degrees  of  population 
concentration,  however,  the  NYA  wage  schedule  is 
different  in  that  it  recognizes  only  two  urbanization 
groups — counties  whose  largest  municipalities  in  1930 
had  populations  of  over  25,000  and  those  whose  largest 
urban  centers  numbered  less  than  25,000  persons.  The 
wage  rates  for  unskilled  work  range  from  $12  per  month 
in  the  less  populous  counties  of  Region  III  to  $18  in  the 
most  populous  counties  of  Region  I.  For  professional 
and  technical  work  the  variation  is  from  $19  to  the 
$25  maximum.  Similar  variations  in  montlily  wages  are 
provided  for  workers  in  the  intermediate  and  in  the 
skilled  wage  classes.     Wages  of  all  youth  having  part- 


time  employment  on  NYA  projects  are  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  NYA  schedule  of  earnings.  Exceptions 
are  made  in  the  case  of  projects  specifically  exempted 
or  in  the  cases  of  emergency  or  making  up  lost  time. 

Table  2. — ScHEDrLE  of  Monthly  Earnings  on  NYA  Work 
Projects 


Wage  Rate  Region  a 

Countie.=  in 
Which  the  1930 
Population  of 
1  he  Largest  Mu- 
nicipality Was— 

Wage  Rate  Region  * 

Counties  in 
Which  the  1930 
Population  of 
the  Largest  Mu- 
nicipality Was- 

Over 
25,000 

Under 
25,000 

Over 
25,000 

Under 
25,000 

Unskilled  work 

Skilled  work 

$18. 00 
16.00 
14.00 

.$14.  00 
14.00 
12.00 

$25.  00 
2L00 

Region  II 

Relionii:;;;;:;:::;;: 

Region  III 

18  00 

Region  III 

16  00 

Intermediate 
work 

Professiional  and 
technical  work 

$2L00 
18.00 
16.00 

$17.  00 
15.00 
13.00 

$25. 00 
24.00 
24.00 

Reiionlli 

Region  Ui 

parts 

Region  ] 
Carolina, ''. 


Mississippi,  South 


The  schedule  of  wages  for  part-time  work  under  the 
1938  NYA  program  shown  above  incorporates  certain 
changes  effective  in  August  1938.  These  involve 
increases  of  $1  or  $2  per  month  for  unskilled  workers  in 
Regions  II  and  III,  and  general  increases  in  five  States 
accomplished  by  a  redefinition  of  the  NYA  wage  rate 
regions.  The  redefinition  served  to  transfer  Kentucky, 
Oklahoma,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  from  Region 
III  to  Region  II  and  Nebraska  from  Region  II  to 
Region  I. 

NYA  project  workers  are  paid  prevailing  hourly  wage 
rates  and  work  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  per  month 
to  earn  the  authorized  monthly  wage.  The  time 
worked,  however,  must  not  exceed  8  hours  per  day, 
40  hours  per  week,  or  70  hours  per  month  except  in  the 
case  of  emergencies  involving  the  public  welfare  or  the 
protection  of  work  already  done,  projects  exempted  by 
the  executive  director,  and  in  making  up  lost  time  when 
this  is  authorized. 

Earnings  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  24,  inclusive,  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  under 
the  NYA  student-aid  program  vary  with  the  type  of 
scholastic  training  which  the  students  are  receiving. 
For  students  participating  in  the  school  aid  program  in 
attendance  at  institutions  which  do  not  require  liigh- 
school  graduation  or  its  equivalent  for  entrance,  earn- 
ings may  not  be  more  than  $6  per  month.  The  maxi- 
mum for  college  aid  is  $20  in  any  one  month.  Sim- 
ilarly, graduate  students  may  receive  up  to  $40  in  any 


one  month  provided  the  average  for  the  srroiip  lliiouirli- 
out  tlie  year  is  not  more  than  $30  per  month.  The 
average  for  all  students  in  any  college  or  university  for 
the  academic  year  may  not  exceed  $15  per  month. 
The  stipulations  regarding  student  aid  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  that  were  in  effect  during  the  past  year. 

Students  are  paid  the  hourly  wage  rates  prevailing  in 
the  institution  or  locally  for  the  same  type  of  work. 
Designated  officials  of  the  participathig  institutions  are 
responsible  for  fixmg  monthly  wages  within  the  limita- 
tions specified  above.  Tiie  innnber  of  hours  of  work, 
therefore,  is  a  resultant  figure,  subject  to  the  limitation 
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of  20  hours  per  week  and  not  more  than  7  hours  on  any 
nonschool  day  or  ',i  hours  on  any  school  day  for  school 
students,  and  8  hours  a  day  and  30  hours  per  week  for 
college  and  graduate  students.  The  latter  students  are 
permitted  to  work  up  to  40  horns  a  week  during  vaca- 
tion periods  occurring  within  the  academic  year. 

The  pi'eceding  paragraphs  ovitline  the  basic  wage  pol- 
icy applicable  to  the  WPA  and  NYA  programs.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  average  wages  paid  and  the  hours  worked 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sections  on  "Employment"  and  the 
"National  Youth  Administration,"  beginning  on  pages 
32  and  57,  respectively. 


PHYSICAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  WPA 


A  REVIEW  of  the  accomplislinients  of  jobless  workers 
employed  on  WPA  projects  shows  the  wide  scope 
of  this  field  of  pubhc  work  and  indicates  what  can  be 
achieved  tlirough  project  operations.  It  is  apparent  at 
once  that  there  is  much  of  this  work  to  be  done.  Im- 
provement and  replacement  of  public  facilities  are 
always  necessary  because  of  obsolescence  and  deteriora- 
tion of  existing  equipment.  Perhaps  even  more  inapor- 
tant  is  the  problem  of  keeping  pace  with  new  needs. 
This  requii-es  the  e.xtension  of  conunonplace  facilities 
and  conveniences  into  areas  that  have  not  been  served 
before  and  the  provision  of  new  facihties  to  meet  new 
demands  or  to  conserve  natural  resources  and  insiu-e 
public  health  and  safety.  There  are  many  acti\-ities 
hi  addition  to  construction  work  on  which  accomplish- 
ments, although  less  tangible  in  natm-e,  are  equally  of 
public  interest.  Through  some  of  these,  goods  and 
services  are  provided  for  needy  fanulies.  The  instruc- 
tion, leadership,  entertainments,  and  exhibitions  given 
on  others  are  a  means  of  enhancing  the  general  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  arts,  of  uiterestmg  people 
in  the  possibilities  of  recreation,  and  of  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  people  who  otherwise  would  lack 
them.  Professional  and  research  acti\-ities  give  rise  to 
still  fm-ther  acliievements  of  value  to  the  public. 

The  physical  accomplislunents  resultmg  from  WPA 
operations  involve  all  these  kinds  of  activities,  and  the 
amomit  of  work  done  is  commensurate  with  the  size  of 
the  WPA  program.  Tliis  is  shown  by  a  siu-vey  of  the 
work  completed  in  two  years,  from  the  begiimmg  of  the 
WPA  program  in  the  fall  of  1935  to  October  1,  1937. 
But  in  the  totals  of  miles  of  road  built,  bridges  con- 
structed, and  classes  conducted — to  illustrate  a  few  of 
the  many  items — the  implication  of  the  individual  unit 
of  accomplislmient  must  not  be  neglected.  The  single 
mile  of  road  may  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  people  it 
serves;  the  bridge  may  mean  added  safety  besides  con- 
venience to  those  who  use  it;  and  the  chance  of  attend- 
ing class  may  open  up  a  wealth  of  new  opportunities 
and  interests  to  foreign-bom  or  illiterate  persons.  It 
10 


is  in  terms  such  as  these  rather  than  in  simple  physical 
measurement  that  the  fuial  appraisal  of  project  work 
must  be  made.  The  discussion  on  the  following  pages, 
however,  necessarily  deals  cliiefly  with  the  latter. 
Broad  classes,  grouping  together  accompHslmients  in 
such  fields  as  transportation,  sanitation  and  health,  and 
education,  have  been  employed  in  discussing  the  two 
hundred  and  more  individual  items  that  were  used  in 
reportmg  physical  accompHslunent.  Only  work  actu- 
ally completed  on  projects  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  by  October  1,  1937,  is  covered  by  the 
accomplishment  data.  Neither  WPA  work  in  progress 
at  that  time  nor  work  done  on  projects  of  the  NYA  or 
other  Federal  agencies  is  included. 

Transportation  Facilities 

In  the  field  of  public  work  one  of  the  most  pei-sistent 
demands  has  been  for  better  highways,  roads,  and 
streets.  Such  demands  are  occasioned  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  improved  roads  are  a  definite  asset  to  the 
people  usmg  them  directly  but  also  by  the  fact  that  im- 
proved road  facilities  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  latter  is  a  consequence  of  the  better  distribution  of 
goods  between  farming  and  industrial  sections,  for  ex- 
ample, and  also  of  the  social  advantages  of  easier  con- 
tacts between  remote  districts  and  centers  of  popula- 
tion. In  many  cases  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
building  roads  where  none  existed  as  a  matter  of  im- 
proving a  road  system  already  in  use.  One  widely 
accepted  estimate  indicates  that  traveling  over  a  good 
gravel  or  macadam  road  costs  the  average  motorist 
about  one  cent  less  per  mile  in  gas,  tires,  and  car  mainte- 
nance than  does  traveling  over  a  low  tj^pe  of  impaved 
road ;  in  using  a  good  concrete  road  the  cost  is  about  one 
cent  per  mile  less  than  on  a  good  gravel  or  macadam 
road.'  Tlirough  the  WPA  more  than  205,000  miles  of 
roads  were  built  or  improved  by  October  1,  1937. 
This  accomplishment,  involving  about  6  percent  of  the 

'  T.  R.  ,\gg  and  H.  S.  Carter,  Operating  Cost  Staiistics  of  Automobiles  and  Trucks^ 
Bulletin  91,  .^.mes,  Iowa:  Iowa  State  College,  July  25,  1928,  pp.  Ift-2n. 
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HIGHWAY,  ROAD,  AND  STREET  WORK 

Through    October    I,    1937 
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HIGHWAYS,  ROADS.  AND  STREETS  CONSTRUCTED   BY  WPA 

Through     October    I  ,   19  37 
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^    Represents  200  miles  of  new  paved 

highways,  roads,  and   streets 
Q    Represents  200  miles  of  new  unpaved 

highways,  roads,  and   streets. 

TOTALS     HAVE    BEEN    ROUNDED  TO  THE    NEA 
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total  estimated  road  and  street  mileage  of  the  entire 
country,  is  an  appreciable  step  toward  satisfying  the 
demand  for  better  roads. 

Most  of  the  roads  either  newly  built  or  improved  on 
WPA  projects  are  in  rural  areas.  Representing  88  per- 
cent of  the  total,  these  rural  roads  extend  over  180,000 
miles  in  length.  They  are  located  in  every  section  of 
the  country  and  in  nearly  all  States  represent  at  least 
75  i)ercent  of  the  total  mileage  of  road  work  done  by 
the  WPA.  Roads  in  inban  areas  account  for  1 1  per- 
cent of  the  total  WPA  road  mileage.  The  remaining 
2,000  miles  of  roads  are  located  in  parks,  cemeteries, 
grounds  of  institutions,  and  similar  public  areas. 
These  data  are  shown  in  the  summary  table  below. 
The  mileage  of  rural  roads  is  equal  to  about  60  times 
the  distance  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and 
of  urban  roads,  to  more  than  seven  times  this  distance. 
Even  the  park  and  other  miscellaneous  roads  would 
reach  about  two-tliirds  of  the  way  across  the  continent. 

Rural  roads  completed  on  WPA  projects  vary  in  type 
as  widely  as  the  countrysides  through  which  they  run, 
but  they  have  the  common  objective  of  linking  farms, 
mines,  resorts,  and  otlier  sparsely  settled  or  remote 
areas  with  important  liigliways,  with  rail  or  water  ship- 


ping points,  and  with  schools,  i)ost  offices,  and  market- 
ing centers. 

Through  the  improvements  to  the  rural  road  net- 
work of  the  coimtry  many  roads  wliich  were  passable 
only  in  dry  weather  are  now  serviceable  all  year  round. 
Danger  points  such  as  sharp  curves  and  heavy  grades 
have  in  many  instances  been  eliminated.  Roads  which 
were  damaged  by  floods  have  also  been  repaired.  The 
rural  road  activity  of  all  these  kinds  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant to  the  inhabitants  of  riu'al  areas  as  the  broad 
paved  high\\ays  are  to  the  in-ban  population. 

About  95  percent  of  the  180,000  miles  of  rural  roads 
completetl  by  the  WPA  as  of  October  1,  1937,  was  re- 
ported in  the  unpaved  group,  as  appears  in  Table  3 
below.  This  group  relates  to  roads  surfaced  with 
gravel  and  crushed  stone  as  well  as  to  unsurfaced  dirt 
roads.  About  150,000  miles  are  part  of  secondary  and 
21,000  part  of  primaiy  rural  road  systems.  An  addi- 
tional 9,000  miles  of  paved  roads  are  also  included  in 
the  rural  road  total. 

The  23,000  miles  of  urban  streets  and  roads  that  the 
WPA  improved  or  constructed  represent  a  substantial 
accomplishment  in  themselves.  In  some  cases  this  in- 
volveil  patching  or  replacing  badly  pitted  and  irregular 
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macadam  or  brick  surfaces;  in  others  it  involved  re- 
moval of  abandoned  car  tracks  and  the  conversion  of 
the  right-of-way  into  an  integral  part  of  the  city  street. 
Paved  streets  were  also  built  to  replace  gravel  or  dirt 
streets.  The  paved  street  and  road  mileage  accounts 
for  about  38  percent  of  the  total  on  which  the  WPA 
worked  in  urban  areas.  The  remaining  mileage,  re- 
ported in  connection  with  WPA  work  on  unpaved 
urban  streets  and  roads,  includes  the  complete  building 
or  rebuilding  of  some  city  streets  as  well  as  the  recondi- 
tioning and  graveling  of  others. 

Table  3. — Miles  of  Highway.?,  Roads,  axd  Streets  Con- 
structed OR  Improved  on  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  of 
Roads 

Through  October  1. 1937 


Type  of  Road 

Total 

Constructed 

Improved 

Total 

205, 343 

46,6,50 

158  693 

17,  947 
187,  39fi 

8,594 
38,  056 

Unpaved 

149,340 

25,  824 

7,873 

Paved 

4,514 
21,310 

2,353 
5,520 

2,  161 

Unpaved 

15  790 

Rural  secondary 

154.  292 

31,  2.55 

Paved 

4,033 
150,  259 

2,044 
29,211 

1  989 

ij^IS^::;:;::;::::::::::::::::::::: 

Urban 

■a.  215 

6,568 

16  647 

Paved 

8.934 
14,281 

3,944 
2,624 

4  990 

Unpaved 

11,  657 

2.012 

954 

466 
1,546 

253 
701 

Unpaved 

845 

New  construction  of  liighways,  roads,  and  streets 
is  of  particular  interest  in  the  reported  physical  accom- 
plishment on  WPA  projects  and  is  defined  so  as  to 
include  both  the  building  of  a  road  where  none  existed 
before  and  construction  work  wliich  results  in  a  liigher 
structural  type  of  road.  About  47,000  miles  of  rural 
and  urban  roads,  as  thus  defined,  were  reported  finished 
by  October  1,  1937;  these  represented  about  a  fourth 
of  the  total  road  mileage  (new  and  improved)  com- 
pleted by  the  WPA  throughout  the  country.  In  only 
11  States  did  new  roads  constitute  less  than  10  percent 
and  in  six  States  and  Hawaii  they  exceeded  40  percent 
of  the  total  mileage  of  W^PA  road  work.^  Particularly 
outstanding  in  the  latter  group  of  States  is  Kansas, 
where  60  percent  of  the  total  mileage  completed  by  the 
WPA  consisted  of  new  roads  and  where  the  mileage  of 
new  road  construction  (4,457)  totaled  more  than  that 
of  any  other  State. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  new  roads  are  located  in 
the  Middle  Western  States,  with  relatively  few  miles 
constructed  in  New  England,  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, or  in  the  far  Western  States,  as  may  be  noted 
in  the  accompanying  map.  More  than  a  thousand 
miles  have  been  built  in  each  of  18  States  and  in  seven 


EIOHTV-EIGHT  PERCENT  UF  THE  TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  WPA  ROAD 
WORK  IS  IN  RURAL  AREAS;  HALF  OF  THE  PAVED  MILEAGE  IS 
IN  CITIES 
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of  these — Kansas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  South  Dakota — more  than  2,000  miles  of 
new  roads  have  been  constructed. 

About  a  fifth  (more  than  8,000  miles)  of  the  new 
roads  built  by  the  WPA  were  paved  with  concrete, 
bitimiinous,  or  other  hard  surfacing  materials.  These 
new  paved  roads  were  somewhat  concentrated  in  urban 
areas  where  municipal  road  improvement  programs  in 
recent  years  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  growing  trafRc  needs. 

Most  of  the  38,000  miles  of  new  unpaved  roads  were 
surfaced  with  gravel,  crushed  stone,  or  similar  materials. 
They  are  predominantly  in  rural  areas  and  include 
many  roads  such  as  one  wliich  brings  into  contact 
with  the  outside  world  a  small  mountain  community  in 
Arizona  that  w^as  previously  cut  off  not  so  much  by 
distance  as  by  the  fact  that  the  only  access  was  over 
rough  trails.  Also  included  in  the  mileage  of  new  but 
impaved  roads  are  nearly  3,000  miles  of  village  and 
city  streets.  Some  opened  new  suburban  residential 
sections.  Others,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Nevada  mining 
town,  replaced  rough  streets  wliich  previously  straggled 
up  steep  hillsides,  and  required  extensive  blasting  and 
even  the  moving  of  buildings  for  their  construction. 

Construction  of  highways,  roads,  and  streets  involves 
numerous  appurtenant  structures.  Bridges,  culverts, 
and  drainage  facilities,  for  instance,  are  as  essential  as 
the  road  surface  itself.  The  safety  and  convenience  of 
the  motorist  necessitate  other  features — guardrails  and 
guardwalls,  curbs,  painted  center  lines  and  other 
markers,  adequate  road  shoulders,  and  often  roadside 
landscaping  and  lighting.  All  these  phases  of  road 
construction  are  included  in  the  road  work  done  by  the 
WPA.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  in  the  reports 
of  physical  accomplishment  a  count  has  been  made  of 
each  of  the  several  items.  For  instance,  when  a  mile 
of  road  is  built  with  a  bridge  and  four  culverts,  the 
physical  accomplislunent  report  would  include  all 
three — the  mile  of  new  road,  the  bridge,  and  the  four 
culverts. 

Bridges  built  by  the  WPA  range  from  steel  spans 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length  to  small  wooden 
bridges,  many  of  them  in  rurnl  nreas  or  in  i):irks.     Often 


Table    4. — Number    of    Bridges    Constructed    or    Recon- 
ditioned ON  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  ok  Construction 


Through  October  1, 1937 


Type  of  Construction 

Total 

Constructeil 

Recon- 
ditioned 

Total 

37.264 

19,229 

18, 03.'i 

Wood 

25.  174 
C.416 
.5,  674 

13,778 
1.418 
4.  033 

11  396 

K)K   (  ROSS    I  R\FFIC- 


■^  Including  reinforced  concreie. 

the  bridges  take  the  place  of  structures  washed  out  by 
floods  or  are  used  in  place  of  fords  at  locations  where 
high  water  had  often  interrupted  traffic.  Others  re- 
place narrow  one-way  bridges  or  obsolete  structures  too 
weak  to  carry  safely  the  weight  of  modern  motor 
traffic.  Much  work  has  also  been  done  in  recondition- 
ing existing  bridges,  protecting  them  against  deteriora- 
tion and  making  them  adequate  for  meeting  trafRc 
needs. 

More  than  19,000  new  bridges  were  completed  by 
October  1,  1937.  Almost  three-quarters  of  the  total 
are  wooden  bridges  with  an  average  length  of  about  30 
feet.  Bridges  of  masonry,  chiefly  reinforced  concrete, 
represent  a  fifth  of  the  entire  number  and  have  about 
the  same  average  length  as  the  wooden  bridges.  Steel 
bridges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  relatively  few  in  number 
(1,400,  or  about  7  percent  of  the  total)  but  average 
almost  t\vice  the  length  of  the  bridges  built  of  wood  or 
masonry.  Among  the  largest  of  the  steel  bridges  built 
by  the  WPA  is  the  one  that  crosses  the  Kanawha 
River  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  It  replaces  a  50-year-old 
structure  built  when  the  city  had  barely  a  sixth  of  its 
present  population.  The  new  1,300-foot  structure  is 
designed  to  carry  safely  a  load  four  times  as  great  as 
did  the  bridge  it  replaces.  Bridges  of  steel  construc- 
tion are  relatively  much  more  numerous  among  the 
18,000  reconstructed  and  improved  than  among  those 
newly  built;  they  constituted  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
total  improved.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  bridges 
renovated  were  wooden  and  less  than  10  percent  were 
masonry. 

Although  the  bulk  of  all  the  new  bridges  completed 
l)y  the  WPA  throughout  the  United  States  are  wooden 
structures,  in  many  States  masonry  and  steel  bridges 
predominate.  In  several  New  England  States  and  in 
Missouri  at  least  75  percent  of  the  new  bridges  are  of 
masonry  construction.  In  three  States — Maine,  Mich- 
igan, and  Virginia — more  than  40  percent  of  the  new 
bridges  were  constructed  of  steel.  In  other  States, 
however,  wooden  bridges  have  been  built  in  such  num- 
bers that,  although  new  masonry  and  steel  bridges  are 
about  as  numerous  as  in  many  of  the  States  already 
mentioned,  they  represent  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  total.  Similarly,  the  majority  of  the 
bridges  reconditioned  by  WPA  workers  in  the  Western 
and  the  Southern  States  are  wooden  structures,    but 
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•    Represents  200  new  bridges 
O    Represents  2,000   new  culverts 

TOTALS     HAVE    BEEN    ROUNDED     TO    THE     NEA 


LESS 


in  many  of  the  Eastern  and  North  Central  States  most 
of  the  reconstruction  work  was  on  steel  bridges. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  State  distribution 
of  the  new  bridges  built  by  WPA  workers  on  which 
work  had  been  completed  by  October  1,  1937.  In 
terms  of  numbers,  by  far  the  most  extensive  work  has 
been  done  in  the  Southern  and  the  Middle  Western 
States.  In  Alabama,  for  example,  2,400  new  bridges 
were  constructed.  Although  nearly  2,100  of  these 
were  small  wooden  structures,  the  masonry  and  steel 
bridges  (numbering  245  and  101,  respectively)  represent 
a  sizable  proportion  of  the  national  totals  for  these  two 
kinds  of  structures.  New  bridges  were  also  numerous 
in  Illinois  and  Texas,  in  each  of  which  they  numbered 
approximately  1,700. 

The  number  of  bridges  that  had  been  reconditioned 
by  WPA  workers  in  the  various  States  ranged  from  17 
in  Nevada  to  2,178  in  Ohio  and  2,353  in  Tennessee. 
Those  in  Tennessee  and  Ohio  together  constitute  about 
a  fourth  of  all  the  bridges  reconditioned  (18,000)  and 
about  30  percent  are  located  in  four  States — Nebraska, 
Illinois,  Alabama,  and  Texas. 

Nearly  all  highway,  road,  and  street  work  involves 
the  construction  of  culverts,  necessary  for  both  surface 


and  subsurface  drainage.  In  the  course  of  WPA  road 
work  through  September  1937  more  than  200,000  new 
culverts  were  laid;  together,  these  totaled  more  than 
5,365,000  feet,  or  over  1,000  miles,  in  length.  Besides 
this  new  work,  some  42,000  culverts,  with  a  total  length 
in  excess  of  1,000,000  feet,  were  reconditioned.  The 
niunber  of  culverts  constnicted  m  diffeient  States  varies 
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LANDING  MAT— THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD-RUNWAYS, 
APRON,  AND  PART  OF  THE  HANGAR  WORK  ON  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND AIRPORT  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTRUCTED  BY  THE  WPA 

not  oiily  with  the  general  topograpliy  and  the  reqnh-e- 
inents  of  the  road  beds  but  also  with  the  extent  to 
which  small  bridges  rather  than  culverts  were  used  and 
with  other  construction  practices  of  different  sections  of 
the  country.  These  factors,  together  with  the  amount 
of  road  work  done  under  each  WPA  State  program, 
serve  to  explain  the  differences  among  the  State  totals 
for  new  culverts.  These  and  the  nimiber  of  bridges 
constructed  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  map. 

For  preventmg  erosion  and  preserving  roadbeds, 
roadside  drainage  is  important.  With  this  purpose  in 
view  over  250,000,000  feet  of  drainage  ditches  had  been 
newly  dug  or  cleaned  out  and  deepened,  and  over 
5,800,000  feet  of  pipe,  exclusive  of  pipe  used  in  the 
culverts  mentioned  above,  had  been  laid  or  repaired  on 
WPA  projects  by  October  1,  1937.  Other  road  work 
included  about  14,700  miles  of  roadside  landscapmg 
and  the  extension  or  improvement  of  road  shoulders  to 
facilitate  maintenance  and  to  promote  safety  on  almost 
24,000  miles  of  highways. 

Much  other  work  has  been  done  for  the  convenience 
and  safety  both  of  motorists  and  of  pedestrians.  Al- 
most 4,500  miles  of  curbs  and  1,600  miles  of  gutters 
have  been  built  and  hundreds  of  miles  more  have  been 
reconditioned.  New  and  reconstructed  guardrails  and 
guardwalls  completed  also  are  measured  in  hundreds  of 
miles.  The  sidewalks  and  paths  newly  built  total  over 
5,000  miles  in  length  and  those  reconstructed,  more  than 
3,200  miles.  In  excess  of  450  miles  of  abandoned 
streetcar  and  railroad  tracks  have  been  removed  and 
about  230  miles  of  track  have  been  improved.  The 
accomplislnnent  in  connection  with  lighting  and  mark- 
ing streets  is  also  extensive.  More  than  8,400  lights 
were  placed  on  200  miles  of  roads  or  streets,  not  to 
mention  the  renovation  of  ecpiipment  of  this  kind. 
Other  work  coming  within  the  broad  type  of  transpor- 
tation under  discussion  includes  the  painting  of  12,700,- 
000  feet  of  safety  lines  on  paved  roads  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  24  grade  crossings. 


Development  of  ground  facilities  for  air  transporta- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  in  recent  years  with  the  technical 
advances  in  aviation,  the  increase  in  air  traffic,  and  the 
use  of  larger  and  faster  airplanes.  The  airport  and 
airway  work  of  the  WPA  has  been  effective  in  helping 
to  reduce  this  lag  by  building  new  landing  fields  and 
improving  or  extending  existing  airports.  By  October 
1937  the  WPA  had  completed  130  new  airports.  These 
range  from  small  emergency  landing  fields,  often  in 
heavily  wooded  and  rough  countiy  where  pastures  or 
other  open  fields  are  infrequent,  to  major  air  terminals 
covering  several  hundred  acres  in  metropolitan  centers. 
Some  are  seaplane  bases,  particularly  useful  in  Coast 
Guard  work.  Others  are  "air  parks" — emergency 
landing  fields  combined  with  park  and  recreational 
areas  so  as  to  economize  in  the  maintenance  costs  that 
become  burdensome  to  small  communities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  new  airports,  136  existing  landing  fields  were 
reconditioned  and  improved.  In  some  instances  these 
improvements  have  resulted  in  the  resumption  of  air 
mail  service  at  airports  previously  declared  unsafe  for 
landing. 

The  landmg  fields  classified  as  "new"  in  the  accom- 
plishment report  are  those  that,  as  a  result  of  WPA 
project  work,  have  been  listed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Biu-eau  of  Air  Commerce  as  part  of  the  Nation's  airport 
network,  although  they  may  have  been  in  existence 
previously.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  landing 
field  was  reported  as  such  only  when  work  was  done  on 
the  field  itself  (clearing,  graduag,  drainage,  etc.). 
Other  improvements,  such  as  the  construction  of  run- 
ways, hangars,  and  beacons,  were  reported  separately, 
and  when  the  WPA  work  was  of  this  nature  only,  the 
airport  was  not  included  in  the  airport  totals  mentioned 
above. 

The  construction  of  runways  is  a  particularly  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  WPA's  work  to  improve  air  transpor- 
tation faciUties.  Nearly  1,100,000  feet  of  runways  had 
been  constructed  at  the  time  tliis  summary  of  physical 
accomplishment  was  made  and  another  380,000  feet  of 
existing  runways  had  been  renovated  or  resurfaced. 
The  total  includes  both  paved  and  unpaved  runways 
ranging  from  50  feet  to  several  hundreil  feet  in  width. 
In  at  least  one  instance  nearly  the  entire  laiuling  area 
w^as  paved  with  a  bituminous  mat  to  permit  landings 
and  take-offs  in  any  direction. 

At  many  airports  aircraft  hangars  and  administration 
buildings  have  been  erected.  Some  of  the  73  new  hang- 
ai-s  have  entrances  wide  enough  to  admit  large  trans- 
port planes  with  wingspreads  up  to  135  feet.  The  new- 
hangars  can  house  about  680  planes,  and  the  75  hangars 
that  have  been  remodeled  have  rooni  for  more  than  1 ,200 
aircraft.  Hangars  built  or  renovated  by  the  AVPA  are 
included  as  one  of  the  entries  under  the  general  heading 
of  public  buildings  in  the  detailed  summary  of  WPA 
project  accomplishments  (Table  7).  Similarly,  the  ad- 
ministration buildings,  repair  shops,  and  other  types  of 
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biiiklings  constructed  or  improved  at  airports  are  in- 
cluded in  the  respective  totals  for  buildings  of  these 
types. 

Other  WPA  work  at  airports  included  the  erection  of 
36  air  beacons,  both  of  the  visual  and  of  the  radio  beam 
tj^pes.  In  addition,  some  8,350  air  markers  have  been 
provided  throughout  the  country,  most  of  them  painted 
on  roofs  or  on  paved  highways.  Readable  from  2,000 
and  sometmies  as  high  as  5,000  feet  in  the  air,  these 
markers  indicate  north  and  usually  the  distance  and 
direction  to  the  nearest  airport.  They  are  of  great 
assistance  in  air  navigation,  particularly  to  the  private 
flyer  whose  plane  may  have  no  radio  ecjuipment. 

Work  completed  on  WPA  projects  also  includes  defi- 
nite contributions  to  navigation  and  transportation  by 
water  although  this  is  generally  on  a  less  extensive  scale 
than  other  types  of  WPA  work.  Ninety-nine  new 
docks,  wharves,  and  piers,  with  a  total  usable  water- 
front of  more  than  40,000  Imear  feet,  were  built  by  WPA 
workers  by  October  1, 1937,  and  139  such  landhig-places 
with  some  123,000  feet  of  waterfront  were  renovated. 
Over  1,100  jetties  and  breakwaters,  totalmg  about 
93,000  feet  in  length,  were  constructed,  and  49  were 
reconditioned.  Extensive  improvements  have  also  been 
made  to  harbors  and  yacht  basins  for  waterfront  com- 
mimities.  Among  these  is  the  largest  yacht  basin  on 
the  Pacific  coast  with  about  120  acres  of  protected 
anchorage.  This  and  related  kinds  of  work  involved 
over  9,900,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging.  On  WPA 
projects  53  miles  of  new  canals  and  channels  were  com- 
pleted and  166  miles  of  waterways  were  improvetl.  In 
the  same  general  field  are  the  362  rowboats  and  other 
wooden  craft  that  were  built  for  use  chiefly  on  lakes 
located  in  parks  and  other  recreational  areas.  Most  of 
the  690  boats  that  have  been  reconditioned  are  of  the 
same  small  kind,  but  they  also  include  1 1  steel  ships — 
ice  breakers  and  other  municipally-ownied  harbor  craft 
— with  a  total  displacement  of  about  5,000  tons. 

Public  Buildings 

By  October  1,  1937,  WPA  employees  had  completed 
work  on  about  50,000  public  buildings.  Slightly  less 
than  a  fourth  of  these  were  newly  constructed  and  the 
rest  remodeled,  renovated,  or  erected  as  additions  to 
existing  structures.  Educational  and  recreational  build- 
ings and  aircraft  hangare  are  discussed  in  other  sections 
of  this  summary  of  physical  accomplishments.  The 
discussion  here  is  limited  to  institutional  and  adminis- 
trative buUdings  and  public  buildings  of  various  other 
types,  such  as  firehouses,  warehouses,  armories,  public 
garages,  and  municipal  bus  terminals. 

Among  the  new  institutional  buildings,  hospitals  are 
most  numerous,  as  shown  in  Table  5.  They  range  in 
size  from  buildings  with  less  than  10-bed  capacity  for 
small  towns  and  rural  communities  to  large  institutional 
buildings    providuig    facilities    for    several    hundred 
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Table  5. — Xumeer    of    Buildings    Constructed    or    Reno- 
vated ON  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  of  Bttildinos 
Thbodgh  October  1, 1P37 


Type  of  Building 

Total 

Con- 
structed 

Reno- 
vated 

Addi- 

Total 

60.  OSS 

12,212 

36, 510 

1.363 

21.812 

1,824 

19.  316 

672 

Schools                                            -     . 

21,220 
592 

1,771 
53 

18,802 
614 

647 

Libraries 

25 

1 

6.679 

3,777 

2,664 

23S 

,     ..J    ■ 

442 

1.048 

700 

4,489 

184 

752 

376 

2.465 

206 

2.57 

238 

1.963 

52 

39 

r  vm  n'nsiiim^'  ' 

86 

oE  3:;:::::;:::::::::: 

61 

2.829 

284 

2.484 

61 

1,087 

35.5 

1,387 

80 
118 

968 
1,255 

other 

Administrative 

I'i 

l!317 
151 

1.476 
345 

9.  517 

615 
384 

'73 

132 
3,  571 

2,  545 

75 

812 

211 

5,801 

116 

Fire  houses 

Oara!;es 

61 

patients.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  86  new  hos- 
pital buildings,  however,  can  accommodate  many  more 
than  100  patients.  Among  these  is  a  hospital  for  crip- 
pled children  in  New  Mexico  where  the  adjacent  hot 
springs  are  used  in  hydrotherapy.  Sanatoriums  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculous  patients  and  institutions  for 
other  special  types  of  disease  as  well  as  general  hospitals 
are  included  among  those  newly  built  by  the  WPA. 
One  tuberculosis  sanatorium  built  on  the  pine-covered 
hills  of  Lomsiana  accommodates  50  needy  patients  and 
has  complete  equipment  for  modern  methods  of  treat- 
ment. ^Besides  the  new  hospital  buildings,  33  additions 
were  made  to  existing  hospitals,  in  several  instances 
greatly  expanding  the  bed  capacity. 

Much  more  extensive  than  the  now  construction  in 
terms  of  the  total  number  of  buildings  was  the  work  of 
remodeling  and  improving  hospital  buildings.  The 
improvements  include  such  work  as  enlarging  windows, 
soundproofing  corridors,  and  general  fireproofing  as 
well  as  the  more  usual  painting,  plastering,  and  roof 
repairing. 

A  number  of  State  penitentiaries,  city  and  crunty 
jails,  reformatories,  and  other  penal  institutions  have 
been  built  or  renovated  through  WPA  projects.  Eighty 
new  buildings  of  these  types  were  erected,  and  im- 
provements were  m.ade  or  additions  built  to  275  others. 
During  the  period  of  operation  ending  October  1,  1937, 
118  other  institutional  buildings  such  as  county  homes 
and  asylums  were  built  and  more  than  1,250  were  ren- 
ovated. Important  among  the  other  institutional 
buildings  constructed  is  a  Colorado  laboratory  for 
tuberculosis  research  which  has  extensive  facilities  for 
biophysical  and  biochemical  str.dy.  particularly  cf  the 
effect  of  light  on  tuberculosis. 

Administrative  buildings  constructed  or  renovated 
by  WPA  workers  comprise  some  3,300  courthouses,  city 


halls,  ])olice  stations,  and  other  niunicipal,  State,  and 
Federal  buildings  used  for  administrative  purposes. 
Administration  buildings  at  municipal  airports  are  in- 
cluded among  these.  Of  the  total,  615  were  newly 
built  and  116  were  additions.  The  2,. 545  buildings 
which  were  renovated  included  a  number  of  large  edi- 
fices in  major  urban  centers.  Most  of  the  new  admin- 
istrative buildings,  however,  are  of  moderate  size  and 
are  located  in  small  communities.  Illustrative  of  these 
is  the  county  courthouse  built  in  Alamosa,  Colo.;  this 
is  a  two-story  structure  of  Spanish  colonial  type  for 
which  the  ornamental  ironwork  and  wood  trim  as  well 
as  all  the  brick  used  in  construction  were  local  products. 

Among  the  many  other  types  of  buildings  completed 
on  WPA  projects  are  384  dormitories  built  in  connec- 
tion with  schools,  for  nurses'  homes  at  hospitals,  and 
for  similar  uses.  These  provide  sleeping  quarters  for 
about  1 1 ,000  persons.  The  983  other  dormitories  which 
were  improved  have  a  total  capacity  of  about  82,000 
persons. 

More  than  129  new  fire  stations  designed  to  house 
some  390  pieces  of  firefighting  equipment  were  built 
and  about  1,100  existing  buildings  of  this  type  were 
renovated.  Much  of  this  work,  particularly  that  in- 
volving repairs  and  improvements,  was  done  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

A  notable  proportion  of  the  793  garages  newly  built 
to  house  municipal  buses,  trucks,  and  other  motor 
equipment  are  located  in  the  Middle  Western  States. 
More  than  100  new  garages  were  completed  in  Jilinne- 
sota  alone.  About  460  garages  were  renovated  and  61 
additions  of  this  kind  were  made  to  other  structures. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  630  public  warehouses 
built  by  the  WPA  are  in  rural  areas.  In  some  instances 
they  include  cold  storage  plants  as  well  as  the  more 
usual  storage  and  marketing  facilities  for  farmers  in 
surrounding  areas.  The  warehouses  often  serve  also 
ns  demonstration  headquarters  for  county  agricultural 
agents  and  as  meeting  places  for  various  rural  groups. 
Besides  their  new  construction  work  of  this  sort,  WPA 
employees  improved  over  800  warehouses  and  made 
additions  to  34  others. 

Over  130  new  armories,  chiefly  for  National  Guard 
units,  have  been  built  under  the  WPA  and  about  210 
such  buildings  have  been  improved.  In  addition  to  the 
armories  and  various  types  of  structures  mentioned 
above,  over  3,500  other  new  buildings  were  completed 
by  WPA  workers  by  the  first  of  October  1937.  Tiie 
majority  of  the  latter  are  small  structures  such  as  bus 
and  trolley  waiting  stations,  caretakers'  quarters,  and 
various  buildings  on  militaiy  or  public  grounds.  How- 
ever, the  total  for  miscellaneous  buildings  also  includes 
many  multi-purpose  buildings,  such  as  those  used  as 
town  hall,  fire  station,  jail,  and  garage,  which  serve  in 
two  or  more  capacities.  Some  combine  the  offices  of  the 
community's  street,  highway,  sewer,  and  water  com- 
missions with  their  service  units  such  as  garages  and 
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machine  and  paint  shops,  and  others  combine  municipal 
i;arages  with  fire  and  police  stations.  Nearly  6,000 
buildings  of  these  miscellaneous  types  were  repaired  or 
btiilt  as  additions  to  existing  structures. 

Education 

Although  universal  education  is  a  principle  basic  to 
American  democracy  its  realization  has  not  yet  been 
achieved.  In  many  places  physical  facilities  for  educa- 
ticn  are  inadequate,  if  not  wanting,  and  the  personnel 
engaged  in  teacliing  and  the  instruction  offered  fail  to 
meet  all  the  needs.  WPA  projects  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  toward  improving  these  conditions  while 
providing  jobs  for  unemployed  persons — teachers  to 
conduct  classes  as  well  as  construction  workers  to  build 
or  improve  schoolhouses. 

Between  the  initiation  of  the  WPA  program  and 
October  1,  1937,  almost  1,800  new  school  buildings 
with  a  capacity  of  about  280,000  pupils  were  added  to 
the  country's  educational  facilities.  Some  college  and 
university  buildings  are  included  in  this  total,  but  ele- 
mentary- a-ul  high-school  buildings  predominate.  New 
schools  were  l)uilt  in  almost  all  States,  with  large  nuni- 
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bers  located  in  the  Southern  States.  More  than  200 
new  school  buildings  were  erected  in  Oklahoma  alone. 
In  each  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico  more  than  100  new 
schools  were  constructed  by  the  WPA. 

Table  G. — Number  op  New  School  Buildings  Con-.strcctkd 

ON  WPA  Projects,  By  Pupil  Capacities 

Through  Octobek  1,  1937 


Pupil  Capacity 

Number 

Percent 

Pupil  Capacity 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

1.771 

100.0 

350-149 

72 
67 
27 
15 

41 

3.2 

Less  than  60 

495 
685 
266 
MO 

28.0 
38.7 
15.0 
7.9 

850-649 

0.8 

150-249 

750-849 

250-349 

850  and  over 

a  4 

Small  buildings  to  accommodate  less  thtin  1.50  inijiils 
are  most  numerous  among  the  schools  built  by  the 
WPA,  as  shown  in  Table  6  above.  More  than  a  fourth 
of  all  the  schools  have  room  for  less  than  50  children. 
Included  among  these  are  a  number  of  one-  and  twc- 
room  schoolhouses  built  to  replace  antiquated  structures 
that  were  poorly  heated  and  poorly  lighted.  Almost 
40  percent  of  the  schools,  however,  provitic  iip-to-dtite 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    CONSTRUCTED    BY    WPA 

Through   October   I,    1937 


ooa 


'Oo 


'§8 

ooo 


5oo 


^     Represents  50  new  public  buildings  or  addi 
to  buildings  used  for  educational  purposes. 

Q     Represents  50  new  public  buildings  or  additions  to 
^     buildings  used  for  other  than  educatonal  purposes. 

TOTALS  HAVE  BEtN   ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST 
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facilities  for  between  50  aiul  150  pupils  ami  were  built 
typically  for  small  commimities  or  for  consolidated 
school  districts.  One  of  these  is  in  an  Alabama  com- 
munity where  classes  had  to  be  held  in  an  old  residence 
after  fire  had  destroyed  the  community's  school  build- 
ing. Now,  a  one-storj^  stucco  building  of  Spanish-type 
architecture  provides  11  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  a 
science  laboratory,  and  a  cafeteria,  with  grade-school 
and  high-school  rooms  located  in  separate  wings.  This 
building  is  typical  in  that  it  includes  many  of  the 
facilities  other  than  classrooms  which  are  important  to 
present-day  educational  practices.  Schools  with  a 
capacity  of  between  150  and  250  pupils  account  for 
about  15  percent  of  the  total  number.  Dozens  of  larger 
schools  erected  in  urban  centers  have  classroom  facilities 
for  several  hundred  students,  and  in  a  few  instances 
buildings  with  capacities  of  a  thousand  or  more  pupils 
have  been  constructed. 

Through  WPA  projects  many  commimities  were 
enabled  to  renovate  their  school  buildings.  By  October 
1,  1937,  WPA  workers  had  made  improvements  on 
18,800  schools  located  in  every  State  and  New  York 
City.  More  than  a  third  of  the  renovated  buildmgs  are 
found  in  five  States — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  North 
Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts.  In  each 
of  these  States  the  number  exceeds  1 ,000,  with  Pennsyl- 
vania reporting  almost  1,900.  WPA  work  on  schools 
also  includes  the  addition  of  some  650  wings  containing 
classrooms.  In  some  instances  school  building  improve- 
ments have  involved  the  construction  of  school  desks. 
In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  where  in  1935  home- 
made school  benches  were  used  in  about  1,300  schools, 
the  WPA  has  constructed  thousands  of  comfortable 
and  correctly  designed  desks.  These  have  ehminated 
unsatisfactory    seating    equipment    in    many  schools. 

Public  education  is  also  promoted  by  the  WPA 
through  the  construction  of  53  new  libraries  with  space 
for  approximately  a  million  books.  In  some  instances 
the  hbrary  buildings  have  assembly  rooms,  small 
auditoriums,  or  similar  facihties  for  community  use. 
More  than  500  other  libraries  were  reconditioned  and 
25  were  built  as  additions  to  school  buildings  or  other 
structures. 

In  broadening  the  scope  of  educational  opportunities 
in  all  sections  of  the  countrj', classes  have  been  conducted 
in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects;  these  activities  relate  to 
the  whole  field  of  education  from  the  nursery  school 
to  the  university.  Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this 
work  is  the  fact  that  100,000  classes,  having  a  total 
enrollment  of  approximately  1,145,000  persons,  were 
conducted  during  the  month  of  October  1937.  A  class 
in  this  instance  was  defined  as  a  group  of  persons  meet- 
ing regularly  with  the  same  instructor  for  study  in  a 
given  field. 

Of  outstanding  importance  were  the  17,000  classes 
devoted  to  the  reduction  of  ilhteracy,  attended  by  about 
190,000    persons    in    October    1937    alone.     The    total 


nund^er  of  individuals  who  have  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  such  WPA  classes  since  the  initiation  of  the 
education  program  exceeds  a  million.  General  adult 
education  classes,  oflfering  an  opportunity  for  continued 
study  to  individuals  who  had  acquired  elementary  edu- 
cation, numbered  more  than  20,000  and  had  an  attend- 
ance of  over  270,000.  To  improve  or  extend  their 
occupational  skills,  about  160,000  persons  were  attend- 
ing the  10,600  classes  in  vocational  training.  Avoca- 
tional  subjects  such  as  arts  and  crafts,  music,  and 
literature  were  taught  in  about  11,000  classes  with  an 
enrollment  of  almost  140,000  persons.  Instruction  in 
various  aspects  of  parenthood  and  homemaking  was 
given  in  some  10,000  classes  to  over  136,000  persons. 
Classes  in  public  affairs,  in  subjects  of  particular  interest 
to  workers,  and  in  work  of  college  level  also  were 
numbered  in  thousands,  and  their  participants  in  tens 
of  thousands.  In  addition  to  the  classes  for  young 
persons  and  adults,  almost  1 ,500  nursery  school  groups 
were  conducted,  benefiting  some  40,000  preschool 
children  from  needy  families. 

Recreation 

WPA  accomplishments  in  the  fiekl  of  recreation  cover 
construction  and  development  of  recreational  facilities 
and  also  provision  of  the  leadership  necessary  for  a  more 
worthwhile  use  of  leisure  time.  Practically  every  type 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  is  involved.  Con- 
struction work  includes   building   and   reconstructing 
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WPA    Projects 


.nito. 
Measurement 

Number  or  A 

mount 

Type 

New 

Mon 

Addi- 
tions 

Improve- 

Public  buildings— total — 

Xumber.... 

Xumber.... 

Number.... 
Number..-. 

Number-... 

Number.-.. 
Number-  — 
Number.--. 

Number 

Number 

Number.... 

^^^::-.: 

Number-... 

Number 

Number.... 
Number.... 
Number.... 

Number.... 
Nuirber 

12,  212 

1,363 

36,510 

1,824 

672 

Schools 

1,771 
53 

647 
25 

18,  S02 

514 

3.777 

238 

184 
752 
376 

2.465 

86 
61 

206 

2.'i7 

Other     (pavUions,    bathhoases, 

1  963 

Institutional  buildings— total 

284 

61 

2.484 

Hospitals 

1 

33 

14 
14 

261 

other 

1.255 

Courthouses,  offices,  and  other  ad- 

615 
3S4 
129 
793 
73 
630 
132 

3,  .571 

116 
14 
17 
61 

3 
34 

2 

145 

'9S3 

1.  156 

Oarages 

Aircraft  h'lnpirs 

463 

75 
S12 

2U 

Other  buildings  and  small  structures 
(bus  and  streetcar  shelters,  etc.) 

.\S01 
6.938 

(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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Unit  of  Measurement 

Number 

or  Amount 

Type 

Unit  of  Mea.surcment 

Number  or  Amount 

Type 

New  con- 
struction 

Improve- 
ments 

New  con- 
struction 

Improve- 
ments 

Highways,  roads,  streets,  and 
related  facilities: 

46. 650 
7,873 

1.58.694 
17.952 

Water  supply,  sanitation,  and 

drainage  systems; 
Water    mains,     aqueducts. 

and  distribution  lines. 
Storage    tanks,    reservoirs. 

and  cisterns. 
Storage  dams. 

4.296 

123.028 

1,272 

559,016,724 

3,504 

1.632 

243 
60 
25 

6.300 

152.  681 

156.  323 

805.  955 

37.  938 

3,883 

7,777 

67,  327 

30,476,208 

1,  097,  001 

1,  218.  757 
6.  144. 148 
3.698.679 

2.  043.  552 

99 
40,  243 
1,  491.  776 
1.161 
92.  638 
193.  657 
266,935 

•^Number    of    consumer 

Rural     primary     roads— 

Miles 

/Number... 

329 

IGallons  capacity 

Number 

2,353 
5,520 

31,  256 

2.162 
15.  790 

123.037 

'        ■       '298 

Wells    .                            

Number 

1,437 

Rural  secondary  roads- 
total 

MUes — - 

Treatment  plants  (excl.  cess- 
pools an. 1  m-i'I  "' 1  a"  kM  : 

Sewai'i"                            

Water 

aarba!:c  inriJuTaK.is    

Pumping  stiitiiins       .    .    

Storm  and  sanitary  sewers... 
Manholes  and  catch  basins.. 
Sanitary  toilets 

Number 

63 

2.044 
29,211 
6,568 

1,989 
121.048 
16,  647 

Unpaved 

Miles 

Number 

103 

Miles 

/Miles 

\No.  of  service  connections. 

Number 

Number... 

Number...    

iG'a'llnns'dt'sprayused::: 

(Linear  feet  of  ditch 

■^Linear  feet  of  pipe 

Ucres  drained!.' 

1,966 

27.  349 

3,944 
954 

4,990 
11.657 

1.058 

88.912 
12.  776 

Miles                  

Other  (parks,  cemeteries. 

Septic  tanks 

Mine  sealing. 

Miles 

253 
701 

2,935 
19,  229 
636,  422 

213 

845 

20,  785 
18.035 
692.  734 

Mosquito  control 

Drainage  (other  than  road- 
side and  mosquito  eradi- 
cation). 
Flood   and   erosion   control- 
navigation      aids— irriga- 
tion: 

Docks,  wharves,  and  piers... 

Jetties  and  breakwaters 

Bulkheads 

Canals  and  clianncls.     ... 
River  hunk  ,,n,.n.>. •.,„.„,. 
Stream  1m  •:        ■;•    .     .    i^    . 
Dredpir.L'  .,.:    ■•   :i    ■    ,  i,  ,,,- 
nels). 

16,  942,  636 

Inpavcd 

34,  377,  346 

/Number"."::::: 

/Number 

13.  778 

424,770 

1,418 

84,928 

4.033 

126.  724 

200. 719 

5,  365,  685 

24 
5,156 

11.396 
322.802 

308!  579 
1.641 

42!  681 
1.059,940 

JFt.  of  usable  wa'terfront:: 
lAreainsciuarefeet 

7,011,447 

i!t;;:.:';!;;,1':";,,:„.c,l::::: 

6,020 

1  Length  in  feet -... 

Number  of  crossing  elim- 

Grade-crossing  elimination.  . 

'l66 

Sidewalks  and  paths-total.. 

3.208 

Cubic  yards  of  material 
dredged... 

9.901,740 

17,  083 

4.103,678 

10,  601 

2,231,656 

932.  813 

9.990.C75 

120,  572 

266 

21 

17,  171 

110 

277 

6,562 

905 

38,003 

4,  089,  676 

4,033 

1,123 

4,480 

1,592 

637 

8,433 

203 

70,804,426 

4,  629,  895 

2.280 

928 

1.  077 

326 

369 

34.  832 

1.223 

180.866.215 

1. 184,  219 

Unpaved .   . 

Curbs 

Gutters _ 

Lights  tor  roads  an-l  ^iir..i-. 

Miles 

Number 

154 

Miirs:;::::::::::::::::: 

Riprap    (other    than    river 
bank) 

Retaining  walls  and  revet- 
ments. 
Levees  and  embankments... 

Square  yards  surfaced... 
/Number 

494,  954 
2,738 

|.M!lesofroad"equipped-- 

Linear  feet  of  ditch 

Linear  feet  of  pipe 

Miles 

&{Ilh:::::::::::: 

334.  731 
1,  980,  022 

Roadside  landscaping 

Cubic  yards  placed. 

1,  767,  714 

(Linear  feet  of  line  painted 
■^Number  of  signs  made.. 
iNumber  of  signs  erected. 

Miles  of  single-line  track. 

12,723,969 
825,  078 
363.848 

Electric  and   communication 
utilities: 

Miles  of'flume  or  canai.. 
/Number 

Removal  of  cur  and  railroad 

452 

136 

382;  731 
2 

\  Kilowatt  capacity 

153,497 

Transmission  lines  (electric). 

Power  distribution  lines 

Telephone    and    telegraph 

Police  and  Are  alarm  signals.. 
Grounds  improvements: 
Landscaping  around  public 

buildings 
Miscellaneous  landscaping.  . 
Lighting   airport.s    imrkii,..; 

lots,  athletic  flcM.  .I.- 
Fountains   and   ..rn.inmi:, 

pools ... 

130 

13.574 

1,099,510 

36 

8,357 

1,534 

8,297 

11 

69 

26,  707 
92 
1,107 
20 
1,059 
1,303 

(Miles 

142 

]  Number    of    consumer 

2,061 

Runways 

Length  in  feet 

/No  of  boxes  and  signals.. 
\Linear  feet  of  line  strung. 

Number 

Recreational  facilities  (exclud- 

/Number 

10',  296 

tAcres 

22,434 

(Acres 

/Number 

1  \iniiher  of  places  lighted. 

1  \rr,.sliphted 

6,103 

187 

3,962 

1  Acres 

2,436 

3,210 
191,433 

20 
6,804 

JNumber 

\h;,'s".:::;::::::::::: 

Cemetery  improvements 

Miscellaneous: 
Car  and  railroad  track 

104 
4,902 
3,792 

Miles  ofsingle  line  track. 

15 
362 

32 
3,230,943 
3,  758,  054 

9 

l.COl 

49 

10,  760 

135 

84,580 

139 

336,19.5,700 

394 
410,  256 

1,402 
43,485 

Number 

Fire  observation  towers 

Paving   (other  than  roads, 

walks,  or  runways). 
Tunnels: 

Vehicular 

School 

751 

552 

433 

6,950,463 

324 

977.827 

123 

1.384 

8.637 

3.535 

569 

716 

731 

34.011.344 

48 

88 

'705 

143 

2,757.462 

47 

152,  100 

'186 

2.436 

17.  463 

1.174 

50 

56 

159 

10,  373.  290 

4 

31 

10 

25 

fSq.  yds.  hard  surface... 
\Sq.  yds.  other  surface... 

(Number.... 

761,897 

1,615.822 

/Number:::::        :. 

tSurfaco    area  in  sq.  ft.. 

971 

Wading  pools 

/Surface  area  in  sq.  ft.. 

Pedestrian 

Other -. 

Fish  hatcheries         

]J~;':;;'.','j';';„ ,,,,,, --;■ 

2.053 

Golf  courses 

Numberof'hoies::::;;:: 

IvuniVier"'''''  

10.  227 

Handball  courts 

Annual  tingerlingcapac- 
[    ity 

Number 

Monuments     and     historic 

241.947,918 

Ice-skating  rinks 

/Number 

Gas  lines  (distribution  and 

transmission). 
Oil  and  other  pipe  lines. 

211,409 

Ski  trails 

Miles 

{Number    of    consumer 
connections 

5,359 

Band  shells 

Number 

10,188 

22 
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Table    8. — Physical    ArcoMPLiSHMENTs    on    WPA    Proji 
Through  October  1,  1937 
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Type 

I'nit  of  Measurement 

Numberor 
Amount 

Type 

Unit  of  Measurement 

Number  or 
Amount 

Conservation  (not  elsewhere  classified) : 

/Acres 

32, 854 

13,453,639 

1,227 

2,125 

625 

12,  559.  623 
1,263,984 

819 

6,370,862 

548.  164 

11,  755. 718 

12.  284 

Theatrical  productions 

Number 

1,501 

ix'^umber  of  trees  planted 

Miles 

Theatrical  performances 

(Average  number  per  month. .. 
(Average  monthly  attendance.. 
1  Number  of  books  and  pamph- 

2,833 

Milfs                                 

^m^'-'-y^      1.    trees- 

(Xnilil..-I   nl  111-   ilil:i il 

'xlllnl.i.r  i'if'.",i'i,-i'i'i,''i'i,.s'estab-' 

o'a'linns  of  spravu.'^ed. ../."";; 
[Tons  of  poisoned  food  used... 

Writing.,.. 

Historical  surveys: 

Historical  American  Building  Sur- 

Historical     American     Merchant 

' 

Plant  and  tree  nurseries 

Tree  surgery — 

Bird  and  game  sanctuaries 

Xoxious  plant  eradication 

.Spray  treatments,disease  and  inseii- 

pest  eradication  (except  mosquito 

control). 

(Number  of  copies  distributed  . 
(Xumber  of  structures  meas- 

1     ure.l. 

iNumli.T.ifdrLiwingsmade.... 
IXiiiiiliiTiifi.hntographsmade. 
I.Viinilirr  nf  \rssels  surveyed... 

401,928 

2,302 

16,244 

17,480 

270 

677 

Historical  Records  Survey.. _ 

Federal  .Vrchives  Survey 

r\uiiilirr  nf  iiliiiti.L.ri.iihsmade 
Xunilirr    if    i.iiiiiiii.    «li.is.| 

S:;:;;^iy,,:ii..,^„,i'iir-;- 

Or.lsllllM-   Iiii.„l|.|ri|.        .... 
-Vunilier     nf     rhnrrlirS     whoSe 

INuniN-r    nf  'iiLviKiies    whose" 

records  were  surveyed 

Linear  feet  of  files  surveyed 

Number .. 

545 
2,021 

Plnntini:  oysters 

Fooil   ,.:,](,„.!  .]Mr;liut,..l: 

fAcresof  bed  prepared. 

iBushels  planted.... 

59.  013 
2,  633,  143 

82.  397.  320 

711,310.838 

571,413 

l',  164 

4,502 

20,015.595 

50 
1,040 

Number  of  cords 

28.792 

«  ork  11,  '''"■" '^       ririe'! 

i.s7f;.Z 

Number  established 

Research  and  statistical  studies  con- 

Cataloging  for  existing  libraries 

Number  of  volumes  cataloged. 

Square  miles  of  mapping  sur- 

Renovation  of  books— total 

33.649.219 

211  746 

Number 

Miles  of  line  survey 

72.088 

11.857.464 
15.824.692 
5.967.063 

Number  of  permanent  mark- 

91,  430 

O t'hpr''volumes^ "  ^™^ 

Number  "    

Number  of  maps  drawn 

Number  of  items  indexed  or 

Xumber 

121.710.287 

Xumber  of  blind  persons  em- 

Garments— total 

95.028.273 

Xumber  of  Braille  pages  trans- 

Number 

M      > 

17.  107.  605 
24,  555, 147 
15,972,052 
21,518,995 
15,  874,  474 

Number  of  Braille  maps  made. 

(Number  of  visits  made. 

I  Number  of  families  aided. 

41,  542 

Women's 

Number 

4,020,548 

^X' 

Number 

Museum  activities... 

Education  (month  of  October  l',)37)- 

INunifier     of     articles     con- 

slructed  or  renovated 

Ixumliernf  articles  cataloged.. 

Xumber- ._ 

Other  articles 

26,682,014 

.'1,228,029 

Net  pounds 

~36,303,817 
129,015,003 

283 

209,825 

59,893 

96 

186,  255 

132.  375 

1.581 

1,545.512 

768.  349 

275.  760 

1,  056,  202 

213,450 

2,  023, 136 
2,  4!>0, 133 

3,053 
638,972 

55,231 
2,525,432 

51,475 
3,003 

24,216 

25,  484 
469,204 

39,  692 
7,011 

822 

140,321 

4.649 

3,107,345 

100,  145 

Canning  and  preserving 

School  lunche.s  served 

Medical,  dental,  and  nursing  assistance: 

Literacy 

17,  195 

192,  481 
10,  596 

Dental  clinics  conducted 

Xumber  of  persons  examined.. 
iNumherof  persons  treated 

l^m-"\-     ,     „„i„ed" 

Ix.i.ir,           ..           1  1  lied.... 

fXu.Ml..,     1   ,  ri.      1     1111, ned... 
IXuiiii  1  1  .    .         '■'      luiined. 
fXniiiti  1  .       1               ii.ic'lions 

Average  monthly  attendance.. 

Vocational 

(Number  of  classes 

Avocational  and  leisure  time 

Medical  clinics  conducted 

138,  226 

10,  019 

College  level  and  correspondence... 

Public  affairs.... 

Workers' 

Medical  and  dental  clinics  assisted. 

Medical  examinations  other  than 
at  clinics. 

(Number  of  classes 

IXunitinrnfrnrnllnrS              

(Xunilinr  iifili^n  .                

lXu}lltiiT   III   inil'illii-                   

(Xumlini-iil  lii^  1  -              

i:899 
29,609 

1,555 
27,  249 

1,600 
29,726 
20,  259 

Nursing  visits 

General  adult 

/Number  of  classes 

1  Number  of  enrollees 

Nursing  aid  to  clinics 

Nursing  aid  at  immunizations 

24,' 563 

Recreation: 

Community  centers  assisted 

Public  participation  in  recreational 

activities  (week  ending  August 

28,1937): 

Art: 

Artcla,sses 

Number 

14,  785 

Drawings,  easel  paintings,  murals, 

Number  of  participant  hours.. 
Number  of  participant  hours.. 
Number  of  participant  hours.. 
Number  of  participant  hours.. 

Number  of  articles  found 

Etchings,  lithographs,  woodblocks, 

{^im;:m    ::::::: 

m:::^:z:\';::;::::t .::;:: 

Num Lier  of  uljjects 

Number  of  plates  made 

Number 

2,471.797 
2,285.304 

■I 

In.! 1   Mil. 11.  Ml  hesign  plates... 

IS  and  models 

Miscellaneous: 

Archeological  excavations 

419.  657 

Mum, 

Average  monthly  attendance.. 
/Average  number  per  month... 
lUverage  monthly  attendance.. 

30.661 

.Vl  usic  classes 

Musical  performances 

Furniture  repair 

Number  of  articles 

879,288 
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auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  as  well  as  swimming  pools 
and  atliletic  fields.  Development  of  recreational  facil- 
ities is  undertaken  chiefly  in  connection  with  parks. 
Leadership  is  provided  in  various  kinds  of  athletics 
and  sports  and  also  in  social,  cultural,  and  therapeutic 
recreation. 

More  than  3,700  new  recreational  buildings  had  been 
completed  by  the  WPA  by  the  beginning  of  October 
1937.  Some  2,600  more  had  been  remodeled  and  238 
additions  for  recreational  purposes  had  been  built  on 
to  schools  and  other  public  buildings.  Several  hundred 
of  the  total  are  auditoriums,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  located  in  Southern  and  Middle  Western  States. 
The  gymnasiums  built  or  renovated  total  about  700 
and  are  also  concentrated  in  the  South,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  376  that  were  newly  constructed.  Of 
the  1,048  stadia  and  grandstands  built  or  improved 
752  are  new.  The  majority  have  seating  capacities  for 
less  than  1,500  persons,  but  5  percent  have  capacities 
for  crowds  of  more  than  5,500  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  stadia  are  large  enough  to  seat  20,000  or  more 
persons.  Almost  2,500  other  recreational  buildings 
such  as  pavilions  and  bathhouses  were  completed  and 
2,000  were  remodeled  or  built  as  additions  to  exist- 
ing structures.  These  data  are  shown  in  the  de- 
tailed tabulation  under  the  heading  of  public  buildings 
(Table  7). 

Through  the  WPA  park  development  and  improve- 
ment work  881  new  national.  State,  and  municipal  parks 
covering  more  than  26,000  acres  of  land  had  been  de- 
veloped by  October  1937.  Improvements  had  been 
made  to  about  3,300  existing  parks  covering  192,000 
acres.  Development  and  improvement  work  consisted 
of  clearing,  grubbing,  grading,  planting,  general  land- 
scaping, and  the  construction  of  ovens,  picnic  tables, 
benches,  and  other  outdoor  equipment.  These  figures, 
however,  represent  a  marked  understatement  of  the 
total  WPA  accomphshments  in  recreational  areas  be- 
cause the  summary  of  physical  accomplishments  does 
not  include  as  park  development  such  items  as  the  con- 
struction, in  parks,  of  buildings,  roads,  walks,  fences, 
and  specific  recreational  facilities.     These  are  entered 


Table  9. — Number  of  New    Stadia    Constructed 
Projects,  by  Seating   Capacities 
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only  under  the  respective  headings  for  tlie  various 
items. 

In  a  number  of  instances  park  development  work 
serves  incidental,  additional  purposes.  The  lakes  and 
streams  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere  that  were  deepened, 
cleared  of  plant  growth,  and  otherwise  improved  for 
recreational  purposes  also  are  of  service  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  floods.  In  South  Dakota  and  other 
States  in  dry  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  lakes  created 
or  enlarged  by  the  construction  of  dams  for  water  supply 
and  conservation  provide  ideal  sites  for  recreation. 
Such  sites  have  been  developed  for  this  purpose. 

Also  classified  as  recreational  facilities  are  the  20  fair 
grounds  newly  developed  and  the  104  extended  and 
improved  through  WPA  projects.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  work  completed  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair 
Grounds.  Extensive  clearing,  grubbing,  and  grading 
were  done  for  a  new  parking  area,  streets  were  repaired, 
new  curbs  and  sidewalks  laid,  and  improvements  made 
to  the  race  track.  A  number  of  new  buildings  were 
constructed.  These  include  roomy  buildings  of  mono- 
lithic concrete  and  steel  to  house  swine,  poultry,  and 
horses;  new  stables  for  race  horses;  and  new  bleachers 
to  replace  the  dangerous  old  bleachers  and  to  provide 
additional  seating  capacity.  A  concrete  ramp  was 
built  to  the  second  floor  of  the  grandstand,  which  was 
redecorated  and  improved.  Such  items  of  construction 
have  been  included  under  buildings  or  other  appropriate 
headings  in  the  summary  tabulations  covering  WPA 
acconiplislnncnts  since  fair  grounds,  like  parks,  for  the 
])uri)()ses  o(  this  study  were  taken  to  include  only  the 
general  development  and  improvement  work. 

In  thousands  of  communities  all  over  the  country 
facilities  have  been  provided  for  practically  every 
sport  in  which  preschool  children,  young  persons,  and 
adults  participate.  More  than  1,500  new  athletic 
fields  provide  for  baseball,  football,  and  soccer  and  for 
track  and  field  activities,  as  do  the  1 ,360  existing  fields 
to  which  improvements  were  made.  Play  apparatus, 
such  as  swings,  seesaws,  sand  piles,  and  exercise  bars, 
hav-e  been  provided  in  1,300  new  playgrounds,  more 
than  half  of  which  are  on  school  grounds.  Improve- 
ments have  also  been  made  on  almost  3,800  school  and 
other  playgrounds. 

Almost  440  now  swimming  pools  and  over  320  wading 
pools  had  been  (•nnii)l(>t('d  i)y  October  1,  1937.  These 
are  somewhat  conceiitnited  in  the  more  thicldy  popu- 
lated sections  of  the  coimtry.  More  than  20  new  swim- 
ming pools  were  built  in  each  of  four  States — Ohio, 
Texas,  California,  and  Illinois — and  in  New  York  City. 
One  of  the  10  new  WPA  swimming  pools  in  Colorado 
utilizes  the  waters  of  adjacent  hot  springs.  The  de- 
sign of  most  of  the  pools  throughout  the  coimtry  is 
dictated  by  the  location  and  the  types  of  native  mate- 
rials available  for  their  construction.  Wading  pools 
often  adjoin  the  swimming  pools,  and  frequently  bath- 
houses and  pavilions  are  built  at  the  same  site.    Some- 
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times,  when  the  pools  are  large  enough  for  racing  and 
exhibition  purposes,  small  grandstands  are  constructed 
along  the  sidelines.  In  addition  to  the  new  construc- 
tion work,  143  swimming  pools  and  47  wading  pools, 
mostly  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  IlUnois,  and  California, 
were  improved  or  reconstructed. 

A  total  of  123  new  golf  courses  with  1,384  holes  had 
been  built  by  the  WPA  as  of  October  1,  1937.  Most  of 
these  are  9-hole  courses  covering  some  50  acres,  al- 
though some  large  courses  having  27  holes  and  using 
as  much  as  300  acres  were  also  completed.  An  addi- 
tional 186  courses  with  2,436  holes  were  improved. 
The  work  on  old  courses  involved  the  lengthening  of 
the  course,  the  enlargement  of  greens,  the  improvement 
of  fairways,  and  in  some  instances,  a  rearrangement  of 
holes  or  the  addition  of  new  holes. 

For  tennis  players  the  WPA  has  built  over  3,500 
new  courts  and  reconditioned  about  1,200  others. 
Almost  a  third  of  the  new  courts  were  built  in  four 
States — Ohio,  Michigan,  California,  and  Texas — but 
between  100  and  200  courts  have  been  completed  in 
each  of  eight  other  States  widely  scattered  over  the 
country.  In  several  instances  the  courts  have  been  built 
so  that  they  may  be  fiooded  for  use  as  ice-skating  rinks 
during  the  winter  season.  Almost  half  the  improved 
courts  are  located  in  Illinois,  Pemisylvania,  and  Minne 
sota. 

The  outstanding  types  discussed  above  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  recreational  facilities  that  have  been 
provided  through  WPA  projects.  For  winter  sports 
28  miles  of  ski  trails  have  been  cleared  and  29  ski 
jumps  and  more  than  730  ice-skating  rinks  or  ponds 
have  been  provideil.  Outdoor  theaters  and  band  shells 
have  been  constructed  or  improved  in  more  than  a 
hundred  communities,  and  over  a  thousand  handball 
and  horseshoe  courts  have  been  completed  for  people 
who  enjoy  this  kind  of  recreation. 

WPA  accomplishments  in  providing  leadership  and 
supervision  of  recreational  activities  have  been  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  operation  of  recreational  centers. 
The  summary  tabulation  shows  that  WPA  workers 
conducted  14,800  centers  and  assisted  in  the  operation 
of  some  7,800  other  recreational  or  community  centers. 
A  fuller  statement  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  field  of 
recreational  leadership  is  found  on  page  76  of  this 
report. 

Sanitation  and  Health 

Millions  of  people  in  all  sections  of  the  coimtry  have 
profited  from  the  sanitary  devices  and  health  measures 
provided  through  WPA  operations.  Large  cities  have 
been  aided  in  remodeling  and  increasing  the  capacity 
of  their  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems; 
many  small  towns  for  the  first  time  have  found  it 
possible  to  provide  adequate  sanitation  for  their 
citizens;  and  rural  areas,  through  the  installation  of 
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sanitary  privies,  have  been  made  less  vulnerable  to  the 
spread  of  disease.  More  efl'eetive  drainage  systems  have 
been  built  to  prevent  the  collection  and  staiiiiation  of 
rainfall  and  to  drain  swamps  and  lowlands  wliich  often 
serve  as  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  WPA  medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  projects  have  done  much  to  improve 
the  public  health  by  the  provision  of  professional 
services  in  clinics  and  homes. 

Nearly  4,300  miles  of  new  water  lines  had  been 
installed  in  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  WPA 
operations  through  October  1,  1937,  and  water  service 
was  made  available  to  more  than  123,000  new  con- 
sumers. Improvements  to  water  systems  involved  the 
replacement  or  reconditioning  of  an  additional  1,400 
miles  of  mains,  aqueducts,  and  distribution  lines  and 
repair  of  165,000  service  connections. 


RESERVOIRS  .\RE  E.SSENTIAL  FOR  ADEQUATE  WATER  SUPPLIES- 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 

Water  storage  and  purification  facilities  also  were 
considerably  expanded  through  WPA  construction 
activities.  New  storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  and  cisterns, 
having  a  total  capacity  of  about  600,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  were  completed  in  more  than  1,2.50  locations. 
These  storage  facilities  would  be  capable  of  supplying  a 
normal  amount  of  water  to  600,000  people  for  a  period 
of  10  days.  The  new  storage  units  were  most  numerous 
in  Illinois  and  Massachusetts,  but  some  were  built  in 
every  State.  In  addition,  about  330  similar  units  were 
renovated.  Closely  related  to  this  work  was  the  con- 
struction of  3,500  new  storage  dams  and  the  improve- 
ment of  about  300  others.  Most  of  these  are  located 
in  States  that  have  suffered  acutely  from  drought  or 
flood  conditions  in  recent  years. 

The  60  new  water  treatment  plants  completed  by  the 
WPA  assure  the  purity  of  water  used  by  more  than 
200,000  persons.  For  the  most  part  these  are  located 
in  small  communities,  with  approximately  a  third  of 
the  plants  serving  less  than  a  thousand  persons  and 
nearly  three-fourths  serving  less  than  3,000  persons. 
However,  a  few  larger  jobs  were  completed,  among 
them  a  plant  in  Michigan  providing  a  million  gallons 
of  water  a  day  for  a  community  of  15,000  persons. 

Towards  better  sewage  disposal  facilities,  WPA 
project  work  had  contributed  about  6,300  miles  of 
new  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  lines  by  October  1937. 
These  range  in  size  irom  6-  to  8-inch  laterals  to  trunk 


lines  and  outfalls  7  to  10  feet  in  diameter  and  include 
new  service  connections  to  provide  sanitary  sewerage 
facilities  for  about  153,000  additional  estabhshments. 
Sewer  lines  improved  totaled  almost  2,000  miles  in 
length  and  service  connections  repaired  numbered 
about  27,000.  Some  of  the  work  involved  replacing 
sewer  lines  laid  down  as  long  ago  as  pre-Civil  War 
days  that  were  inadequate  not  only  in  extent  but  also 
because  they  had  been  installed  exclusively  for  sanitary 
purposes  and  were  unable  to  handle  storm  waters 
diverted  to  them  after  streets  were  paved. 

New  sewage  treatment  plants  capable  of  rendering 
safe  the  disposal  of  waste  from  a  combined  population 
of  over  1,000,000  persons  were  built  for  243  commu- 
nities in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Like  the  water 
purification  plants,  the  majority  of  the  new  sewage 
treatment  plants  were  built  for  small  communities. 
Almost  a  fourth  provide  sanitary  facilities  for  groups 
of  less  than  500  persons  and  a  somewhat  larger  num- 
ber (38  percent)  serve  populations  of  between  500  and 
1,500  persons.  However,  about  a  dozen  plants  have 
been  built  for  groups  exceeding  10,000  in  number. 
For  a  community  in  Connecticut  a  complete  plant 
was  built  wliich  would  serve  a  population  of  27,000 
persons  and  which  included  sludge  digestion  tanks, 
drying  beds,  sedimentation  tanks,  and  also  a  meter 
house,  garage,  tool  house,  and  office.  A  plant  com- 
pleted for  a  Washington  community  of  22,000  persons, 
whose  sewage  previously  polluted  the  river  on  which 
it  is  located,  has  grit  chambers,  clarifier  tanks,  sludge 
digestion  tanks,  drying  beds,  and  chlorination  equip- 
ment and  is  designed  to  treat  five  times  its  usual  winter 
load  (4,000,000  gallons  daily)  in  the  summer  when 
extensive  irrigation  in  the  neighborhood  causes  much 
water  to  filter  into  the  sewerage  system. 

On  other  WPA  projects  151  sewage  treatment  plants 
were  reconditioned  and  enlarged.  In  addition,  38,000 
cesspools,  4,000  septic  tanks,  and  almost  900,000 
sanitary  toilets  were  installed,  chiefly  in  rural  areas 
where  other  disposal  methods  were  not  available. 

Drainage  for  storm  water  run-off  and  mosquito  and 
malaria  control  involved  the  excavation  of  about 
37,000,000  linear  feet  and  the  reconditioning  of  over 
51,000,000  linear  feet  of  open  ditches.  These  ditches, 
together  with  over  4,000,000  feet  of  pipe  that  was 
laid,  drain  more  than  10,000,000  acres  of  swamp  and 
lowlands.  In  addition,  1,218.000  gallons  of  oil  and 
insecticide  were  sprayed  on  marshes  and  ponds  to 
destroy  breeding  places  of  disease-carrying  mosquitoes. 
In  the  opinion  of  health  authorities  these  achievements 
have  contributed  greatly  to  reducing  the  incidence  of 
malaria.  Similarly,  the  sealing  of  67,327  openings  of 
7,777  abandoned  mines  has  done  much  to  prevent 
stream  pollution  and  the  resultant  destruction  of  fish 
and  vegetation. 

Further  assistance  in  protecting  public  health  was 
rendered  through  WPA  projects  of  the  medical,  dental. 
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and  nursino;  variety.  On  these  projects  almost  2,000 
medical  and  dental  clinics  were  conducted  or  assisted, 
at  which  about  1,942,000  persons  were  examined  and 
more  than  960,000  persons  received  treatment  and 
care.  This  work  naturally  involved  many  diti'erent 
kinds  of  examinations  and  treatments.  In  addition 
to  the  clinic  work,  WPA  doctors  and  nurses  visitetl 
homes,  schools,  and  other  institutions  to  make  more 
than  2,450,000  general  examinations  and  inspections 
and  gave  treatments  for  immunization  from  various 
infectious  diseases  to  more  than  639,000  persons. 

Conservation  and  Flood  Control 

The  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  fish,  game, 
and  other  natural  resources  has  been  the  objective  of 
many  WPA  project  operations.  A  considerable  amount 
also  of  flood  prevention  and  control  and  of  irrigation 
work  has  been  midertaken.  In  many  respects,  however, 
these  two  broad  fields  are  so  closely  related  that  work 
directed  primarily  toward  one  end  to  some  extent  also 
serves  the  other.  The  unprovement  of  about  4,200 
miles  of  streambeds  and  riverbanks  serves  to  prevent 
shore  and  soil  erosion  as  does  the  construction  of  almost 
2,250,000  feet  of  retaining  walls  and  revetments  antl 
of  over  930,000  feet  of  levees  and  embankments  con- 
taining about  10,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material. 
Some  of  these  kinds  of  work,  as  well  as  the  recondi- 
tioning of  2,000,000  feet  of  levees  and  embankments, 
also  aid  m  preventing  or  controlling  floods.  Similarly, 
some  of  the  17,000  percolation,  check,  diversion,  and 
other  small  dams  buUt  by  the  WPA  are  primarily  for 
son  conservation  and  raising  the  subsurface  level  of 
water  in  locahties  frequently  subject  to  drought,  and 
others  are  chiefly  for  flood  control  in  sites  where  this 
is  needed. 

A  related  type  of  WPA  accomplishment  mchules 
the  construction  of  266  miles  of  flumes  and  irrigation 
canals  that  mean  reclamation  of  over  120,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  reconditioning  of  some  2,500  miles  of 
canals  that  serve  over  1,750,000  acres  of  irrigated  huul. 

Items  of  accomplishment  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned above  mdicate  some  of  the  work  done  directly 
for  conservation  and  flood  control.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  work  described  elsewhere,  such  as 
the  construction  of  storage  dams  for  water  supply  and 
the  drainage  work  for  mosquito  control,  also  contributes, 
though  indirectly,  to  the  same  end. 

A  variety  of  accomplishments  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  forests,  wildhfe,  and  other  natural  resources. 
The  protection  of  timber  stands  against  forest  fires 
has  been  furthered  by  the  construction  of  1,225  nides 
of  firebreaks  and  2,125  miles  of  fire  and  forest  trails. 
More  than  625  plant  and  tree  nurseries  have  been 
operated  and  nearly  13,500,000  trees  have  been  set 
out  in  the  reforestation  of  33,000  acres  of  land.  The 
bulk   of   the  reforestation   has   been   accomphshed   in 
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States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  River;  tliis  is  due  to  the  extensive  programs  else- 
where of  agencies  such  as  the  Forest  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Ser\'ices.  In  Michigan  alone  more  than  6,500,000 
trees  were  planted  in  the  reforestation  of  almost  7,500 
acres  of  land  and  in  Ohio  more  than  2,000,000  trees 
were  planted  on  5,000  acres. 

To  aid  in  stocking  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
country  with  fish,  139  new  hatcheries  containhig  rearing 
ponds  with  an  annual  capacity  of  over  336,000,000 
fingerlings  have  been  developed  and  81  hatcheries 
have    been   renovated.     Along   the    east    coast   much 
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work  has  been  done  to  improve  oyster  beds.  On 
almost  60,000  acres  of  barren  or  depleted  reefs,  oyster 
shells  have  been  placed  to  provide  clutches  for  growing 
oysters  and  about  2,600,000  bushels  of  seed  oysters 
have  been  planted.  Over  800  sanctuaries  or  refuges 
for  the  protection  of  waterfowl  and  other  birds  and 
various  animals  have  been  established,  many  of  them 
located  in  the  Middle  West.  The  small  dams  built 
and  the  trees  and  plants  started  in  the  development  of 
suitable  habitats  for  feeding  and  breeding  places  con- 
tribute also  to  water  storage  and  soil  conservation. 

Another  type  of  accomplishment  is  the  eradication  of 
noxious  plants  from  some  6,370,000  acres  of  land. 
Chemical  weed  eradication  and  similar  control  measures 
supervised  by  trained  agricidtural  tecluiicians  have  been 
of  considerable  value  in  restoring  the  usefulness  of  land 
in  certain  comities  of  Idaho.  WPA  conservation  work 
has  also  included  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  and  of 
various  rodents;  approximately  24,700,000  rodents, 
chiefly  rats,  have  been  killed. 

Goods  and  Services 

It  is  the  purpose  of  one  kind  of  WPA  work  to  provide 
goods  and  services  for  distribution  to  needy  persons. 
Sewing  is  of  major  importance  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
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canning  and  shoe  and  furniture  repair  are  also  of 
considerable  significance. 

Workers  in  WPA  sewing  rooms  had  made  more  than 
121,700,000  articles  by  the  first  of  October  1937.  Some 
95,000,000  of  these  were  articles  of  clothing  for  adults, 
children,  and  infants.  Wearing  apparel  for  cldldren 
accounted  for  37,500,000  articles,  or  40  percent  of  the 
total,  and  garments  for  women,  24,500,000,  or  26  per- 
cent of  the  total.  About  18  percent  were  articles  of 
men's  clothing,  and  the  remaining  16  percent,  infants' 
garments.  In  addition  to  the  clothing  which  was  made 
for  the  use  of  needy  individuals  and  included  every 
variety  of  garment  from  underwear  to  overcoats,  some 
26,700,000  other  articles  were  produced  on  sewing 
projects.  Among  these  were  many  kinds  of  household 
articles — towels,  table  covers,  curtains,  mattresses, 
sheets,  blankets,  and  rugs — and  bed  jackets,  bandages, 
surgical  dressings,  and  other  hospital  suppUes  for  the 
use  of  tax-supported  institutions.  Large  numbers  of 
garments  and  other  sewing  room  products  have  been 
distributed  to  flood  victims,  notably  in  the  early  spring 
of  1937. 

Sewmg  rooms  have  been  operated  in  every  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  New  York  City,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  accomplishment  map  below.  Variation 
from  State  to  State  arises  not  only  from  the  number  of 
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persons  at  work,  the  types  of  equipment  used,  and  the 
extent  to  which  relief  agencies  and  other  groups  spon- 
sored projects  and  provided  materials  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  needed  articles,  but  also  from  the  types  of  articles 
made.  The  largest  number  of  items  of  wearmg  apparel 
were  made  in  Massachusetts,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and 
lUmois,  in  each  of  which  more  than  6,500,000  garments 
were  produced.  New  York  City  and  Illinois  lead  in  the 
production  of  household  articles  and  hospital  supplies, 
with  more  than  2,000,000  each,  and  in  five  other 
States — CaUfomia,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania— between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000 
such  articles  were  made. 

Foods,  shoes,  and  household  articles  have  been  made 
available  for  the  use  of  needy  persons  through  the  oper- 
ation of  canning  projects  and  the  various  types  of  repair 
workshops.  Over  36,000,000  pounds  of  meat,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  were  canned  and  preserved  for  subse- 
quent distribution  to  persons  being  cared  for  by  public 
relief  agencies  and  for  use  on  school  lunch  projects. 
Accomplishments  of  this  kind  also  included  the  repair 
of  610,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  the  renovation  of  879,000 
pieces  of  furniture.  Through  distribution  projects 
certain  surplus  commodities  as  well  as  the  products  of 
WPA  goods  projects  have  been  distributed  to  families 
in  need.  By  the  first  of  October  1937  over  82,000,000 
quarts  of  milk  in  hquid  or  in  powdered  form,  over 
710,000,000  pomids  of  other  foodstuffs,  and  nearly 
571,000  cords  of  wood  were  distributed  in  this  manner. 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  undernourishment  among  large 
numbers  of  children  in  public  schools  more  than  129,- 
000,000  hot  lunches  were  served  by  workers  on  WPA 
school  lunch  projects.  These  projects  have  been 
operated  in  nearly  all  States,  but  more  than  a  third  of 
all  the  lunches  have  been  served  to  children  in  New- 
York  City.  The  serving  of  lunches  has  also  been  exten- 
sive in  the  Southern  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  certain  of  the  Rocky  Mountam  States.  Some  of 
the  food  used  for  school  lunches  was  provided  through 
WPA  canning  projects  but  local  sponsors  contributed 
the  bulk  of  it.  In  some  cases,  where  parents  were  able 
they  paid  small  sums  for  the  lunches  their  children 
received.  Valuable  services  have  also  been  extended 
to  needy  families  by  WPA  housekeepuig  aids.  These 
workers  made  about  4,000,000  visits  to  the  homes  of 
nearly  two-thirds  of  a  million  famihes,  where  they  did 
housework,  cared  for  children,  and  in  general  took  the 
place  of  the  regular  homemaker  w^ho  was  incapacitated. 

White  Collar  Accomplishments 

WPA  activities  of  a  professional,  technical,  or  clerical 
nature  have  made  contributions  in  many  different 
fields.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  noted.  Among 
the  others  is  WPA  library  work.  Over  1,150  traveling 
libraries,  utilizing  pack  horses,  rowboats,  and  house- 
boats, as  well  as  especially  ecjuipped  automobiles  and 
trucks,  have  been  established,  as  have  some  3,500  new 
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KEb   MANY   FOKMS 

branch  libraries  and  4,500  reading  rooms  in  existing 
libraries.  Through  these  a  total  of  15,000,000  volumes 
have  been  made  available  to  the  pubUc.  In  addition, 
library  workers  have  cataloged  over  20,000,000  library 
volumes  and  have  re-bound  or  otherwise  renovated 
nearly  34,000,000  volimies  for  schools,  libinrics,  !ind 
other  public  use. 

A  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion of  historical  interest  has 
been  either  brought  to  light 
or  made  generally  available 
by  WPA  work.  Through  the 
Survey  of  Historical  Kecords 
the  documents  of  almost  two- 
thirds  (2,000)  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  country,  more 
thanl,000  towns,  and  40,000 
churches  have  been  listed. 
Through  the  Historic  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Survey 
270  vessels  have  been  studied, 
700  drawings  made,  and  some 
550  photographs  taken.  His- 
toric American  buildings  have 
been  the  subject  of  an  even 
more  extensive  survey.  On 
this  project  the  dimensions 
of  2,300  buildings  of  historical 
significance  have  been  record- 
ed, 16,000  drawings  have 
been  made,  and  well  over 
17,000  photographs  taken. 
Through  the  Federal  Ar- 


chives Survey  almost  5,000,000  feet  of  files  containing 
records  of  almost  29,000  dift'erent  agencies  were  examined 
in  order  to  determine  the  location,  volume,  condition, 
and  contents  of  materials  of  this  kind. 

More  than  1,560  planning  surveys  and  research  and 
statistical  studies  ranging  from  limited  municipal  inves- 
tigations to  Nation-wide  undertakings  were  completed 
by  October  1,  1937,  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  including 
agricidture,  natural  resources,  industry,  science,  and 
government.  Closely  related  to  this  work  is  the  com- 
pilation of  statistical  data  and  the  improvement  of 
])ublic  i-ocords  of  all  types.  On  the  latter  kind  of  work 
oMT  L".i:i,000,000  items  were  indexed  or  cataloged. 
A(c(ini|)lisliments  on  engineeiing  surveys  include  over 
21 1,000  scjuare  miles  of  mapping  survey,  72,000  miles  of 
line  survey,  and  the  placement  of  almost  91,500  per- 
manent benchmarks,  triangulation  stations,  and  other 
location  markers.  In  connection  with  these  and  other 
surveys  about  90,000  maps  were  drawn.  Archeological 
accomplishments  include  the  finding  of  nearly  420,000 
articles.  In  museums,  workers  have  cataloged  over 
5,225,000  items  and  restored  or  renovated  more  than 
3,300,000  articles  for  display  ami  cxliibition  purposes. 

The  Arts 

.Such  simple  measures  of  physical  accomplishment  as 
can  be  applied  in  the  realm  of  art  fail  to  show  adequately 
wiiat  has  been  done  through  this  type  of  work.  Con- 
soqucMitly  rel'crciiop  should   be  made  to  the  statement 
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on  the  art,  music,  thontcr,  iiiul  writers'  proofiims  on 
pages  78  to  83  of  this  report  for  a  suniinary  of  the 
objectives  and  activities  of  such  project  work.  Tlie 
physical  accomphshment  data  that  follow  serve  to 
supplement  certain  aspects  of  the  work  with  quantita- 
tive information. 

Civic  art  centers,  many  of  them  estabhshed  in  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  previously  had  few  contacts 
with  painting,  sculpture,  and  related  arts,  attracted  mi 
aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  two  and  a  half 
million  persons  in  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
WPA  program  to  October  1,  1937.  Most  of  the  works 
exhibited  at  these  centers  were  selected  from  among 
the  51,500  easel  paintings,  drawings,  murals,  and  scidj)- 
tuies  produced  by  project  artists.  Also  displayed  were 
many  of  the  24,000  prints  of  some  3,000  original  etch- 
ings, woodblocks,  and  lithographs  and  samples  of  the 
40,000  pieces  of  arts  and  crafts  work  that  had  been 
completed  by  October  1937.  Project  workers  produced 
over  25,000  posters  from  wliich  over  469,000  reproduc- 
tions were  made  to  aid  in  safety  campaigns  and  public 
health  work  and  for  similar  purposes.  More  than  820 
stage  sets,  dioramas,  and  other  models  were  made  for 
use  as  visual  aids  to  education.  In  addition,  some 
7,000  plates  were  completed  for  the  Index  of  American 
Design,  a  series  of  portfoUos  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  decorative  arts  in  this  country.  Also  in- 
cluded among  the  accomplishments  of  tliis  kind  are 
the  WPA  art  classes  which  had  an  average  montldy 
attendance  of  about  55,000  persons  in  October  1937. 

WPA  performances  and  productions  in  the  fields  of 
music  and  the  theater  were  attended  by  millions  of 
persons  a  month.  Tlirough  the  music  project  an  aver- 
age of  some  4,500  performances  a  month  were  presented 


to  an  average  monthly  audience  of  more  than  3,100,000 
persons.  An  average  of  140,000  persons  a  month  also 
attended  music  classes  conducted  mider  the  auspices 
of  the  music  project.  Theatrical  performances,  given 
at  the  rate  of  about  2,800  per  month,  had  an  average 
montldy  attendance  of  well  over  a  million.  As  of 
October  1,  1937,  the  Federal  theater  had  produced 
about  1,500  different  entertaimnents,  including  the 
classic  drama  and  the  editions  of  the  Living  Newspaper 
such  as  those  produced  in  New  York  City  and  the  plays 
put  on  by  road  companies  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
On  the  Federal  writers'  project  116  books  or  pam- 
pldets  had  been  completed  by  October  1937  and  more 
than  400,000  copies  had  been  distributed.  Most  of 
the  books  are  a  part  of  the  American  Guide  series 
which  will  furnish  volumes  on  each  State  as  well  as  on 
many  cities  and  counties. 
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Employment  under  the  WPA  and 
Other  Agencies 

MORE  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  workers  were 
added  to  the  WPA  rolls  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1937-38.  From  a  low  employment  total  of 
1,448,000  persons  during  the  week  ending  October  2, 
1937,  activity  on  work  projects  had  been  expanded  by 
the  end  of  Jmie  1938  to   furnish  jobs   for  2,767,000 


persons.  On  the  latter  date  approximately  254,000 
workers  were  employed  on  projects  operated  by  other 
Federal  agencies  with  funds  appropriated  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1937  so  that  the  currently  financed  em- 
ployment totaled  3,021,000  workers.  In  addition  to 
the  employment  provided  with  1937  ERA  Act  funds, 
403,000  persons,  including  302,000  CCC  workers  were 
employed  on  work  projects  financed  with  funds  made 
available  tlirough  earlier  ERA  Acts  or  direct  appropri- 
ations to  agencies.     In  the  aggregate,  3,424,000  persons 
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Table   10. — P:mployment  on  Projects  of  WPA,   C'C'C,   and  Other  Federal  Agencies,   By   Major  ActiIncies 

Last  Week  in  Kach  ^ro^•TH— July  1M5  to  Jine  I'.an 

[Thousands  of  Persons] 


Week  Ending- 


Other  Agencies 


Plant 
Quar- 
antine 


Secu- 
rity Ad- 


Rico 


Quar- 
mastcr 


19SS 

July  31... 
Aug.  31... 
Sept.  28... 
Oct.  26... 
Nov.  30... 
Dec.  28... 

wse 

Jan. 25.... 
Feb. 29... 
Mar.  28... 
Apr.  25... 
MaySO.... 
June  27...- 

July25.... 
Aug.  29...- 
Sept.  26... 
Oct.  31... 
Nov.  28.... 
Dec.  26... 

19S7 

Jan. 30 

Feb.  27... - 
-Mar.  27-.. - 
Apr.  24---- 
May29..-- 
June26 

July  31.... 
Aug.  28... 
Sept.25... 
Oct.30  ... 
Nov.  27.-.. 
Dec.  25--.. 

1938 

Jan. 29 

Feb.  26... 
Mar.  26---. 
Apr.  30  -- 
May 28  --. 
June  25 


relief  are  given  preference  in  employment.    On  these  projects  employment  has  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  12,6! 
during  the  week  ending  June  25,  1938. 

c  Housing  Division  projects  were  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  Department  of  the  Interior,  c 

D  Less  than  500  persons. 

E  Employment  during  week  ending  May  28. 


were  employed  on  projects  of  the  WPA,   CCC,   and 
other  Federal  agencies  at  the  end  of  June  1938. 

E.xpansion  of  WPA  operations  was  necessitated  by 
the  marked  decline  in  private  employment;  impetus, 
liowever,  was  given  to  the  rise  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  by  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  the  need  for 
assistance.  According  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates,  more  than  3,300,000  nonagricultural  workers 
lost  their  jobs  between  September  1937  and  May  1938. 
Marked  reductions  occurred  in  the  manufacturmg 
industries — particularly  in  such  durable  goods  industries 
as  automobile  manufacturing;  blast  furnaces,  steel 
works,  and  rolling  mills;  foundries  and  macliine  shops; 
and  electrical  macliinery  manufacturing — in  building 


construction,    in    the    railroad    industry,    and,    since 
December,  in  retail  trade. 

In  every  State  WPA  employment  increaseil  between 
October  and  June.  Relatively  the  greatest  e.xpansion 
of  WPA  activities  occurred  in  the  Middle  Western 
States.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  where  a  sharp 
increase  in  unemployment  occurred  because  of  reduced 
production  in  the  automobile  industry,  the  number  of 
WPA  jobs  more  than  quadrupled  during  these  months. 
In  Detroit  alone  the  number  of  workers  employed  on 
WPA  projects  increased  from  12,000  to  84,000.  Simi- 
larly, in  other  industrial  centers  in  wliich  the  decline 
in  private  employment  was  marked,  thousands  of 
workers  were  added  to  the  WPA  program. 
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Employment   Financed  with  1937  ERA   Act   Funds 


The  3,021,000  workers  that  were  provided  with  jobs 
during  the  week  ending  June  25,  1938,  on  projects 
financed  with  1937  ERA  Act  funds  inchided,  besiiles  the 
2,767,000  WPA  employees,  254,000  persons  employed 
on  projects  operated  by  28  other  Federal  agencies. 
About  88,000  workers  were  employed  under  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  33,000  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  provided  jobs  for 
another  33,000  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  land  utilization  work.  Other  agencies  that 
had  currently  financed  employment  in  excess  of  10,000 
workers  were  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  26,000; 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  14,000; 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  each 
13,000. 

Other  Federal  Agency  Employment 

About  403,000  additional  persons  were  engaged  on 
projects  operated  with  funds  made  available  through 
the  earher  ERA  Acts  and  by  special  appropriations. 
The  majority  of  these  (302,000)  were  engaged  in  CCC 
activities,  which  have  been  carried  on  with  direct 
appropriations  since  June  1936.  Approximately  81,000 
workers  were  employed  on  the  non-Federal  PWA 
projects  operated  with  allocations  from  the  1935  ERA 
Act  and  with  funds  released  for  grants  inuier  the  ERA 
Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  usmg  allocations  frona  1935 
and  1936  ERA  Act  funds,  and  the  United  States 
Housmg  Authority,  operating  with  1935  ERA  Act 
funds  (originally  allocated  to  the  Housing  Division  of 
PWA  but  transferred  to  the  Housing  Authority  effec- 
tive November  1937),  provided  jobs  for  11,000  and 
1,700  workers,  respectively,  and  account  for  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  total  project  employment  that  is  not 
financed  through  the  appropriations  made  in  the  1937 
ERA  Act.  However,  five  agencies  (the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration), although  operating  in  large  part  with  1937 
ERA  Act  funds,  also  employ  a  number  of  workers  on 
projects  financed  under  prior  ERA  Acts.  The  accom- 
panying chart  (Chart  6)  and  Table  I  of  the  appendix 
show  which  agencies  are  operating  with  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  ERA  Act  of  1937  and  the  amount  of 
employment  each  provided  during  the  week  ending 
June  25. 

The  employment  data  summarized  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  include  neither  persons  benefiting  from  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  programs  nor  farm  fami- 
lies that  receive  loans  or  grants  through  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  although  both  of  these  activities 


are  conducted  with  ERA  Act  funds.  In  May,  the 
NYA  extended  aid  to  327,000  students  and  provided 
jobs  on  its  work  projects  for  179,000  persons.  (See 
another  section  of  this  report  for  further  discussion  of 
the  NYA  programs.)  Under  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration 92,000  grants  and  26,000  loans  were  made  to 
farm  families  in  June  1938. 

Approximately  25,500  persons  were  employed  on  the 
general  administrative  staff  of  the  WPA  and  NYA  in 
June  1938.  In  addition,  7,600  persons  wereemployed 
on  the  W^PA  program  as  general  project  supervisory 
workers.  This  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  is 
not  included  in  the  discussion  of  project  workers. 
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Persons  Certified  as  in  Need  of  Relief 

Almost  98  peirent  of  the  workers  employed  on  WPA 
projects  at  the  end  of  June  1938  and  more  than  97  per- 
cent of  all  workers  employed  on  projects  financed  under 
the  1937  ERA  Act  had  been  certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1935  it  was  required 
that  workers  certified  as  in  need  of  relief  should  com- 
prise at  least  90  percent  of  the  total  number  employed 
and  in  February  1937  the  requirement  was  raised  to  9.5 
percent.  However,  the  Works  Progress  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  exempt  specific  projects  from  the  relief 
requirement  when  this  is  deemed  necessary. 

Throughout  the  period  of  WPA  operations  certified 
relief  workers  have  accounted  for  at  least  94  percent  of 
all  WPA  employees.  Within  five  months  after  the  95 
percent  requirement  was  put  into  effect  the  proportion 
of  WPA  workers  who  were  certified  as  in  need  had  in- 
creased to  97  percent.  At  no  time  thereafter  has  the 
proportion  dropped  below  this  figure  and  during  most 
of  1938  it  has  amounted  to  97.8  percent  of  WPA  em- 
ployment. 

The  number  of  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  as 
a  percentage  of  the  total  employed,  is  shown  by  agen- 
cies for  six-month  periods  in  Table  II  of  the  appendix. 
Enrollees  in  the  CCC  are  included  in  the  group  shown  as 
in  need  of  relief,  although  since  June  1937  the  legislative 
requirement  applicable  to  CCC  enrollees  has  been  that 
they  be  unemployed  and  in  need  of  employment. 

WPA  Enfiployees 
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Table  11. — Dlstribution  op  Each  1,000  Persons  Employed 
ON  WPA    PRO.IECTS,  BY  M.iJOR  Type.s  of  Project.s 


.Six-MONTH  Periods— March  1030  to  Ap 

RIL  1938 

" 

Type  of  Project 

March 
1936 

Sep- 
tember 
1936 

March 
1937 

tcmber 
1937 

April 
1938 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
357 

fo 

56 
103 

18 
124 
120 

29 

1,000 

82 
107 
54 
90 

18 

120 

41 

388 

45 
80 
24 
110 
119 
2S 

357 
106 

430 

Public  buildings 

7R 

Parlts  and  other  recreational  facilities-. 

87               86 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

Airports  and  other  transportation 

White  collar 

92 

18 
138 
118 
31 
14 

108 
17 

89 

Miscellaneous. .  _ 

lat  half  of  the  month  for  which  largest  em- 
st  half  of  month,  September  1936  and  March 
I'ptembcr  1937  are  for  entire  month;  data  for 


117,000  were  engaged  in  conservation  work,  and  the 
remaining  141,000  were  employed  on  projects  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  airports  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities,  on  those  involving  sanitation  and 
health  work,  and  on  a  variety  of  other  types  of  activities. 
These  data  are  presented  in  greater  detail  in  Table  V  of 
the  appendix. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  major  type  of  project 
from  the  standpoint  of  employment  provided  at  dift'er- 
ent  periods  is  indicated  in  Table  11.  Of  every  1,000 
workers  employed  on  WPA  projects  in  April  1938  ap- 
proximately 430  were  engaged  on  highway,  road,  and 
street  projects,  108  on  sewer  systems  and  other  utility 


Employment  by  Types  of  Projects 

In  providing  jobs  for  the  needy  unemployed,  place- 
ments have  been  made  on  a  great  variety  of  projects. 
The  kinds  of  WPA  project  work  undertaken  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  another  section  of  this  report;  here, 
it  is  desirable  only  to  review  the  number  of  WPA  em- 
ployees who  have  employment  on  each  of  the  10  major 
Idnds  of  WPA  project  work. 

Highway,  road,  and  street  projects,  which  at  all 
times  during  WPA  operations  have  furnished  more  em- 
ployment than  any  other  major  group  of  projects,  pro- 
vitled  jobs  for  1,050,000  men  during  the  week  ending 
April  2,  1938.  Workers  on  sewer  systems  and  other 
utility  projects  numbered  about  263,000.  Nearly  as 
many  (260,000  persons)  were  employed  on  white  collar 
projects,  including  recreational  leadership,  educational 
activities,  and  professional  and  service  work.  Only 
slightly  less  important  in  the  amount  of  employment 
provided  were  sewing  and  other  goods  projects  and 
work  involving  the  improvement  of  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities,  employing  about  216,000  and 
210,000  workers,  respectively.  During  the  same  week 
186,000  WPA  workers  were  at  work  on  public  buildings, 
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Table    12.— Net   Increase   in    WPA 
September    1937    and    April    1938 
Projects 

Employment   between 
BY    Major    Types    of 

Type  of  Project 

Number  of 
Persons 

Percent 

Total 

909,  150 

100.0 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

Public  hn-!r'in~'-                                                      _._      ___ 

Conser\  r  -,■ 

502,  229 
24,  308 
76,  484 
56,  285 

120,  860 
13,  563 
48,  146 
36,  299 
29,  492 
1,494 

5,5.2 

8^4 
0.2 

^S^U:."" '■"■""■'"" -:::::-:::-:: 

13.3 
1  5 

Sanitation  and  health 

3.  2 

Miscellaneous 

0  2 

projects,  106  in  white  collar  work,  89  on  sewing  and 
other  goods  projects,  86  in  the  development  of  parks  and 
other  recreational  facilities,  76  on  public  buildings,  48  on 
conservation  activities,  31  on  sanitation  and  health 
projects,  17  on  airports  and  other  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  9  in  miscellaneous  types  of  work. 

The  proportions  of  the  total  workers  employed  on 
each  of  the  major  groups  of  projects  were  substantially 
different  in  April  1938  from  the  proportions  in  Sep- 
tember 1937  and  in  selected  earlier  months.  Employ- 
ment on  highway,  road,  and  street  projects — at  all 
times  accounting  for  at  least  a  third  of  the  total — 
increased  considerably  over  its  importance  in  any  earlier 
period.  The  shifting  to  this  kind  of  project  is  explained 
by  the  facility  with  wliich  assignments  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  could  be  made  when  it  became  necessary  to 
expand  the  number  of  WPA  jobs  by  about  a  million 
persons  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Approximatelv 
502,000  persons,  or  more  than  half  of  the  workers 
added  to  the  WPA  program  between  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  first  of  April,  were  placed  on  liighway, 
road,  and  street  projects.  For  much  the  same  reason, 
relatively  greater  numbers  of  workers  are  currently 
employed  on  sewer  system  and  other  utility  projects, 
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nearly    121,000   haviii<;   bcon    added    (liiriiijj;   the   same 
six-month  period. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  road  and  pubhc  utility 
work  was  offset  by  declines  in  the  relative  importance 
of  wliite  collar  activities,  sewing  rooms,  and  public 
buildings  projects.  Prior  to  the  recent  expansion  of 
the  WPA  program  the  importance  of  wliite  collar 
projects,  from  the  standpoint  of  employment  provided, 
had  been  steadily  increasing.  The  2 1 1 ,000  white  col- 
lar workers  employed  in  September  1937  represented 
14  percent  of  the  total,  but  only  5  percent  (48,000 
workers)  of  the  subsequent  increase  in  employment 
took  place  on  white  collar  projects.  Similarly,  only  4 
percent  (36,000)  of  the  additional  workers  were  ac- 
counted for  by  sewing  and  other  goods  projects,  which 
prior  to  October  had  provided  approximately  12  per- 
cent of  total  WPA  employment.  Employment  on 
pubhc  buildings  projects  had  ranged  from  8  to  11 
percent  of  total  WPA  employment  between  March 
1936  and  September  1937  and  absorbed  but  3  percent 
of  the  September  to  April  increase  in  the  program. 

Employment  of  Women 

At  the  peak  of  WPA  employment  (February  1936) 
jobs  were  provided  for  more  than  442,000  women, 
representmg  nearly  15  percent  of  all  WPA  employees. 
Although  the  number  of  women  employed  became 
smaller  as  the  program  was  curtailed  in  the  period 
that  followed,  the  proportion  that  they  represented  of 
total  employment  increased  until,  in  June  1937,  they 
accounted  for  more  than  18  percent  of  the  workers 
employed.  During  the  last  few  months  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  additional  jobs  have  been  filled  by 
women,  so  that  by  the  last  week  of  June  1938  they 
accounted  for  about  13  percent  of  all  WPA  employment. 
.  The  majority  of  the  wom- 
en employed  on  the  WPA 
program  are  working  on  sew- 
ing projects.  The  179,000 
emploj'ed  on  this  type  of 
work  in  April  constituted 
53  percent  of  all  the  WPA 
women.  Also,  many  white 
collar  jobs  are  filled  by 
women.  In  April  nearly 
56,000  women,  or  17  per- 
cent of  the  total,  were  en- 
gaged on  research,  statis- 
tical, and  clerical  work 
and  almost  40,000,  or  12 
percent  of  all  women  em- 
ployees, were  worldng  on 
home  economics  projects  of 
various  kinds.  The  types 
of  WPA  projects  on  which 
women   were  working  and 
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Table  13.- 

-Number  of  Women  Employed  on  WPA 

Quarterly-December  1935  to  June  1938 

PROJEfTS 

Woek  Ending 

Numher 

zr^XL 

19SS 

330.  732 

440, 193 
387,841 
390,  618 
358.  516 

354.  776 
334,  56(1 
256,504 
276,  702 

329.  069 
369.  8.i7 

1?  1 

March  28 

me 

15,7 

March  27 

1937 

If,  S 

December  25                                                                 

IV,  11 

19S8 

13  7 

Juno  25                                                                            --- 

13.4 

-Number  of  Women  Employed  on  WPA  Projects, 
BY  Major  Types  of  Projects 
Week  Endinc.  April  2, 1938 


Type  of  Project 

Number 

Percent  of 
Total 

Total 

33.5,408 

100,0 

■R'eh    a  •<:     oart-   a   rl       pet's 

1,000 

361 
82 

0.3 

137,  367 

~^lTll2' 
11.  764 
104,  491 

Education 

6.3 

Recreation 

3.6 

55,535 
39,  619 
7,681 
1,656 

16  6 

11.8 

188,  026 

56.0 

178,  506 
9,619 

Other 

2.8 

3,092 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

the   number   of   women    employed    during    the   week 
endmg  April  2,   1938,  are  shown  in  Table   14. 

Ages  of  WPA  Workers 

The  median  age  of  WPA  workers,  as  indicated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  WPA  employment  load  at  the  time  of 
the  census  of  total  and  partial  unemployment  in 
November  1937,  is  about  42  years.  In  Table  16  it 
may  be  seen  that  32  j^ercent  of  the  workers  were  less 
than  35  years  of  age,  49  percent  were  from  35  to  54 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  19  percent  were  55  or  more 
years  of  age.  Relative  to  men,  more  women  were  in 
the  lowest  age  group  and  fewer  in  the  highest  age 
group — the  median  age  of  women  being  40  years  as 
compared  with  nearly  43  years  for  men 

A  comparison  of  the  age  distribution  of  WPA  workers 
with  that  of  the  1930  working  population  indicates  that 
relatively  fewer  of  the  WPA  workers  than  of  all  gainful 
workei-s  are  in  the  younger  age  groups  and  in  the  age 
group  65  years  and  over.  For  purposes  of  this  compari- 
son persons  under  25  years  of  age  have  been  excluded 


FOR  YEARS  AN  OYSTER  FISHER.  TULS  ELDERLY  WPA  WORKER 
IS  NOW  AT  THE  QELM  OF  AN  OYSTER  DREDQE-OYSTER  PLANT- 
ING PROJECT,  APALACHICOLA,  FLA. 

since  young  persons  are  employed  primarily  under  the 
NYA  programs  or  in  CCC  work  rather  than  on  WPA 
projects.  Approximately  25  percent  of  all  WPA 
workers  25  years  or  older  employed  on  November  10, 
1937,  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and  34  as  compared 
with  32  percent  of  the  gamful  workers.  Ecjual  per- 
centages of  each  group  (28  percent)  were  between  35 
and  44  years  of  age.  Nearly  a  third  more  of  the  WPA 
workers  than  of  the  total  working  population  were 
between  45  and  64  years  of  age  (44  percent  as  compared 
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TaBLE    15. —  NOMBER   OF   PERSONS   EMPLOYED   ON    WPA   PeOJECT.S,    BY   ASSIGNED   OCCUPATIONS   AND  BY  SeX  * 


Total 

-"          1 

Wome 

Xumber* 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1.566,830 

100.0 

1,  292,  563 

100.0 

274,267 

100.0 

Professional  and  technical  workers 

89, 347 

6.7 

54,  343 

472" 

35,004 

r2.8 

3.578 
.5.266 

4;  683 
2.694 
9.  5<J8 
1.944 
19,  447 
23,  259 

9;  631 
2,211 

0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.6 
0,1 
1.3 
1.5 
0,2 
0.6 
0.1 

2,300 
5,2«0 
3,102 
4,597 
736 
8,073 

11,626 
8,133 
1,991 

?'S?? 
1,769 

0.2 
0.4 
0.2 

0^1 
0.6 

0.9 
0.6 
0.2 
0.5 
0.1 

1,278 

6 

918 

86 

1.959 

J:525 

1,879 

7,822 

2,968 
442 

0.6 

'"'„, 

Playground  and  recrentionalw(irkers_ 

Teachers  (except  of  art  and  music) - 

Writers  and  editors  (except  st.Uisticall -- 

Otlier  professional  workers 

Other  semiprofessinnal  workers --. 

5.5 
0.4 
1.1 
0.2 

Ofru-e«"rl,.r                                                     

109,  788 

7.0 

69,  013 

6.3 

40,776 

14.9 

2,030 
63,  213 
24,929 
2,762 
6,241 
7,822 
2,791 

0.1 
4.0 
1.6 
0.2 
0.4 
0.5 
0.2 

1,767 
39,963 
22,716 
2,078 
491 
811 
1,198 

3^1 
1.8 
0.1 
C) 
0.1 
0.1 

23,  2(^0 
2,214 
684 
5,750 
7,011 
1,593 

0.1 

'!"'  ■     ■      '         '        ■    1       1    .        1  .ii.ditors 

8.5 

Tirnrl i«l^:;li'l   1  1 1 )  ,rl,  r,  ,  ,| , ,  ,  rl.TkS 

Stalistiral  edit, irs  and  eiiiHiHTitors. __ ---- 

Stenoerapheis,  stenotjpists,  dictaplione  operators,  and  secretaries 

0.2 
2.1 

Project  supervisors  and  foremen -        

81,  936 

5.2 

67,894 

5.3 

14,042 

6.1 

49,  934 
32,002 

3.2 

2.0 

43,464 
24,430 

3.4 

1.9 

6,470 
7,672 

2.3 

Supervisors,  manaters,  and  assistants -- 

113,615 

7.2 

113,615 

8.8 

4,027 
15,645 
37,  666 
9.147 
3.483 
4.226 
19.712 
2.738 
5,577 
2,344 
4.385 
2,153 
2.612 

0.3 
1.0 
2.4 
0.6 
0.2 
0.3 

0^3 
0.1 
0.3 

0^2 

4,027 
15,646 
37.  566 

9.147 

4!  226 
19.712 

5:577 
2,344 
4,385 

2!  612 

0.3 
1.2 
2.9 
0.7 
0.3 
0.3 
1.5 
0.2 
0.5 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 

Cement  finishers - - 

Electricians     ^  -  -  ^  - - 

Plumbers  and  gas,  pipe,  and  steam  fitters.  _  _ 

Otherskilledworkersin  building  and  const  ruction.  __ 

Skilled  workers  not  in  building  and  construction. 

4.  330 

0.3 

4  MO 

0.3 

40 

(») 

198 

600 

2,503 

i;029 

a  2 
0.1 

198 
600 

m 
0.2 
0.1 

Other  skilled  workers  (not  elsewhere  classified).. 

40 

(") 

83,931 

5.4 

83,931 

6.5 



Apprentices  and  helpers— blacksmiths' 

Apprentices  and  helpers— bricklayers'  and  stonemasons' 

1,318 
6,831 
10,  7,ifi 
936 
773 
807 
1,909 
3,148 
3,216 
2,244 
4.  706 
9,  664 
3,470 
1,996 
15. 139 
17,018 

0,1 

0'7 
0.1 
0,1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
0.6 
0.2 

1,318 

10',  756 

936 

773 

807 

1,909 

3.148 

3.216 

2.244 

4.706 

9.664 

3.470 

1.5!  139 
17.  018 

0.1 
0.6 
0.8 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0,4 
0,7 
0,3 
0.2 
1.2 
1.3 

Apprentices  and  helpeis— cement  finishers'..  -  - 

Apprentices  and  helpers— electricians'                                     

Apprentices  and  helpers— plumbers'  and     is.  pi  in.  and  -t, -a  m  litters' 

(     .ilk.-    .  ,il,.|     |..|M'    1    1       .1^      il.'l    <  <•■'    IT.                                                                                                                        

,';'"'       ■,                  '  '       '■   '     ""                                                         

other  ^semiskilled  workers  in  huildini;  and  construction - 

189,440 

12.1 

33,781 

2.6 

l.')6.  659 

66.7 

8,640 
21,132 
1.798 
1.822 
137,  671 
13,  694 
4,883 

0-6 
1.3 

oil 

8.8 
0.9 
0.3 

3,149 
21,  132 

426 
1,822 

746 
2.542 
3.964 

0.3 
1.6 

(«) 

oil 

0.2 
0.3 

5,491 

2.0 

nuards  an  i           1                                                                                 

1,372 

0.5 

c  136,825 

11,052 

919 

C49.9 

<?emsklllel          1-                          f      11        1        f                 .and  printing 

Other  semisk  lie i\    rkers  (n  t  else  \  here  cU  sifiel)   

4.0 
0.3 

34,  815 

2.2 

6,068 

0.6 

28,  747 

10.5 

8,866 
13,671 
2,257 
4,394 
5,627 

0  6 
0.9 
0  1 
0.3 
0.3 

627 

12 

1,913 

3,162 

354 

'"'0.2 
0  3 

8.239 
13.669 
344 
1.232 
5.273 

3.0 

.5.0 

0.1 

0.5 

Other  domestic  and  personal  service  workers 

1.9 

869,628 

64.9 

859,628 

66.5 

C^) 

(<") 

A  Based  on  a  count  of  names  appearing  on  ; 
B  Less  than  0.05  percent, 
c  Included  in  the  "seamstresses  and  other  c 
properly  be  classified  as  unskilled  workers. 


:  during  the  month.    This  total 
;tile  workers"  category  are  all  wo 


flers  from  the  weekly  employment  figures  shown  in  other  tables, 
ployed  on  various  kinds  of  sewing  work;  a  large  proportion  of  these  might 
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Table  16. — Number  of  Persons  Assigned  to  WPA  Projects 
ON  November  10,   1937,  by  Age  Groups  and  by  Sex 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Age  (last  hirthda.v) 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent* 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent * 

Num- 
ber 

Per-^ 

1.508,737 

100.0 

1,245,739 

100.0 

262,998 

100.0 

16-24 

133,255 
329,129 
369,  610 
350,  683 
235.400 
41,876 

*«'4T2 

9.1 
22.6 
25  3 
24.0 
16.1 

2.9 

yrV. 

98,  706          8.  2 
271.  423         22.  6 
296.  963          24.  6 
293.  143          24.  4 
204:585          17.0 
38,  454           3.  2 

42,465    

42.8  yrs. 

34,  549 
57,  706 
72,  647 
57.  540 

13.5 

25-34 

22.5 

28.3 

22.4 

55-64 

12.0 

65  and  over 

1.3 

Median  age 

40.0  >TS. 

*  Based  on  distribution  of  persons  reportrag  ape. 

Source:  From  a  special  tabulation  of  ciieck  cards  made  available  to  tiie  WPA  by 
the  National  Unemployment  Census. 

to  34  percent)  but  only  half  as  many  were  65  years  and 
over  (3  percent  and  6  percent,  respectively). 

Assisned  Occupations 

Efl'orts  have  been  made,  in  assigning  persons  to 
WPA  projects,  to  place  them  in  jobs  which  wLli  utilize 
the  skills  they  have  acquired  through  previous  trauiing 
and  work  experience.  This  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  selection  of  projects  for  operation  and  in  the 
placement  of  workers  on  particular  project  jobs. 

In  November  1937  the  great  majority  of  WPA  workers 
were  assigned  at  semiskilled  and  unskilled  occupations. 
Skilled  workers  accounted  for  a  little  more  than  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  and  were  employed  chiefly  as  carpen- 
ters, painters,  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  cement  finishers 
plumbers,  and  similar  workers  in  building  and  construc- 
tion  activities.      Placements   as 
clerks,    timekeepers,    and    other 
office    workers    were    nearly    as         [ 
numerous,  and  professional  and  ~ 

technical  jobs  constituted  6  per- 
cent of  all  WPA  assignments. 
The  latter  included  teachers,  rec- 
reation workers,  musicians,  ar- 
chitects, draftsmen,  and  artists. 
Supervisors  and  foremen  on  proj- 
ect payrolls  comprised  5  percent 
of  the  total  project  workers  and 
the  remaining  group  of  domestic 
and  pei-sonal  service  workers  (2 
percent  of  the  total)  were  assigned 
as  housekeeping  aids,  practical 
nurses,  cooks  and  lunchroom  at- 
tendants, and  similar  employees. 
In  total,  43  percent  of  the  women 
and  24  percent  of  the  men  were 
assigned  to  WPA  projects  at  oc- 
cupations grouped  in  these  five 
classes,  as  may  be  observed  in 
Table  15.  Assignments  of  women 
were  relativelv  numerous  in  three 


of  these  minor  occupational  groups — domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  workers,  office  workers,  and  professional 
and  technical  workers. 

In  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  occupational  groups, 
men  were  employed  predominantly  as  laborers;  appro.x- 
imately  two-thirds  of  all  the  men  were  in  this  group. 
However,  a  sufficient  number  were  placed  as  semi- 
skilled workers  in  building  and  construction,  as  truck 
drivers,  carpenters'  helpers,  etc.,  to  account  for  7 
percent  of  the  total  male  employees.  Other  semi- 
skilled assignments  of  men,  chiefly  as  guards  and  watch- 
men, represented  a  little  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
total.  Women  in  the  semiskiUed  and  unskilled  occupa- 
tions are  classified  entirely  as  "semiskilled  workers  not 
in  building  and  construction,"  57  percent  of  all  women 
workers  havmg  occupations  falling  within  this  group. 
Nearly  all  these  women  were  employed  as  seamstresses 
and  other  clothing  and  textile  workers,  at  occupations 
classed  as  semiskilled  in  Table  15.  This  classification 
of  the  large  group  of  seamstresses  and  kindred  sewing- 
room  workers  explams  the  absence  of  women  from  the 
imskiUed  worker  group,  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  men 
were  assigned. 

Geosraphic  Distribution  of  Workers 

The  bulk  of  employment  on  WPA  projects  has  been 
provided  in  the  most  populous  areas  of  the  country. 
Nearly  a  thu-d  of  the  2,767,000  persons  employed  at  the 
end    of   June    were    in    Pennsylvania    (254,000    WPA 
workers),  Ohio  (249,000),  Illinois  (224,000),  and  Michi- 
gan (185,000).     In  New  York  City  alone,  170,000  per- 
sons were  employed .     Other  large 
cities  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
WPA    workers    were    employed 
include    Chicago    with     109,000 
workers;    Detroit,    84,000;    and 
Cleveland,  71,000.     Table  III  of 
'jf,  the  appendix  shows  the  number 

of  WPA  workers  employed  in 
each  State  during  the  week  end- 
ing June  25,  1938. 

The  most  marked  increases  in 
recent  months  have  been  in  Mich- 
igan and  Ohio.  WPA  employ- 
ment in  Michigan  expanded  from 
43,000  persons  employed  in  Sep- 
tember 1937  to  185,000  persons 
at  work  during  the  last  week  of 
June  1938.  The  72,000  addi- 
tional jobs  provided  in  Detroit 
account  for  half  of  this  increase. 
In  Flmt  and  other  manufacturing 
centers  also  WPA  employment  m 
June  W!is  nuich  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  September.  In  Ohio 
the  number  of  persons  employed 
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on  WPA  projects  increased  by  165,000,  with  the  increase 
in  Clevehind  ahme  amounting  to  49,000  workers. 

The  distribution  of  WPA  employment  in  terms  of  the 
size  of  the  Lirgest  city  in  each  county  is  in  fairly  close 
accord  with  a  similar  distribution  of  the  1930  census  of 
population.  In  counties  having  cities  with  populations 
of  100,000  or  more  persons  in  1930  nearly  45  percent  of 
the  WPA  employment  is  currently  found;  these  same 
counties  reported  42  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 

IE    Distribution    of    WPA    Employ- 
!Y  Types  of  Counties 

Selected  Months— March  1936  to  March  1938 


Type  of  County  a 

March 
1936 

March 
1937 

'937 

November 
1937 

March 
1938 

United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10.6 
43.1 
44.6 
1.8 

10.7 
43.7 
42.0 
3,6 

9.9 
45.4 
40.3 

4.4 

10.9 

41:6 
0.5 

Intermediate 

District-wide  and  State-wide. 

0.5 

of  project  operation. 

in  1930.  Projects  in  the  most  rural  counties  (counties 
in  which  the  population  of  the  largest  municipality 
was  under  2,500  in  1930  and  which  accounted  for  12 
percent  of  the  population  in  that  year)  furnish  employ- 
ment for  about  1 1  percent  of  all  WPA  workers.  Coun- 
ties falling  between  the  urban  and  rural  extremes  have 
44  percent  of  the  WPA  total  as  against  46  percent 
of  the  population  in  1930.  The  current  distribution 
of  WPA  employment  among  the  different  types  of 
counties  shows  but  little  change  from  the  distribution  in 
earlier  periods,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  17.  Perhaps 
of  chief  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
workers  located  in  the  most  populous  areas  over  the 
country  as  a  whole  tended  to  increase  slightly  as  WPA 
employment  declined  and  to  decrease  as  total  employ- 
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ment  expanded — the  reverse  of  this  being  exhibited 
both  in  the  intermediate  and  in  the  rural  counties.  Tlie 
recent  large  increase  in  WPA  employment  in  the  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  Middle  West  is  diffused  among  tiie 
different  city  groupings  and  consequently  leaves  no 
clear-cut  effect  in  an  analysis  of  this  kind.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  loan  and  grant  activities 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  aid  farm  fam- 
ilies are  carried  on  in  rural  areas;  this  is  a  factor  reducing 
the  WPA  load  in  rural  counties. 


Turnover  and   Duration   of  Employment 

From  the  beginning  of  the  WPA  program  in  the  late 
summer  of  1935  through  November  1937,  4,937,000 
different  persons  were  employed  on  WPA  projects.  By 
June  1938  this  number  probably  had  risen  to  a  total 
of  6,000,000  different  persons  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  project  employment  wliich  characterized 
the  seven-month  period  following  November  1937. 
Available  data  indicate  that  more  than  half  the  persons 
added  to  the  program  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  of  1938  had  not  previously  held  WPA  jobs. 

The  4,937,000  different  persons  known  to  have  been 
employed  on  WPA  projects  at  some  time  up  to  Novem- 
ber 1937  is  1,900,000,  or  63  percent,  in  e.xcess  of  the 
WPA  employment  peak  of  3,036,000  persons  recorded 
in  the  last  week  of  February  1936  and  is  over  three 
tunes  the  number  employed  in  November  1937.  An 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  WPA  project 
workers  are  a  constantly  changing  group  is  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  only  15  percent  of  the  4,937,000  differ- 
ent WPA  workers  were  continuously  employed  from 
March  1936,  or  cariier,  through  November  1937. 


Wages  and  Hours 

The  schedule  of  montlily  security  wages  in  effect  for 
the  WPA  provides  for  variation  in  the  monthly  rates 
of  pay  (a)  for  workers  of  different  degrees  of  skill — un- 
skilled, intermediate  (semiskilled),  skilled,  and  pro- 
fessional and  technical;  (b)  for  workers  located  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country;  and  (c)  for  workers  living 
in  counties  having  different  population  concentrations. 
The  first  basis  of  variation  recognizes  four  wage  classes 
dependent  on  the  skills  of  the  workers,  and  the  second 
and  third  take  uito  account  differences  in  general  wage 
l(>vols,  standards  of  living,  and  costs  of  living,  introduc- 
ing three  wage  rate  regions  and  five  degrees  of  urbani- 
zation. The  security  wage  schedule  presented  in 
Ta})le  1  on  page  7  includes  certain  changes  that  be- 
<-ani("  efi'octive  in  July  1938. 

Montlily  earnings  of  WPA  workers,  including  both 
secuiity  wage  workers  and  the  few  (well  under  the  5 
percent  limitation  on  this  gi-oup)  who  are  paid  at  non- 
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peeurity  wages,  recently  have  averaged  about  $53  a 
month.  This  average  of  actual  earnmgs  for  a  montii  is 
determined  not  only  by  the  proportions  of  workers  as- 
signed at  the  different  monthly  rates  but  also  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  WPA  employees  earn  their  fidl 
allowance  during  the  month.  To  the  extent  that  work- 
ers are  assigned  to  jobs  for  only  part  of  a  month,  the 
average  of  actual  earnings  for  that  month  is  reduced. 
This  factor  becomes  of  considerable  significance  in 
periods  of  rapid  change  in  the  employment  level. 

The  secinity  wage  schedule  specified  monthly  wages. 
Hourly  wage  rates,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ERA 
Acts  of  1936,  1937,  and  1938  may  not  be  less  than  the 
rates  prevailing  locally  for  work  of  a  similar  nature. 
Thus  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  WPA  project 
employees  becomes  a  derived  figure  with  each  person 
required  to  work  each  month  the  number  of  hours 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  earn  the  amount  he  is  al- 
lowed in  accordance  with  the  monthly  security  wage 
schedule.  There  is,  however,  an  upper  limit  of  140  hours 
of  work  per  month  set  by  administrative  order;  ex- 
ceptions to  this  are  permitted  only  in  emergencies  in- 
volving the  public  welfare  or  the  protection  of  project 
work  already  mider  way.  On  an  average,  WPA  em- 
ployees have  been  assigned  to  project  work  for  about 
1 10  hours  per  month.  This  includes  persons  assigned  at 
both  security  and  nonsecurity  wage  rates.  Of  the  differ- 
ent security  wage  workers  only  those  in  the  skilled  class 
have  full-time  monthly  hours  much  different  from 
the  110-hour  figure  for  all  workers;  the  average 
working  time  per  montli  is  about  95  hours  for  skilled 
workers. 

Hourly  earnings  averaged  about  50  cents  in  the  first 
half  of  1938.  From  July  1936,  when  the  prevailing 
wage  policy  first  became  effective,  through  1937,  the 
average  hourly  rate  was  approximately  51  cents,  rang- 
ing from  around  50  cents  in  the  early  part  of  this 
period  to  as  high  as  53  cents  in  October  1937.  The 
slightly  lower  rate  of  the  recent  months  reflects  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  workers  recently  added 
to  the  program  have  been  assigned  as  unskilled  workers 
and  also  the  fact  that  in  certain  States  a  reclassification 
of  occupations  has  resulted  in  lower  rates  for  certain 
kinds  of  jobs. 

The  hourly  rates  prevailing  locally  vary  greatly  from 
one  place  to  another  and  from  one  occupation  to 
another.  In  contrast  with  the  average  hourly  rate  of 
about  51  cents  for  all  WPA  employees  during  the  3-ear 
ending  June  30,  1938,  workers  in  California,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  Nevada,  New  York  City,  and  Wisconsin 
average  more  than  60  cents  per  hour  and  workers  in 
seven  Southern  States  average  30  cents  or  less  per  hour. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  the  local  wage 
levels  but  also  the  relative  numbers  of  persons  working 
in  the  different  occupations  influence  the  State  averages, 
which  are  shown  by  fiscal  years  in  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix. 
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Unemployment  and  the  Unemployed 


In  providing  work  for  oniploynhh'  persons  in  families 
needing  relief,  the  WPA  necessarily  reflects,  in  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  it  supplies,  fluctuations  in  employment  in 
industry,  trade,  and  agriculture.  As  noted  above,  the 
great  expansion  in  WPA  employment  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1937  was  largely  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
precipitous  decline  in  regular  employment  occasioned 
by  the  current  recession.  From  September  1937  to  the 
following  January,  employment  declined  at  a  rate 
seldom,  if  ever,  equaled  in  tliis  country.  Total  non- 
agricultural  employment,  which  amounted  to  35,100,000 
in  September,  had  by  January  fallen  to  32,200,000. 
Seasonal  influences  normally  result  in  substantial  in- 
creases in  employment  between  January  and  May.  But 
contrary  to  this  usual  seasonal  pattern,  nonagricultural 
employment  continued  its  decline  after  January  and  by 
May  1938  aggregated  oidy  31,800,000.  At  this  level 
all  of  the  gains  accumulated  since  early  in  1936  had  been 
wiped  out. 

The  curtailment  in  employment  between  September 
1937  and  May  1938  was  particularly  marked  in  mami- 
facturing.  Total  manufacturing  employment  decreased 
by  2,065,000  persons  in  this  period.  Among  the 
manufacturing  industries  those  producing  durable 
goods  were  hardest  hit  by  the  recession.  Employment 
in  all  durable  goods  industries  declined  by  1,262,000 
workers,  or  30  percent,  from  September  to  May.  In 
the  latter  month  the  employment  provided  by  the 
durable  goods  industries  was  lower  than  in  any  month 
since  December  1934.  In  the  machinery  industry  the 
number  of  workers  declined  31  percent;  in  the  iron  and 
steel  mdustry,  31  percent;  and  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, 38  percent.  Industries  producing  nondurable 
goods  were  also  seriously  affected.  In  all  nondin-able 
goods  mdustries,  employment  decreased  803,000  from 
September  to  May.  This  figure  takes  into  account 
declines  of  19  percent  in  the  textile  industry,  11  percent 
in  the  leather  industry,  26  percent  in  the  food  industry, 
and  27  percent  in  the  rubber  industry. 

The  length  of  the  actual  work  week  of  persons  still 
employed  has  been  cut  greatly.  From  an  average  of 
nearly  39  hours  per  week  in  all  factories  in  August  1937 
average  hours  were  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  34  by 
May.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1934, 
the  work  week  in  1938  has  been  shorter  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  present  decade. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing,  other  major  industries 
curtailed  employment  sharply  in  the  period  from 
September  1937  to  May  1938.  RaUroads,  for  example, 
laid  off  228,000  workers  in  this  period ;  in  May  railroad 
employment  was  substantially  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  1929.  The  number  of  workers  employed  in  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  in  May  was  370,000  less  than  in 
September;  in  public  utilities,  57,000  less;  and  in  min- 
ing, 154,000  less      The  construction  industry  employed 
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313, 000  fewer  workers  in  May  tlum  it  did  in  the  pre- 
oedinii'  fall. 

Estimates  of  Number  of  Unemployed  Workers 

With  the  decline  in  employment,  the  number  of  un- 
employed workers  increased  very  sharply.  Official 
statistics  of  the  volume  of  unemployment  are  available 
only  for  census  periods.  However,  several  imofficial 
estimates  are  available  on  a  monthly  basis.  These 
estimates  tlifTer  both  as  to  the  level  of  unemployment 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  increase  suice  the  fall  of 
1937  but  all  of  them  show  magnitudes  of  compelling 
seriousness  both  in  the  level  of  unemployment  and  in 
the  recent  increase  in  unemployment. 

Seasonal  influences  normally  result  in  substantial  de- 
creases in  unemployment  between  January  and  May. 
In  1938,  however,  cyclical  factors  residted  in  imem- 
ployment  reaching  a  higher  level  in  May  than  in  Janu- 
ary. The  American  Federation  of  Labor  estunates  the 
number  of  unemployed  at  11,400,000  in  May,  an  in- 
crease of  3,900,000  over  September  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  esti- 
mates unemployment  at  11,400,000  persons  in  May, 
an  increase  of  5,700,000.  Other  estimates  indicate 
that  between  10,000,000  and  14,000,000  workers  were 
unemployed  in  May  and  that  the  increase  from  Sep- 
tember to  May  was  between  4,000,000  and  5,100,000. 
Table  18  shows  five  estimates  of  unemployment  by 
months  from  September  1937  to  May  1938. 


Table    18. —  Estimates    of    Unemployment    in    the   United 

States 

Monthly— September  1937  to  May  1938 

[Thousands  of  Persons] 


Month 

American 
Federation 
of  Labor 

National 

Industrial 

Conference 

Board 

Alexander 
Hamilton 
Institute 

R.  R 

Nathan 

Committee 
SecS?™'' 

19S7 

?^r^"\v;:::::::;: 

November 

7,613 
7,706 
8,479 
9,307 

10,  926 
11,123 
11,226 
11,065 
11,404 

6,651 
6,277 
7.761 
9.336 

11,329 
11,296 
11,362 

8,843 
9.065 
10,  111 
10,  761 

12,  890 

13,  222 
13,  194 
13,289 
13,  775 

6,145 
6,  145 
7,177 
8;088 

10,  265 
10,343 
10,351 
10,  068 
10,  191 

8,116 
8,298 
9  317 

December 

1938 

January 

February 

0,2.30 

12,450 
12  588 

March 

12.  m 

niay;;:::;:::::::::;:: 

12,  735 

The  National  Unemployment  Census,  taken  Novem- 
ber 16-20,  1937,  shows  a  somewhat  higher  total  than  do 
the  above  estimates  for  the  same  month.  The  census 
indicated  that  nearly  11,000,000  persons  were  totally 
unemployed  or  employed  only  on  emergency  projects. 
This  figure  was  obtained  from  the  voluntary  registra- 
tion of  7,800,000  unemployed  (of  whom  2,000,000  were 
workers  on  emergency  projects)  and  from  an  enumera- 
tive  check  census  which  showed  that  persons  register- 
ing as  imemployed  comprised  only  72  percent  of  the 


total  number  of  the  unemployed.  In  addition  to  the 
totally  unemployed,  3,200,000  persons  registered  as 
being  partially  unemployed  and  wanting  more  work. 
According  to  the  enumerative  check  census,  this  num- 
ber represented  only  57  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
the  partially  unemployed. 

Unemployment  and  Relief 

Changes  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed  are  soon 
reflected  in  the  number  of  families  needing  public  as- 
sistance. In  October  1937  the  estimated  net  number 
of  families  and  single  persons  receiving  relief  from 
State  and  local  agencies  and  persons  from  relief  rolls 
employed  on  work  projects  aggregated  2,741,000.  By 
Jime  this  number  had  increased  to  4,502,000,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart.  The  relief  load  figures  do 
not  include  young  persons  enrolled  in  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  or  assisted  by  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, recipients  of  rural  rehabilitation  grants, 
or  persons  aided  under  the  public  assistance  program 
of  the  Social  Security  Board.  If  allowance  is  made  for 
these  and  certain  other  groups  of  lesser  relative  im- 
portance and  if  the  nonrelief  personnel  of  the  various 
programs  is  included,  as  is  done  in  another  section  of 
this  report,  the  total  number  of  different  households 
would  be  increased  by  about  2,250,000  during  recent 
months.' 

The  limitations  of  both  the  unemployment  and  the 
relief  data  must  be  recognized  in  interpreting  their 
interrelationsliips.  The  unemployment  figures  are  esti- 
mates wliich  can  be  accepted  as  only  rouglily  indicative 
of  the  number  of  employable  persons  out  of  work  and 
seeking  work.  Room  for  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  in  defining  the  term  "unemployment"  and, 
consequently,  in  deciding  who  shoukl  be  counted  as 
unemployed. 

The  relief  data  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the 
estimates  of  unemployment  for  several  reasons.  They 
represent  cases  and  include  families  and  single  persons 
receiving  general  relief  as  well  as  employees  on  WPA 
and  other  Federal  agency  projects,  only  one  of  whom 
may  be  taken  from  each  family  in  need  of  relief.  Thus 
inckuled  in  the  relief  estimates  are  unemployable  single 
persons  and  families  with  no  employable  member.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  families  receiving  relief  or  ob- 
taining aid  through  project  employment  of  one  of 
their  members  contain  several  employable  workers; 
the  relief  data,  however,  relate  only  to  the  number  of 
families.  In  addition,  relief  or  project  employment  is 
frequently  provided  to  persons  with  low  incomes,  or 
no  incomes,  who  are  teclmically  considered  employed 
and  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  unemployment 
estimates.     In  this  category  are  destitute  farmers,  for 


1  A  discussion  of  the  net  number  of  different  households  receiving  relief,  work 
profiram  employment,  and  other  emergency  employment  appears  on  pages  107  to  112 
of  this  report  and  the  aggregate  number  for  each  month  from  January  1933  through 
June  1938  is  shown  in  Table  69. 
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example,  who  are  usually  considered  em- 
ployed even  though  they  require  relief  or 
emergency  employment  in  order  to  sub- 
sist. Likewise,  persons  employed  j)art- 
time  in  industry  are  usually  excluded 
from  the  unemployment  estimates  even 
though  their  incomes  are  solow  as  to  make 
relief  or  project  employment  necessary. 

Despite  these  qualifications  to  the 
measures  of  unemployment  and  relief, 
comparison  may  be  made  between  the 
two,  first,  with  respect  to  magnitudes 
and,  second,  with  respect  to  relative 
variations.  At  the  outset  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  unemployment  data  are 
an  estimated  count  of  employable  per- 
sons and  that  the  relief  series  is  essen- 
tially a  count  of  families.  The  unem- 
ployment census  showed  that  more  than 
half  (.57  percent)  of  the  unemployed  are 
in  families  having  two  or  more  workers. 
This  is  a  major  factor  in  explaining  the 
difference  between  the  sizes  of  the  two 
totals  because  in  a  family  having  more 
than  one  worker  the  unemployed  mem- 
ber may  obtain  support  from  another 
worker  who  is  employed.  In  this  case 
he  will  not  seek  public  assistance.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  family  is  in  need 
as  a  result  of  its  employable  members 
being  totally  unemployed  or  inadequate- 
ly employed,  only  one  of  the  workers  is 
eligible  for  a  job  such  as  the  WPA  pro- 
vides. Not  all  unemployed  persons  seek 
pubUc  assistance.  Some  have  savings 
or  other  resources  to  tide  them  over  a 
period  of  unemployment  and  others 
are  able  to  rely  on  relatives  or  friends 
or  chance  jobs.  •♦trZirilX"!". 

Fluctuations  in    the   unemployment  p"7™' "j','.'ll!° .Tl 

and  relief  series  may  be  compared  by  ..pi...t.r, .....  ,,,„-„ 

I  se  of  the  lower  section  of  Chart  7. 
In  the  three  years  following  1933,  the  year  in  which 
public  assistance  to  persons  in  need  of  aid  was  being 
developed  on  a  reasonably  adequate  Nation-wide  basis, 
the  trends  in  the  indexes  of  unemployment  and  relief  are 
very  similar.  The  variations  within  each  year  also 
display  a  great  similarity,  with  seasonal  peaks  found  in 
January  for  unemployment  and  in  P^ebruary  or  March 
for  relief.  In  the  late  summer  both  unemployment 
and  rehef  have  ebbed.  The  gradual  dropping  of  the 
relief  index  below  the  unemployment  index,  wliich  is 
first  noticeable  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1936-37,  is  in 
part  due  to  the  curtailment  of  funds  made  available 
for  project  employment  and  in  part  to  the  result  of  tlie 
expansion  of  the  categorical  assistance  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Board.     This  is  particularly  true  of 
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the  old-age  assistance  program  wliich  has  removed  many 
okler  persons  from  the  general  relief  rolls  and,  con- 
sequently, from  the  group  that  the  index  covers. 

Recently,  unemployment  compensation  has  become 
the  jobless  workers'  first  line  of  defense  against  destitu- 
tion following  layoffs.  In  22  States,  tliis  program 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1938,  with  benefits 
becoming  payable  after  waiting  periods  of  2,  3,  or  4 
weeks  as  estabhshed  in  the  various  State  laws.  In 
two  additional  States,  imemployment  compensation 
went  into  effect  on  April  1.  In  Wisconsin  payments 
have  been  made  prior  to  1938. 

Although  many  unemployed  persons  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  may  not  be  able  to 
qualify  for  the  maximum  period  over  which  payment 
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may  be  made  (usually  14  or  16  weeks),  since  the 
duration  of  payments  depends  on  the  amount  of  wage 
credits  accumulated,  unemployment  compensation  has 
undoubtedly  been  an  important  factor  in  delaying  the 
applications  of  the  recently  unemployed  for  relief  or 
project  employment.  Some  800,000  unemployment 
compensation  payments  a  week  were  made  to  eligible 
persons  in  the  period  soon  after  payments  were  gener- 
ally begun  in  the  various  States.  Of  course,  only 
persons  who  had  accumulated  wage  credits  in  private 
industry  were  eligible  for  compensation.  By  adminis- 
trative riding  these  persons  became,  for  the  time  being, 
ineligible  for  project  employment.  The  recent  intro- 
duction of  unemployment  compensation  has  provided 
a  new  resource  which,  in  conjunction  with  savings  and 
other  temporary  expedients,  lengthens  the  period 
between  loss  of  work  and  application  for  aid. 

Characteristics  oF  the  Unemployed 

The  unemployed  workers  who  registered  in  the 
National  Unemployment  Census  in  November  1937 
were  asked  to  give  information  as  to  sex,  race,  number 
of  dependents,  and  other  characteristics.  Analysis  of 
the  registrations  indicates  that  almost  three-fourths 
(74  percent)  of  the  imemployed  were  men.  According 
to  the  census  of  population,  men  represented  78  percent 
of  all  gainful  workers  in  1930.  More  than  85  percent 
of  the  registrants  were  white  persons,  14  percent  were 
Negroes,  and  the  remainder  (less  than  1  percent) 
belonged  to  other  races.  Of  gainful  workers  in  1930, 
about  87  percent  were  white  persons,  over  1 1  percent 
were  Negroes,  and  less  than  2  percent  belonged  to 
other  races. 

Of  the  persons  who  registered  as  totally  unemployed 
or  as  emergency  workers,  more  than  half  (51  percent) 
were  under  35  years  of  age,  34  percent  were  from  35 
to  54,  and  15  percent  were  55  years  or  older.  In 
comparison  with  the  gainfully  employed  in  1930,  the 
unemployed  registrants  were  over-represented  in  the 

Table  19. — Percentage  Distribution  op  Persons  Who 
Registered  as  Totally  Unemployed  and  as  Emergency 
Workers  in  the  I^nemployment  Censtis,  by  Age  Groups  * 

November  16-20.  1937 


Age  Group 

Total 

Totally 
Unemployed 

Emergency 
Workers 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14.2 
16.9 
11.1 
9.2 
9.2 
8.7 
8.5 
7.5 
6.3 
4.8 
2.7 
0.9 

14.7 
18.1 
11.9 
9.1 

?  ' 

s'.o 

25-29 

9.0 

9  3 

45-49 

10.4 

9.2 

70^1 

0  3 

younger  age  groups,  31  percent  of  the  unemployed  being 
under  25  years  of  age  as  compared  with  about  24  percent 
of  the  working  population  in  1930. 

The  number  of  other  workers  and  the  number  of 
dependents  in  the  families  of  the  persons  registering 
as  unemployed  give  some  indication  of  the  family 
responsibilities   of   these   persons.     Approximately   43 

Table  20. — Percentage  Di.stribution  of  Per.sons  Who 
Registered  as  Totally  Unemployed  and  as  P^mergency 
Workers  in  the  Unemployment  Census,  by  Number  of 
Other  Workers  in  Family  a 


November  16-20,  1937 

Number  of  Other  Workers  in  Family 

Total 

Totally 
Unemployed 

"^^X-rf 

100.0 

100.0 

None 

42.6 
30.3 
15  6 
11.5 

38.0 
32.4 
16.9 
12.7 

56  ■! 

1 

24  0 

*  Based  on  registrations  of  6,688,515  workers,  including  1,671.1 10  emergency  workers, 
who  reported  on  the  number  of  other  workers  in  their  families. 

Source:  Census  of  Partial  Employment,  Unemployment,  and  Occupations. 

percent  of  the  totally  unemployed  persons  were  the 
only  wage  earners  in  their  families  and  30  percent  were 
members  of  families  in  which  there  was  one  other 
worker.  About  16  percent  were  in  families  having  two 
other  workers,  and  11  percent  were  in  families  which 
had  three  or  more  other  workers. 

Although  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  persons  who  reg- 
istered as  unemployed  had  no  dependents,  about  the 
same  number  reported  four  or  more  dependents,  as 
shown  in  Table  21.  Over  55  percent  reported  two  or 
more  dependents. 

Table  21. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Who 
Registered  as  Totally  Unemployed  and  as  Emergency 
Workers  in  the  Unemployment  Census,  by  Number  of 
Dependents  '^ 

November  16-20,  1937 


Number  of  Dependents 

Total 

Totally  Un- 
employed 

^vSf 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100  0 

21.8 
22.8 
19.5 
13.4 

5^6 
8.3 

25.4 
24.0 
19.3 
12.2 
7.5 
4.7 
6,9 

20  1 

12.2 

A  Based  on  registrations  of  7,776,646  persons,  including  1 ,989,689  emergency  workers, 
Tho  reported  age. 
Source:  Census  of  Partial  Employment,  Unemployment,  and  Occupations. 


Source:  Census  of  Partial  Employment.  Unemployment,  and  Occupations. 

The  occupational  distribution  of  the  unemployed 
registrants  reveals  that  about  88  percent  had  previous 
work  experience.  Farm  and  other  laborers  and  ser- 
vants, constituting  the  unskilled  workers,  comprised  34 
percent  of  all  the  unemployed.  SemiskOled  workers 
were  22  percent  of  the  total.  Large  numbers  of  skilled 
workers  and  foremen  and  of  clerks  and  kindred  workers 
were  also  included  among  the  registrants.  The  per- 
centage   distribution    of    the    unemployed    by    socio- 
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Table  22. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Who 
Registered  as  Totally  Unemployed  and  as  Emergency 
Workers  in  the  Unemployment  Census,  by  Occupational 
Groups-* 

November  16-20, 1937 


Occupational  Group 

Total 

Totally  Un- 
employed 

Emergency 
Workers 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional 

2.9 
2.2 

1.3 
12.3 
12.8 
22.2 

9.5 
17.5 

7.1 
12.2 

2.5 
2.2 

1,3 
12.9 

'sis 

15.7 
12:7 

,  , 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  (except 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen 

Farm  laborers 

9  5 

22  7 

8.4 
3.8 

8.8 
3.9 

25  years  and  over 

3:; 

1,665,005  persons,  including  1,938.332  emergency  work- 
ers, who  reported  on  their  occupations. 
.Source:  Census  of  Partial  Employment,  Unemplo>Tnent,  and  Occupations. 

economic  occupational  groups  is  shown  in  Table  22. 
Many  of  the  new  workers  (persons  who  were  seeking 
their  first  job,  who  had  not  acquired  a  regular  occupa- 
tion, or  who  desired  to  re-enter  the  labor  market  after 
a  period  of  nongainful  activity)  were  young,  more  than 
two-thirds  being  under  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
registration.  However,  persons  of  all  ages,  even  some 
over  65  years  of  age,  were  found  among  the  new  work- 
ers. The  older  persons  included  a  relatively  greater 
number  of  women  than  of  men.  Registrations  of  these 
older  persons  seeking  to  acquire  gainfid  employment  is 
to  some  extent  explained  by  the  need  of  housewives 
and  other  family  members  to  enter  the  labor  market 
following  loss  of  employment  by  the  family  head. 

Emergency   Workers   Compared   with 
Other  Unemployed  Registrants 

Registrations  of  "emergency  workers"  (persons  em- 
ployed on  WPA,  NYA,  CCC,  or  other  emergency 
work)  have  been  segregated  from  registrations  of  "to- 
tally unemployed"  persons.  Although  the  two  groups 
are  much  alike  in  some  respects,  in  others  the  differ- 
ences are  marked. 


The  proportion  of  men  is  greater  among  emergency 
workers  than  among  the  remainder  of  the  unemployed — 
83  percent  as  compared  with  71  percent.  Age  distri- 
butions show  a  concentration  of  emergency  employees 
in  the  groups  between  35  and  65  years  of  age.  This  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  tliat,  even  though  CCC  en- 
rollees  and  NYA  workers  are  mcluded  among  the  emer- 
gency workers,  the  group  is  composed  preponderantly 
of  economic  heads  of  families  who  are  likely  to  be  older 
persons.  The  relationship  is  true  both  of  men  and  of 
women. 

As  compared  with  other  unemployed  persons  emer- 
gency employees  are  much  more  often  the  oidy  workers 
in  their  families — nearly  57  percent  as  compared  with 
38  percent.  This  follows  naturally  fz'om  the  close  de- 
pendence of  single-worker  families  upon  the  earnings  of 
the  worker  and  the  consequent  need  for  public  assistance 
occasioned  by  his  becoming  unemployed. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  dependents,  the  difference 
between  the  two  groups  is  also  pronounced.  The  pro- 
portion of  unemployed  persons,  other  than  emergency 
workers,  who  had  no  dependents  (25  percent)  was  more 
than  twice  that  of  emergency  workers  (12  percent).  A 
smaller  difference  existed  with  respect  to  workers  having 
from  one  to  four  dependents  but  the  percentage  of  emer- 
gency workers  who  had  more  tlian  four  dependents  was 
nearly  twice  as  great  for  the  other  unemployed  (32  per- 
cent as  compared  with  19  percent).  This  is  indicative 
of  a  process  of  selection  whereby  workers  with  large 
families  are  more  likely  to  be  assigned  to  project  work. 

Greater  similarity  existed  in  the  occupational  char- 
acteristics of  the  emergency  workers  and  of  the  other 
imemployed.  In  both  groups  new  workers  comprised 
a  substantial  proportion:  among  emergency  workers,  10 
percent,  and  among  other  unemployed,  13  percent.  Of 
the  persons  reporting  work  experience,  professional 
workers,  skilled  workers  and  foremen,  and  unskilled 
laborers  (excluding  farm  laborers  and  the  servant 
classes)  were  somewhat  more  heavUy  represented 
among  emergency  workers  than  among  the  other  un- 
employed. The  reverse  was  true  for  semiskilled  workers 
and  domestics. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


Funds  Appropriated 

FOR  the  continuation  of  Federal  work  relief  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  $1,500,000,000  plus 
unexpended  balances  from  prior  acts  was  appropriated 
by  the  Emergency  Rehef  Appropriation  Act  of  1937, 
approved  June  29,  1937.  Later,  in  March  1938,  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $250,000,000  was  made 
to  enable  the  WPA  to  expand  its  work  activities  to  meet 
the  additional  need  caused  by  increased  vmemployment. 
The  direct  appropriations  together  with  the  transfers  of 
money  from  prior  acts  totaling  $128,553,000  as  of  June 
30,  1938  (a  net  amount  after  allowance  for  $31,500,000 
transferred  to  the  Civil  Appropriation  of  the  Corps  of 


Engineers  for  flood  control),  comprise  the  $1,878,553,000 
available  for  allocation  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1937. 

Allocations 

Allocations  amoimting  to  $1,878,053,000  were  made 
to  various  agencies  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1938,  from  funds  provided  under' the  ERA  Act  of 
1937.  Tliis  does  not  include  $2,005,000  of  1935  ERA 
Act  funds  made  available  during  the  year  to  the 
National  Park  Service  by  act  of  Congress.  Allocations 
to  the  WPA  and  NYA  amounted  to  $1,557,385,000,  or 
83  percent  of  the  total  allotted  to  all  agencies  from  1937 
Act    funds.     The   Farm   Security   Administration    re- 


Table  23. — Allocations  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1937,  bt  Agencies 
Cdmulatite  throdgh  June  33, 1938 


Grand  total 

Department  of  .\griculture 

.Agricultural  Economics 

Bioloeic-al  Survey 

Entnmoloey  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Farm  Security  .Administration 

Forest  Service 

Home  Economics 

Soil  ronst-rvatioD  Service 

General  administrative  expenses 

.Administrator  of  the  Unemployment  Census 

Department  of  Commerce.— 

.Air  Commerce 

Census 

V.  S.  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 

Deparui.c  iii.  "f  t:..  Ii:;.  rior 

N;.r  ■  !i'':'k'- _^iiiiii;''""'ii;;';;";^ 

I'll' r      1:     .  i:  1  ruction  Administration... 

Recl;iinatH.n 

Terriiories  and  Island  Possessions: 

.Alaska  Railroad 

Alaska  Road  Commission 

Alaska— miscellaneous 

Temporary  Government  of  Virgin  Islands. 
General  administrative  expenses 

Department  of  Justice 

A  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

fi  Includes  Secretary's  Office. 

Source:  V.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on 
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$1,878,052,736 


1.300 
i.745  I 


Agency 

Amount 

Per- 

$4,245,500 

■> 

3,915,000 

saoisoo 

0  2 

Labor  Statistics 

I  11  nrvof  ("ontrr  ss 

159,000 
780,000 
100,000 

14,  134.  000 

129,500 

2.000,000 

63,635 

2,344 

rAi 

N              i         .'  .  .f-ommittee 

1  '                       '      .   \avy: 

IT!    'ri  l:i'!u  iM  -  luoVganVzati6n'AdminisVraVionV."_""I-.".""I 
Revolvins;  Fund  fnr  Purchase  of  .Materials  and  Supplies 

0.8 
0.1 

Department  of  State: 

International  Boundary  Commission.... 

f«) 

IS.  632,  022 

1  0 

1,425,309 

90,000 

316.  -13 

16,800,000 

\'\ 

Public  Health  Service 

General  administrative  expenses 

o;9 

Veterans' Administration 

1,078,678 

0.1 

War  Department. 

■53  282.  949 

2.8 

Corps  of  Eneineers 

Quartermaster  (  orps 

General  administrative  expenses 

23  618,  615  , 

29  346.809 

317,525 

1.2 
1.6 
I*) 

Works  Progress  Admmistration 

I  5o-  385,  285  I 

82.9 

WPA  work  projects 

General  administrative  expenses 

1  441    168.964  [ 
5-791,321 
6)  425.000 

76.7 
2.8 
3.4 

f  funds  and  analyses  of  expenditures  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1 


1936,  and  1937, 
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JOR  Agencies  and  by  Acts 


Agency 

Total 

ERA  Act  1 

f  1935 

ERA  Act  of  19.36 

ERA  Act  0 

f  19.37 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

$8,  655,  121,  647 

100.0 

$4,538,801,678 

100.0 

$2,  238,  267,  233 

100.0 

$1,878,062,736 

100.0 

CivCian  Conservation  Corps 

593,619,080 
163.  579.  306 
656,883.719 
934,  692,  359 
506,828,602 
396, 194,  391 
4,  834,  974,  063 
668.450.137 

593,619,080 
129, 774,  147 
219,  885,  665 
934,  592,  359 
497,248,461 
396,194,391 
1..39fi.939.691 
370.547,884 

13.1 
2.8 
4.8 
20.6 
11.0 
8.7 

8^2 

6 
10 
5 
4 
55 

9 
4 

8 
6 
9 

10, 186,  544 
176,890,581 

0.5 
7.9 

23. 618, 615 
160,107,473 

Farm  Security  Adminisl ration 

8.S 

9,  680, 141 

0.4 

Works  Progress  Administration.. 

1,880,649,077 
160,960,890 

84.0 
7.2 

""1,557.  §85,'2*5 
136,941,363 

82.9 

Source:    U.  S.  Trea.sury  Department  report  on  the  status  of  funds  e 


i  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  igs.''..  193r, 


ceived  $160,107,000.  Funds  were  also  allocated  to  27 
other  agencies  operating  work  projects,  in  most  in- 
stances similar  in  type  of  activity  and  employment 
requirements  to  WPA  projects.  Several  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Treasury  Department,  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  received  allocations  for 
administrative  work  performed  in  connection  with  the 
program  as  a  whole.     In  Table  23  are  shown  the  agen- 


cies, which  have  received  funds  under  the  ERA  Act  of 
1937  and  the  amounts  allocated  through  June  30,  1938. 
Total  allocations  under  the  three  ERA  Acts  through 
June  30,  1938,  amounted  to  $8,655,122,000.  Under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935,  $4,538,802,000  was  allotted  to 
agencies,  and  under  the  Act  of  1936,  $2,238,267,000. 
The  amounts  designated  for  major  agencies  under 
each  ERA  Act  are  shown  in  Table  24.  It  will  be  noted 
that  large  allocations  of   1935  ERA  Act  funds  were 


Table  2.5. — Status  of  Funds  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1930,  and  1937,  by  Major  Agencies 
Cumulative  through  June  30,  19.38 


Allocations 

Obligations 

Expen 

ditures 

Agency 

Total 

Years  ending 

Juno  30,  1935 

and  1936 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1937 

Year  ending 
June  30,  19.38 

Total.    __ 

*  $8.  655,  121,  647 

$8.  553.  683,  922 

$8,286,313,827 

$3,  424,  564,  516 

$2,  860,  608,  932 

.$2,001,240,379 

1,200,328,298 

1.167,369,893 

1,  100,  276,  134 

311,584,066 

512,370,886 

Public  Roads 

606,828,602 
656,883,719 
136,  615,  977 

498,063,989 
533,909,822 
136,396,082 

448,  242,  686 
519,186,649 
132,846,799 

127,  508,  145 
134,518,438 
49, 557,  483 

241,041,577 
21.5,370,957 
65,  958.  351 

79  692  964 

365,540 
12,075,949 

366.  540 
12.  056.  623 

326.005 
11.987.930 

6,"57i^m9' 

371 
4.  903, 708 

184,  224,  220 

167,  706.  860 

144,  931,  054 

24,  556,  269 

63, 168,  592 

67  206, 193 

66,  652,  000 
50,  483,  348 

67,  088,  872 

63.  987.  698 
43.031.467 
60,  686,  701 

57,  383,  028 
40,  300,  851 
47,  247,  175 

15,081.633 
6.452,536 
3,  022,  100 

25,  402,  840 
21.  661,  695 
16.104,0,57 

16,898,555 
12  186  620 

28  121  018 

3,  016,  309 
33,  797, 130 
713.  383 
48,  300.  803 
162.  2f.4 
97.  140.  936 

2,9.34.778 
33,  516,  201 
70S,  905 
47,715.033 
162.  264 
94.069.066 

2,  814,  976 
33,  364,  786 
70.5,336 
46,369,492 
162,  264 
93,443,928 

653,  762 

'  189',  304 
15,  100,  116 

'"■"■32.'523.'925' 

974,  382 
15,  233,  165 

345,  775 
17,669,002 

36,'m4S:V 

Department  of  Labor 

7  061  481 

170  256 

Department  of  the  Treasury  (including  revulvint;  fund  of  $2,060,000) 

24,079,620 

226,927,669 

224.  246.  840 

208,  825,  094 

90.817,208 

69,  588,  749 

163.  579,  300 
58.047.846 
5,  300.  507 

161.995.933 
57,  137,  240 
5,  113,  667 

153.961,414 
49,899,508 
4,964,172 

78,814,696 

11,023,106 

979,  407 

52,289,632 
16,764,861 
1,  534,  266 

•>■>  867  086 

23' 111  552 

Office  of  Chief  of  Staff  and'  general  administrative  e.-cpenses 

2,460,499 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

365.  497 
593,  619,  080 
33.92-1,000 
16,  884,  2f.0 
934,  592.  369 

593.  61l',  620 
13,  200.  333 
16.884.200 

034,  224,  447 

366,  497 
592,  612,  328 
13,  172,  439 
16,  884.  200 
934,  180.  693 

6,471 

541,  034,  656 

1,  712,  778 

12,204,061 

929,721,347 

164,  359 
50,  464,  244 
6,  231,  265 
4,681,720 
3,  978,  076 

5,  228,  396 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration                                                j. 

396. 194.  391 

394.449,885 

367,721,288 

133,  255, 149 

160,  318,  021 

74, 148, 118 

Housine _ 

82,864,954 
313,339,437 

82,  854,  954 
311,. 594.  931 

82,  854,  964 
284,  866,  334 

19,  626, 726 
113,628,423 

43,  713,  881 
116.604,170 

19,  514.  377 

Rural  Electrification  Admini.'stratiim 

15,  484,  574 

2,305,864 

4.834,974,053 

19.  736.  138 

15,449,161 

1,  727,  160 

4,  813,  523,  035 

19,408,585 

14, 066, 758 

1,468,249 

4,683,730,246 

19,045,131 

1,  455, 218 

923,813 

1,  305,  802,  580 

5,393,734 

8,  230,  700 

301,670 

1.899.069,166 

5,984,599 

4,370,840 
242,  766 

Veterans'  Administration 

*  Total  funds  available  for  allocation  amounted  to  .$8,656,321,647,  of  which  $1,200,000  remained  unallocated  on  June  30, 1938. 

B  Since  July  1,  1936,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been  financed  by  direct  appropriations. 

c  Does  not  include  funds  released  for  grants  as  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937. 


Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  1 


1  analyses  of  expenditures  provided  in  the  ER.4  . 
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made  to  the  CCC,  the  FERA,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  the  PWA,  agencies  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  $9,580,000  subsequently  allocated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  received  no  allocations  of 
ERA  Act  money  after  the  first  year. 

Expenditures 

Expenditures  of  ERA  Act  funds  by  all  agencies  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  1938  amounted  to  $2,001,- 
240,000.  This  is  about  30  percent  less  than  the 
$2,860,509,000  expended  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  status  of  funds  as  of  June  30,  1938,  is  shown 
in  Table  25  for  major  agencies  and  in  Table  XI  of  the 
appendix  for  all  agencies.  The  status  of  funds  of  all 
agencies  combined  and  of  the  WPA  alone,  with  the 
amounts  expended  during  each  fiscal  year,  is  shown  by 
States  in  Tables  XII  and  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Allocations 

Allocations  made  to  the  WPA  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1938,  totaled  $1,483,787,000.  (This  amount 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  allocations  luider  the  1937 
ERA  Act,  as  shown  in  Table  24,  because  of  rescissions  of 
funds  allocated  under  prior  acts.)  The  $1,483,787,000 
covers  funds  provided  for  WPA  projects,  the  NYA 
programs,  and  WPA  and  NYA  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  accompanying  summary  of  allocations 
and  expenditures  (Table  26)  shows  data  for  the  three 
fiscal-year    periods    in    which    operations    have    been 

CHART    8 


TOTAL    WPA    EXPENDITURES,    BY   MONTHS 

August    1935   -    June   1938 


Table    26. — Allocations    and    Expenditures    of    WPA, 
Fiscal  Years 
Through  June  30, 1938 


Ye 

r  Ending  June  30 

Allocations 

Expenditures 

$4,834,974,053 

1935  and  1936 

1,  467,  721,  958 
1.883,464,788 
1,  483,  787,  307 

1  305  802  580 

1938                                                        

,       .       . 

carried  on.  The  WPA  program,  of  course,  was  not 
fully  developed  until  toward  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1935. 

Expenditures 

Monthly  expenditures  of  the  WPA  in   the   period 
April  through  June   1938  amoimted   to   about  $160,- 


Table  27. — WPA  Expenditures,  by   Month.^ 
July  1935  TO  June  1938 
[Thousands  of  Dollars] 


Month 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

167,  920 

182,  570 
173,  702 
169. 104 
162,  870 
157,422 
165.  039 
180,  897 
167.  785 
185.468 

148.  002 
134,  942 
166,022 
144,  351 
138,  292 
147,  979 
115,601 
102,051 
100, 108 
100, 168 

112:207 

1 51' 623 

Mav :::::::::::::' 

June 

175,433 

July 

162 
5,812 
16,  960 
35,  696 
61,  068 
136,955 

August 

October       : 

256,  6.53 

2,  068,  631 

1.  509.  588 

Total  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

1,306.803 

1.899,069 

1.478.869 

/'^-^-^y^' 


^v 


<;=( 


r- 
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000,000.  In  comparison  with 
similar  Federal  expenditures 
during  the  low  period,  August 
through  November  1937,  tliis 
represents  an  increase  of  60 
percent.  However,  the  level 
of  $175,000,000  per  month, 
reached  in  June  1936,  is  9  per- 
cent below  the  peak  of  nearly 
$192,000,000  reported  in  March 
1936,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table 
27  and  in  Chart  8.  The  rise 
in  WPA  expenditures  during 
recent  months  is  the  result  of 
the  expansion  of  WPA  em- 
ployment to  provide  more 
project  jobs  for  the  increased 
number  of  the  unemployed. 

Most  of  the  expenditures  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  WPA  are 
made  in  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  WPA  work  projects. 
During   the   12  months,  July 
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1937  through  June  1938,  92  percent  of  the  total  was 
spent  on  the  work  projects — 90  percent  on  State  work 
programs  comprising  projects  sponsored  almost  exclu- 
sively by  State  and  local  governments  and  the  remain- 
ing 2  percent  on  Federal  Nation-wide  projects  of  the 
WPA.  NYA  expenditures  account  for  3.5  percent  of 
the  total,  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  amount  being  spent 
on  the  work  projects  of  the  NYA  and  the  balance  for 
NYA  student  aid.  Expenditures  for  administrative 
and  general  supervisory  purposes  represented  4.3  per- 
cent of  the  total.  This  distribution  of  expenditures  for 
the  several  programs  shows  only  minor  differences 
from  similar  data  for  the  entire  period  of  WPA  opera- 
tions (see  Table  28).     Only  very  small  amounts  have 

Table  28. — WPA   P'xpENDtTrREs,   bv   Programs 
Cumulative  thkough  June  30,  1938,  and  Year  Ending  June  30,  1938 


Program 

Cimiulative  through 
June  30,  1938 

Year  Ending  June  30, 
1938 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

$4,683,730,246 

100.0 

$1,478,868,500 

100.  0 

WPA  work  projects 

4,  308,  419,  976 

92.0 

1,  363,  566,  378 

92.2 

State  work  programs 

Federal  Nation-wide  program.. 

4,  178.  908,  9.55 
129,511,021 

89.2 
2.8 

1,  326,  730,  546 
36.  835,  832 

89.7 
2.5 

152,  310,  901 

3.2 

51,  im.  503 

3  5 

Student  aid 

70,619,954 
81,690.947 

t; 

18.  667,  690 
32.  488. 813 

1  3 

WPA    and   NYA   administrative 
expenses 

195.  215,  083 
27.784.286 

4. 2  1         63. 807. 933              4  3 

Land  utilization  and  drought  re- 
«<^t" 

0.6 

327.  686 

m 

1,  operated  with  WP.V  funds. 


been  expended  during  the  latest  fiscal  year  on  the  land 
utilization  and  drought  relief  programs  conducted  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  with  WPA  funds. 

Expenditures    for    administration    (4.3    percent    of 
total  expenditures,  as  noted  above,  for  the  12  months 
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ending  June  30,  1938)  include  general  administrative 
outlays  accounting  for  3.2  percent  and  general  project 
supervisory  expenses,  1.1  percent.  The  former  are 
mcurred  in  maintaining  the  Washington  staff  and  the 
State  and  local  staffs  of  the  WPA  and  NYA.  In  June 
1938  there  were  2.5,531  persons  on  these  staffs— 24,578 
on  WPA  administrative  payrolls  and  953  on  adminis- 
trative payrolls  of  the  NYA.  Of  the  25,531  adminis- 
trative employees,  2,306  were  located  in,  or  operating 
from,  the  central  office  in  Washington.  General 
project  supervisory  costs  cover  the  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  persons  engaged  in  the  direct  supervision 
or  execution  of  more  than  one  WPA  project.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  this  work  such  costs  are  not  readily 
chargeable  to  any  one  project  although  the  work  per- 
formed is  essentially  project  work.  If  the  7,596 
general  project  supervisory  employees  of  the  WPA  are 
counted  with  the  general  administrative  employees 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  administration  of  the 
WPA  and  NYA  programs  total  33,127  for  June  1938. 

Expenditures  of  Federal  funds  are  made  chiefly  in 
paying  wages,  as  shown  in  Table  29.  Expenditures  for 
personal  services  constituted  90  percent  of  total  WPA 
outlays  for  all  purposes  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  about  87  percent  during  the  entire  period  of  WPA 
activities.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  outlays  for  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment  were  5.2  percent  of  total 
expenditures  as  against  7.2  percent  during  the  entire 
period.  For  rent  of  equipment  and  buildings,  cliiefly 
the  former,  3.4  percent  and  4.7  percent  were  expended 
in  the  respective  periods.  The  remaining  expenses, 
1.2  percent  of  the  total  in  each  case,  were  incurred 
chiefly  in  connection  with  contractual  services;  these 
include  such  service  items  as  communication,  travel, 
heat,  and  light. 


Sponsors'  Funds  for  WPA  Projects 

The  total  expense  borne  by  sponsors  in  the  operation 
of  WPA  projects,  through  June  30,  1938,  amounted  to 


T.1BLE  29. — Total  Expenditures 


Project  Expenditures  of  WPA,  by  Objects  of  Expenditure 
•GH  June  30,  1938,  and  Year  Ending  June  30,  193S 


All  Programs  * 

State  Work  Programs  and  Federal  Nation-wide  Pra 

Object  of  E.xpeuditure 

Cumulative  through 
June  30,  1938 

Year  ending  June  30,  1938 

Cumulative  through 
June  30,  1938 

Year  ending  June  30,  1938 

Percent 

.Amount 

Percent 

-Amount 

Percent 

.\mount 

Percent 

Total 

$4,  683,  730,  246 

100.0 

$1,478,858,500 

100.0 

$4,308,419,976 

100.0 

$1,  363,  566.  378 

100.0 

4,  068,  992,  775 

339.506,332 

221.  921.  996 

49.  239.  803 

4,069.340 

11 

4.7 
1.1 

1,334,515.909 
77, 165,  420 
50.  488,  237 
15,  564,  120 
1, 124.  814 

90.2 
5.2 
3.4 

o!i 

3,744.868.555 

322.047,556 

213,659,578 

26.366,439 

1.477,848 

S6.9 
7.5 
.5.0 
0  6 
(B) 

1.231,589,980 
74,545,925 
48,  732,  533 
7,589,274 
1.  108,  666 

90.3 
5.5 
3.6 
0.5 
0.1 

A  Includes  NY.\,  adminj 
B  Less  than  0. 05  percent 
Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report 


and  land-utilization  and  rural-rehabilitation  expenditures. 

tus  of  funds  and  analyses  of  expenditures  under  the  E I 


i  of  1935, 1936,  and  1 
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$790,673,000,  or  15.5  percent  of  the  apigregate  of  both 
Federal  and  sponsors'  funds.  In  recent  months  spon- 
sors have  contributed  a  substantially  liigher  proportion 
of  project  costs  than  in  the  earher  part  of  the  period  of 
WPA  operations.  During  the  12  months  ending  June 
30,  1938,  sponsors'  expenditures  represented  21.3  per- 
cent of  the  total,  whereas  in  the  preceding  fiscal  j'ears 
ending  in  June  1936  and  1937  they  were  9.5  and  14.5 
percent,  respectively. 
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Table    30. — ExPENDixrREs    o.v    WPA    Projects, 
Years  and  by  Sources  of  FrxDs 


Through  June  30, 


Fiscal 


Total 

Federal  Funds 

Sponsors'  Funds 

Year  Ending  June  30 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

$5,099,093,359 

$4,308,419,976 

A$790,673,3g3 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1,319,163.504 

2.047,839,275 
1,732,090,580 

1,193.585,217 
1,  751,  268,  381 
1,363,566,378 

125,578,287 
296,570,894 
368.  524.  202 

9.5 
!4.5 
21.3 

373.  450.  505 
379.  542.  633 
425,943  201 

292,787,349 

338!  639!  445 
448,216,491 

80,663,156 
95, 619.  540 
87.303.756 
104.937.750 

October-December 

Januarv  March 

25.2 

April-June 

553. 154,  241 

18.9 

Most  of  the  sponsors'  funds  are  used  to  meet  the 
nonlabor  costs  of  project  operations,  i.  e.,  purchase  of 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  rent  of  equipment 
and  buildings,  and  payment  for  utility  services.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  about  46  percent  of  all  sponsors' 
expenditures  were  for  purchases  and  36  percent  for 
rents  and  service  charges.  The  remaining  costs  were 
incurred  in  paying  the  salaries  and  wages  of  super- 
\-isors,  skilled  workers,  operators  of  equipment,  and 
similar  kinds  of  employees  needed  in  carrying  on 
project  work. 

The  proportion  of  total  funds  provided  by  sponsors 
is  largest  for  liighways,  roads,  and  streets.  On  this 
type  of  project  sponsors'  expenditures  amounted  to 
27.7  percent  of  the  total  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Other  types  of  projects  on  which  sponsors'  fimds  are 
in  excess  of  the  21.3  percent  average  for  all  projects 
are  public  buildings,  sewer  systems,  and  other  utilities, 
airports  and  other  transportation,  and  sanitation  and 
health.  The  proportion  of  total  expenditures  borne  by 
sponsors  is  shown  by  types  of  projects  in  Table  31. 

The  percentage  of  total  project  cost  borne  by  the 
sponsor  is  particularly  influenced  by  the  type  of  com- 
munity in  which  the  project  is  conducted  and  the  kind 
of  work  prosecuted.  This  is  an  outcome  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  WPA  meets  the  problem  of  unemploj^ment, 
namely  by  paying  the  wages  of  project  workers  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  the  nonlabor  costs  of  project 
operation — a  minimum  which  still  permits  the  effective 
operation  of  a  program  of  project  work.     Additional 


Table  31. — Sponsors'  Expenditures  as  Percent 
Expenditures  on  WPA  Projects,  by  Major 
Projects 

jult  1.  1937,  through  junk  30,  1938 


Type  of  Project 

Sponsors' 
Funds  as  Per- 
cent of  Total 

27.7 

Public  biiildini»s 

25  0 

lis 

Conservation 

17.8 

23  7 

White  collar 

10.9 

7  7 

Miscellaneous 

22.9 

1  office  reports  of 
idjupted  to  Treasury  voucher  payment^. 

nonlabor  expenses  are  usually  borne  by  sponsors. 
Consequently  on  a  project  in  a  commimity  where  the 
wage  rate  paid  by  the  WPA  is  relatively  low,  and  on 
wliich  a  considerable  quantity  of  materials  is  required, 
the  proportion  of  the  funds  furnished  by  the  sponsor 
tends  to  be  liigh.  Conversely,  the  sponsor's  outiay  for 
a  project  located  in  a  large  city,  where  the  estabhshed 
security  wages  are  high,  and  requiring  few  materials 
and  equipment  will  be  relatively  low.  These  two  fac- 
tors in  their  several  combinations  accoimt  in  large  part 
for  the  variation  in  the  proportion  of  sponsors'  funds 
supplied  for  different  types  of  projects  and  in  different 


Total  Expenditures  on  WPA  Projects 

Tlirough  March  31,  1938,  the  total  Federal  and 
sponsors'  expenditures  both  for  State  and  local  and  for 
Federal  Nation-wide  projects  amounted  to  $4,548,519,- 
000.  Over  three-fourths  of  tliis  amount  was  used  in  the 
payment  of  wages.  Of  the  remaining  expenditures 
representing  nonlabor  costs  of  all  kinds,  sponsors  met 
slightly  more  than  half,  as  showni  in  Table  32. 

Table  32. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Expenditures  o.v 
WPA  Projects,  by  Objects  op  Expenditure  and  by 
Sources  of  Funds 

Cumulative  through  March  31,  1938 
[Subject  to  Revision] 


Object  of  Expenditu 

re  and  Source  of  Funds 

Percent 

Labor 

76  3 

2  9 

Source:  WP.\  State  office  reports 


Expenditures  on  highway,  road,  and  street  projects 
constituted  nearly  36  percent  of  the  Federal  and  spon- 
sors' total  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  through 
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Table  33. — Expenditures   of  Federal   and   Sponsor.s'   Funds   on   WPA   Projects,    by    Major   Types   of   Projects   and   by 

Objects  of  Expenditure 

Cumulative  through  Mahch  31,  1938 

[Subject  to  Revisior] 


Type  of  Project 

Total 

Labor 

Non  labor 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

$4,548,519,312 

100.0 

$3,468,509,018 

76.3 

$1,080,010,294 

23.7 

1,612,971,176 

48?! 24o! 132 
200.  mi.  523 
4.51),  ICiC,.  60.5 
1 17.  977.  488 
.5«9.  ,545.  589 

10.5!  4.54!  329 
68.  788.  290 

35.5 
11.2 
10.7 
4.4 
9.9 

13.1) 
8,9 
2.3 

1,  153,  744,  436 
370,  786.  860 
381.124.41? 

'  73,  6:!ll!  027 
529.  633.  21 1 
338.  644.  242 
82.  037.  209 
52,  695.  944 

71.5 
72.8 

78!  2 
73.2 

'g3!3 
76!  6 

459,  226,  740 
l:i8,,562,012 
106,115,715 
43.646.141 
120.807.315 

.59!  9 12!  378 

23! '417!  120 
16.  092.  346 

Public  bnil'iiii"^ 

27.2 

Parks  IlIMl  nil,,  rrr,Tr:,n..i,H  f:i,^lllll,,S    

Oonscri'i  ■■,                                            

Airporl-„i,'i  '■,i„r  n-.r  ^i  .,„i  .1 1,,,,           _ 

White  c,.il..l .    -- - - 

SewinB  and  other  so„.ls._  

Sanitation  and  health 

Miscellaneous-  -                                                              

It 
26.8 
37.6 
10.2 
16.7 
22.  2 
23.4 

Soiurce:  WPA  State  office  reports. 

March  1938.  This  kind  of  projec  t  work  has  heen  con- 
sistently of  chief  importance  among  WPA  activities. 
Expenditures  on  each  of  five  other  types  of  projects, 
however,  represented  from  9  to  13  percent  of  the  totah 
In  order  of  importance  these  project  groups  are  white 
coUar,  pubhc  buildmgs,  park  and  other  recreational 
facility,  sewer  system  and  other  public  utility,  and  sew- 
ing and  other  goods  projects.  Airport  and  other  trans- 
portation and  sanitation  and  health  projects  are  each 
of  much  less  importance  in  the  total  of  expenditures  for 
WPA  projects,  although  over  $100,000,000  had  been 
expended  on  both  the  airport  and  other  transportation 
projects  and  the  sanitation  and  health  projects  by  the 
end  of  March  1938.  In  Table  33  the  amounts  spent  on 
each  type  of  project  are  shown  together  with  the  labor 
and  nonlabor  distribution  of  such  amounts.  Kelatively 
low  nonlabor  expenditures  are  characteristic  of  the 
white  collar  and  goods  projects  (10.2  percent  and  1G.7 
percent,  respectively),  whereas  higher  nonlabor  per- 
centages are  found  to  apply  to  the  types  of  projects  in- 
volving construction.  Details  by  types  of  projects  and 
by  States  are  shown  in  Tables  XIV  through  XVI  of  the 
appendix. 


Approved  WPA  Projects 

Tiie  WPA  has  available  for  operation  a  large  reserve 
of  projects  wliich,  as  necessity  arises,  enables  it  to 
adapt  its  program  quickly  and  efficiently  in  any  part  of 
the  country  and  for  any  class  of  workers.  The  value 
in  Federal  funds  of  WPA  projects  approved  by  the 
President  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937 
amounted  to  $7,991,000,000  as  of  June  30,  1938. 
This  includes  the  value  of  approved  WPA  work  proj- 
ects but  does  not  include  project  authorizations  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration.  Sponsors'  funds 
pledgeil  toward  defraying  WPA  project  expenses  on  all 
the  approved  projects  totaled  $1,560,000,000.  This 
in  combmation  wath  Federal  fmids  gives  an  aggre- 
gate estimated  project  cost  for  all  approved  projects 
amounting  to  $9,551,000,000. 


Federal  expenditures  of  $4,308,000,000  and  sponsors' 
expenditures  of  $791,000,000  had  been  made  in  the 
prosecution  of  WPA  State  and  Federal  Nation-wide 
projects  through  June  30,  1938.  The  net  reserve  of 
projects  after  allowance  for  these  expenditures  is  valued 
at  $4,452,000,000;  this  is  a  total  of  approved  project 
work  that  was  available  for  prosecution  as  of  the  end  of 
June  1938.  The  net  figure  covers  both  the  value  of 
approved  projects  not  yet  placed  in  operation  and  the 
dift'erence  between  the  value  of  approved  projects  on 
which  work  had  been  started  and  the  expenditures 
through  June  1938  made  in  connection  with  the  prose- 
cution of  such  projects. 

Other  Agencies  Conducting  Work  Projects 

Project  activities  are  conducted  principally  with 
funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Acts;  but  they  also 
include  the  operations  of  certain  agencies  (notably  the 
CCC  and  the  PWA)  which  conducted  their  programs 
for  a  time  thi'ough  the  use  of  1935  ERA  Act  money  and 
subsequently  have  drawn  upon  funds  provided  by  other 
congressional  enactments.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  WPA  and  28  other  Federal  agencies  have 
prosecuted  project  work  with  funds  appropriated  by 
the  1937  ERA  Act.  The  project  employment  reported 
by  these  agencies  is  the  currently  financed  employment 
to  W'liich  reference  is  made  in  the  employment  section. 
In  addition  to  such  currently  financed  project  work  there 
also  are  activities  of  Federal  agencies  wdiich  operate  with 
balances  of  funds  allocated  under  prior  ERA  Acts 
and  the  activities  of  the  CCC  and  the  PWA. 


Agencies  Conducting  Projects  with 
1937  ERA  Act  Funds 


The  Farm  Security  Administration  is  chief  among  the 
agencies,  other  than  the  WPA,  that  have  operated  with 
allocations  of  funds  provided  under  the  ERA  Act  of 
1937.  Of  the  $160,107,000  in  allocations  of  this  kind 
made  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  through 
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June  30,  1937,  a  total  of  $44,037,000  represents  funds 
designated  for  prosecuting  resettlement  and  land  utili- 
zation projects.  Allocations  for  the  agency's  rural 
rehabilitation  program  of  loans  and  grants  to  farm 
families  amounted  to  $114,755,000.  Total  allotments 
to  this  agency  of  funds  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935 
and  1936  amounted  to  $219,886,000  and  $176,891,000, 
respectively. 

Among  the  remaining  27  agencies  receiving  work 
project  allocations  imder  the  1937  Act,  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  with  $29,347,000,  the  Corps  of  Engmeers 
with  $23,619,000,  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
with  $13,791,000  are  outstanding.  A  statutory  alloca- 
tion of  $21,000,000  for  flood  control  is  included  in  the 
total  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Other  agencies 
having  allocations,  as  of  June  30,  1938,  which  had  been 
made  for  work  projects  from  1937  ERA  Act  funds  and 
were  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  include  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruc- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  amounts  allocated  for  work  projects  during  the 
12  months  ending  June  30,  1938,  are  shown  in  Table  34 
for  each  agency,  except  WPA  and  FSA,  receiving  such 
an   allocation.     Total   allocations   of    1937    ERA   Act 

Table  34. — Allocations  for  Work   Projects  of  Agencies 
Other  Than   WPA   and   Farm   Security   Administration 

UNDER  THE  ERA  AcT  OF   1937 

CUMULATITE  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1938 


Agency 

21, 168,  562 

7. 842,  862 

Forest  .'Service 

7,  711,  535 

2.464,113 

72  000 

Office  of  Education 

378  698 

7.9^.  m 

6. 805,  000 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions: 

Alaska    miscellaneous 

47,880 

373.  300 

Denartment  of  Justice 

159,  000 

'    60,735 

Department  of  State:  International  Boundary  Commission 

2,344 

1  832  022 

90.000 

Public  Health  Service 

316,  713 

23  618  615 

•»  Includes  Secretary's  OfiBce. 

Source:  V.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  the  status  of  funds  s 
expenditures  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937,  as  of  June 

nd  analyses  of 
30,  1938. 

funds  have  been  indicated  in  Table  23  above  for  till 
agencies  receiving  such  funds;  differences  between  the 
two  tables  are  due  to  the  broader  scope  of  Table  23 
which  includes  allocations  for  administrative  expenses 
arising  from  the  operation  of  projects  by  the  several 
agencies  and  from  the  operation  of  the  project  program 
as  a  whole.  Allocations  under  each  of  the  ERA  Acts 
are  shown  by  agencies  in  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  status  of  funds  under  the  three  acts  combined  and 
under  the  1937  Act  separately  is  shown  for  individual 
agencies  in  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Agencies  Conducting  Other  Project  Operations 

Projects  which  have  been  carried  on  since  June  30, 
1937,  with  funds  from  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936 
that  remained  available  under  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  use  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  account  for 
one  type  of  the  activities  not  currently  financed.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  pro^^des  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  kind ;  according  to  Treasury  reports  as  of 
June  30,  1937,  this  agency  had  miobligated  allocations 
of  $7,664,000  and  unhquidated  obligations  of  $133,- 
323,000.'  Other  agencies  that  have  conducted  exten- 
sive operations  with  money  from  prior  ERA  Acts 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  include  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Non-Federal 
and  Housing  Divisions  of  the  PWA. 

In  the  case  of  the  PWA  and  the  CCC,  funds  have  been 
provided  directly  by  Congress  subsecjuent  to  the  time 
when  they  received  allocations  of  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  1935.  The  total  allocations  from  ERA 
Act  funds  for  the  non-Federal  program  of  the  PWA 
amounted  to  $313,339,000  as  of  June  30,  1938.  Of  this 
total,  99  percent  had  been  obligated  and  91  percent 
expended  at  the  end  of  June.  These  allocations,  how- 
ever, have  been  supplemented  under  provisions  of  the 
ERA  Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937 
which  authorized  the  makmg  of  grants  for  non-Federal 
projects  from  revolving  funds  previously  available  only 
for  loans.  The  latter  act  increased  the  amount  of 
funds  that  could  be  so  used  from  $300,000,000  to 
$359,000,000.  The  Housing  Division  of  PWA  has 
operated  with  allocations  of  funds  provdded  under  the 
1935  ERA  Act  ($82,855,000  as  of  June  30,  1938);  this 
agency  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  after  the 
passage  of  the  United  .States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
approved  October  1,  1937.  Both  di\'isions  of  the 
PWA  were  established  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ERA 
Act  of  1935  and  were  operating  with  earlier  emergency 
appropriations  at  the  time  they  received  allocations 
of  ERA  Act  funds. 

1  Report  Showing  the  Financial  Status  of  Funds  Prorided  under  the  Emergincn 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  19S5  and  1936,  V.  S.  Treasury  Department,  p.  27. 


Activities  of  the  CCC,  initiated  iii  1933,  were  carried 
on  from  April  1935  tlirough  June  1936  with  allocations 
of  funds  provided  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1935  amounting 
to  $593,619,000.  Since  Jidy  1,  1936,  the  CCC  has  used 
direct  appropriations  of  Congress.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  $403,000,000  was  appropriated— 
$308,000,000  by  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  of  1936  and  $95,000,000  by  the  First  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act  of  1937.  Public  Resolution  50  of 
the   Seventy-fifth   Congress,    approved   July    1,    1937, 
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provided  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1938.  Funds  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939, 
include  $226,331,000  appropriated  by  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1939,  approved  May  23, 
1938,  and  $22,000,000  by  Pubhc  Resolution  88,  ap- 
proved April  25,  1938.  The  latter  act  also  reappro- 
priated  unobligated  balances  so  that  the  full  comple- 
ment of  CCC  camps,  about  1,500  in  number,  can  be 
continued  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1939. 


WPA  MATERIAL  PURCHASES 


IN  A  concerted  effort  to  stimulate  economic  recovery, 
large  amounts  of  Federal  funds  have  recently  been 
made  available  for  the  purchase  of  industrial  products. 
The  WPA  is  participating  in  Federal  recovery  efforts 
of  this  kind  by  continuing  its  usual  purchases  of  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  equipment  on  an  expanded  scale, 
purchases  that  are  important  because  the  large  and 
diversified  program  of  the  WPA  involves  expenditures 
that  in  a  number  of  industries  represent  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  total  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
products.  Of  particular  importance  were  the  advance 
purchases  of  certain  industrial  products  made  by  the 
WPA  in  order  to  help  in  the  liquidation  of  large  surplus 
inventories.  The  WPA  has  also  made  extensive  piu- 
chases  of  clothing  and  other  items  to  be  distributed  to 
fjiiiiilics  in  need.  The  relative  significance  and  the  im- 
pMcii lions  of  the  WPA  purchasing  program  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recovery  policy  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Advance    Purchases    of    Supplies,    Materials, 
and    Equipment 

Every  effort  has  been  dircM'ted,  during  recent  months, 
toward  enlarging  and  strategically  placing  the  central 
office  purchases  of  the  WPA.  These  include  the  buy- 
ing for  several  months  in  advance  of  various  kinds  of 
supplies  where  such  purchases  ordinarily  have  been 
made  on  u  monthly  basis.  They  also  include  advance 
I)urchases  of  textUes  for  WPA  sewing  projects.  Large 
acquisitions  of  textiles^ — adequate  supplies  for  six  to 
nine  months — have  recently  been  made,  in  contrast 
with  the  previous  practice  of  purchasing  for  three- 
month  periods.  There  is  much  evitleiice  that  advance 
l)urchasing  of  the  various  commodities  has  significantly 
reduced  large  inventories;  this  in  turn  has  had  a  favor- 
able cHVct  on  the  industries  concerned. 

In  May  and  June  the  advance  purchases  of  cotton 
textile  nniterials  for  the  sewing  rooms  resulted  in  an 
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order  of  75,534,350  yards  of  goods  valued  at  $7,214,040. 
Textile  materials  purchased  in  1937  amounted  to 
$15,721,437.  This  is  the  aggregate  value  of  a  number 
of  purchases  made  during  the  year.  The  recent  large 
purchase  of  textiles  is  equal  to  46  percent  of  all  such 
materials  purchased  in  1937. 

Large  orders  of  construction  materials  amounting  to 
$11,956,201  were  also  recently  placed.  These  included 
purchases  of  2,303,400  biurels  of  cement  for  $4,319,370; 
1 ,649,600  tons  and  5(;2,300  cubic  yai'ds  of  crushed  stone 
for  $3,423,936;  1,063,400  tons  and  100,000  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  at  a  cost  of  $1,334,607;  1,020,000  tons  and 
200,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  for  $1 ,547,098;  and  210,000 
tons  of  asphalt  costing  $1,331,100. 

Table  35. — Nonlabok  Expenditures  o.n  WPA  Pro.iects,  by 
Sources  of  Fund.s 

TiiRoi'GH  June  30.  1938 
[Amounts  in  Thousands  of  Dollars] 


Total 

Federal 
Funds 

Sponsor 

'  Funds 

Period 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

;s,?s 

Cumulative  through  December  31,  193(L- 

19S7 

529.017 

48,249 
38,  020 
41,  233 

36,  437 
35:  039 
41,411 

38,  740 
32,  337 
32:411 
34,  769 

i:S^ 

31,294 
28,407 
40;  124 

37,  332 
41,731 
45,  419 

1,200,924 

313,  .WS 

23,433 

17,  279 
20,973 
18, 112 
17  369 
f?0,825 

16,036 
12,  506 
9,872 
10, 442 
9,631 
9: 041 

8,130 
8,187 
11, 167 
11,040 
12:708 
13,316 

663,  651 

216, 432 

24,816 
20,741 
20,260 
18,325 
18,270 
20,586 

22,704 
19,832 
22,  639 
24:327 
28,681 
27,011 

23,164 
20,310 
28,957 
26,292 
29,023 
32, 103 

643,  373 

40.7 

February                                            

54.6 

March 

£'-               -■•-■■ 

September,                                         

October 

November...                                   

December 

ISSS 

49.1 
50.3 
51.3 
49.7 

.68,6 
B1.3 

7o:o 

75.1 
74.9 

71.3 

72.2 

iuy ■ :":;:":::::;::: 

June 

70.7 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1938 

.63.3 
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The  WPA  is  also  completing  the  purchase  of  over 
1,000,000  men's  and  boy's  garments  at  a  cost  of  about 
$10,000,000.  Approximately  $5,000,000  worth  of  wom- 
en's and  infants'  garments  are  also  being  purchased. 
These  purchases  are  being  made  wholly  from  inven- 
tories, a  move  designed  to  aid  the  industiy  in  achieving 
a  satisfactory  balance  in  stocks  and  to  enable  manu- 
facturers to  increase  employment  to  meet  the  autumn 
demand.  The  clothing  will  be  distributed  to  persons 
in  need  in  the  fall  of  1938. 

The  various  State  administrations  and  sponsors  have 
increased  their  expenditures  for  supphes,  materials,  and 
equipment.  Table  35  indicates  the  amounts  of  non- 
labor  expenditures  during  each  month  from  January 
1937  through  June  1938.  Konlabor  costs  include  ex- 
penditures for  rent  of  space  and  equipment  and   for 
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services,  in  addition  to  expenditures  for  supplies,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment.  The  table  also  shows  that 
sponsors  have  contributed  about  70  percent  of  the  total 
nonlabor  outlays  in  recent  months. 

Masnitude  of  WPA  Purchases 

The  advance  expenditures  represent  significant  pro- 
portions of  the  total  output  of  certain  industries.  Even 
under  normal  circumstances  the  WPA  is  an  important 
buyer  of  a  number  of  products.  At  the  May  1938 
levels  of  industrial  production  it  is  estimated  that  WPA 
projects  use  appro.ximately  25  percent  of  all  stone,  clay, 
and  glass  products  produced  in  the  Nation.  Tliis  in- 
cludes 25  percent  of  the  sand  and  gravel,  13  percent  of 
the  cement,  and  8  percent  of  the  brick  and  terra-cotta 
products.  The  WPA  uses  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  of  bitumi- 
nous paving  materials  and  mi.xtures  and 
30  percent  of  the  cast-iron  pipe  and 
fittings.  Approximately  5  percent  of 
the  tools  (exclusive  of  macliine  tools),  5 
percent  of  the  lumber,  3  percent  of  tiic 
plumbing  supplies  and  equipment,  3  to 
6  percent  of  the  structural  and  reinforc- 
ing steel,  and  nearly  2  percent  of  the 
textile  materialsproduced  in  the  country 
are  used  on  WPA  projects. 

The  project  operations  of  the  WPA 
from  the  beginning  of  WPA  operations 
in    193.',   (lirough  June   30,    1938,  have 
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required  nonlabor  expenditures  of  $1,206,924,000,  of 
which  53  percent  was  furnished  by  sponsors.  Actual 
purchases  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
amounted  to  $696,356,000,  or  58  percent  of  the  total 
nonlabor  expense.  Rent  of  equipment  and  space 
accounted  for  another  38  percent,  or  $455,915,000. 
Items  such  as  public  utility  and  transportation  services 
made  up  the  remaining  4  percent.  These  cumulative 
expenditures  are  shown  in  Table  36. 

Table  36. — Nonlabor  Expenditukes  on  WPA  Projects,  by 
Objects  of  Expenditure  .\nd  by  Sources  of  Funds 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1938 
[.Amounts  in  Thousands  of  Dollars! 


Total 

Federal 
Funds 

Sponsors'  Funds 

Object  of  Expenditure 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

1,206,924 

663,  551 

643,373 

Purchase    of   supplies,    materials,    and 

696,  3.56 
455,  915 

322,  048 
213,  660 
27,  843 

374,308 
242,  255 
26,  810 

53.8 

Other 

One-third  of  the  expenditures  for  supplies,  mate- 
rials, and  equipment  procured  for  WPA  projects  through 
June  30,  1938,  went  for  the  purchase  of  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products.  Cement  and  sand  and  gravel  together 
accoimt  for  $104,482,000,  or  15  percent  of  total  costs. 
Sponsors  defrayed  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  cost 
of  cement  purchased  and  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
sand  and  gravel.  The  value  of  iron  and  steel  products 
amounted  to  $130,400,000,  or  19  percent  of  the  total. 
Sponsors'  expenditures  accounted  for  59  percent  of  this 
figure.  Purchases  of  cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings  and 
structural  and  reinforcing  steel  aggregated  $75,339,000, 
or  11  percent  of  aU  funds  expended  for  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment. 

Sponsors  contributed  68  percent  of  the  $78,085,000 
which  was  expended  for  lumber  and  its  products  (ex- 
cluding furniture).  This  cost  represented  11  percent 
of  the  total.  Bituminous  mixtures,  paving  and  other, 
cost  $56,888,000.  This  outlay  was  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  individual  items,  representing  8  percent 
of  the  total  expenditures.  Sponsors'  funds  accoimted 
for  44  percent  of  the  total.    In  the  purchase  of  textiles, 


Table  37. — Value  of  .Supplies,  Materials,  and  Equipment 
Procured  for  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  of  Materials  and 
BY  Sources  of  Funds 

Cumulative  theough  June  30,  1938 
[Amounts  in  Thousands  of  Dollars! 


™. 

Federal 
Funds 

Sponsors 

Funds 

Type 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Total 

696,356 

100.0 

322,048 

374,308 

53.8 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

231,  971 

33.3 

4.7 

4.6 
5.1 
6.6 
3.9 

108,  075 

14,  556 
36,  320 
16,  180 
17.276 

15,  010 
8,733 

123,896 

17,  966 
22,085 
16,  095 
17  968 
31,067 
18,715 

58.4 

Brick,  tile,  and  other  clay  products. 

32,  522 
5*.  405 
32,275 
35,244 
46.  077 
27.448 

55.2 
37.8 

49  9 

68  2 

Iron    and   steel   products,    excluding 

130.  400 

18.7 

53.  293 

77.  107 

Cast-iron  pipe;and  fittings 

Heating  and  ventilatingequipment. 

Structiu-al  and  reinforcing  steel 

Tools,  excluding  machine  tools 

41,  743 
7,100 
33,  596 
12,  734 
35,227 

11 
4.8 
1.8 
.5.1 

15,  168 
2,608 

17,127 
5,248 

13,  142 

26,  575 
4,492 

16,  469 
7,486 

22,086 

63.7 
63.3 
49.0 

58.8 

Lumber  and  its  products,  excluding 
furniture 

78,  085 

56,888 
53,  309 

11.2 
8.2 

25,  307 

31,809 
46.  197 

52,  778 

67.0 

Bituminous    mixtures— paving    and 

Textiles 

13.3 

Machinery  and  equipment 

27,  303 

3.9 

13.  454 

13,  849 
5,614 

50.7 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus. 

14,192 

926 

12. 185 

2.0 
0.1 
1.8 

0.3 

6,332 

651 

6.671 

1,566 

55.4 

Paving  machinery  and  equipment. 

40.5 

1,940 

374 

19.3 

22,023 

3.2 

7,800 

14,  223 

8.999 
13,  024 

1.3 

1.9 

4,133 
3,667 

4,866 
9,357 

54.1 

Paints  and  varnishes 

71.8 

16,384 

2.3 

7.400 

8,984 

Miscellaneous 

78,053 

11.2 

27,  147 

60,906 

66.2 

Coal  and  other  fuel,  except  wood 

2,747 
3,228 

7,931 
8,647 
1.766 
53,  734 

0.4 
0.5 

1.1 

0.3 

1,260 
1,731 

3,814 
Ifi!  677 

1,497 
1,497 

4,117 

6,989 

749 

37,057 

46.4 

Office  supplies  and  equipment,  in- 

Plurahina  equipment  and  supplies 

Tiros  and  rubber  goods 

other 

69.3 
42  4 
69.0 

Federal  expenditures  accounted  for  87  percent  of  all 
money  expended,  the  total  amounting  to  $53,309,000, 
or  nearly  8  percent  of  the  value  of  all  purchases.  Ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  chemicals  and  allied  products, 
and  petroleum  products  amounted  to  4,  3,  and  2  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  aU  expenditures.  The  break- 
down by  types  of  supphes,  materials,  and  equipment 
purchased  is  shown  in  Table  37. 


THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 


The  problems  confrontiiig  the  Nation's  youth  have 
'  been  intensified  by  the  recent  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  National  Unemployment 
Census  taken  in  November  1937  not  far  from  3,500,000 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  years  (in- 
cluding emergency  workers  on  Federal  programs)  were 
unemployed.  By  May  1938  the  number  probably  ap- 
proached 4,500,000  as  a  consequence  of  the  intensifica- 
tion of  unemployment  that  took  place  after  November. 
Not  only  has  the  spreading  of  unemployment  fm'ther 
limited  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  jobs;  it  has  also 
caused  reduction  in  the  income  of  family  heads  upon 
whom  many  youth  rely  for  part  or  all  of  their  support, 
thereby  increasing  their  difficulties  in  continuing  school 
work. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was  established 
in  1935  to  initiate  and  administer  a  program  of  projects 
that  would  provitle  work  and  work  experience  for  un- 
employed youth  and  assist  youth  in  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation. Through  the  NYA,  project  employment  has 
been  given  to  out-of-school  youth  and  aid  has  been 
extended  to  students  who  otherwise  coidd  not  continue 
in  school.  The  NYA  has  also  expanded  the  job  place- 
ment and  vocational  guidance  services  available  to 
young  people. 

Federal  activities  for  youth  also  include  the  program 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  which,  cstablishetl 
in  1933,  provides  employment  and  vocational  training 
at  CCC  camps  for  young  men  in  need  of  work.  En- 
rollees  in  the  Corps  (almost  all  are  immarried  young- 
men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23  inclusive)  are  en- 
gaged in  useful  public  work  in  connection  with  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  country's  natural 
resources.  At  the  end  of  May  1938,  302,000  persons 
were  working  imder  the  CCC  program  in  some  1 ,500 


1939.  The  aid  provided  will  be  similar  to  that  being 
given  currently.  The  student  aid  program  is  expected 
to  be  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  past 
school  year,  but  work  for  out-of-school  youth,  particu- 
larly resident  framing  projects  (designed  to  permit 
youth  to  reside  at  the  site  of  the  project  operations  and 
to  combine  work  experience  with  related  instruction), 
will  be  expanded.  During  May  1938  the  National 
Youth  Administration  had  about  327,000  high-school 
and  college  students  on  its  student  aid  rolls  and  approx- 
imately 179,000  out-of-school  youth  at  work  on  NYA 
work  projects. 

To  finance  NYA  activities  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1938,  nearly  $52,800,000  had  been  allocated 
by  June  30,  1938:  $18,900,000  for  the  operation  of  the 
student  aid  program  and  $33,900,000  for  work  projects. 
Practically  all  Federal  funds  are  expended  in  payments 
to  project  workers.  On  the  student  aid  program  all 
nonlabor  costs  are  borne  by  the  participating  institu- 
tions. On  work  projects  sponsors  have  borne  nearly 
12  percent  of  total  costs  (in  recent  months  approxi- 
mately 20  percent),  largely  in  supplying  supervisory 
services  and  meeting  various  nonlabor  expenses. 


The  appropriation  of  $75,000,000  to  the  Natiouiil 
Youth  Administration  through  the  ERA  Act  of  1938 
will  make  possible  the  assistance  of  approximately 
600,000  young  persons  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
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Althoiigli  the  NYA  was  established  within  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  its  executive  director  is 
also  deputy  administrator  of  the  WPA,  administra- 
tively the  two  agencies  are  distinct.  Youth  adminis- 
trations that  function  separately  and  apart  from  the 
State  Works  Progress  Administrations  have  been  set 
up  in  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  New 
York  City,  and  for  conducting  the  student  aid  program, 
in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  order  to  avoid 
setting  up  duplicate  services,  however,  the  NYA  oper- 
ates through  the  WPA  in  such  matters  as  finance,  em- 
ploj'ment,  safety,  and  statistics.  A  State  youth  direc- 
tor appointed  in  each  State  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  program  of  the  State. 

The  NYA  is  assisted  in  the  operation  of  its  programs 
by  an  executive  committee  and  a  national  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  President  and  composed 
of  persons  representing  labor,  business,  agriculture, 
education,  and  youth.  These  committees  advise  on 
and  approve  general  administrative  policies  and  objec- 
tives. Similar  State  and  local  advisory  committees, 
appointed  by  the  State  youth  directors,  have  contrib- 
uted in  a  large  measure  to  the  development  of  work 
projects  which  are  suitable  to  the  needs  both  of  the 
local  youth  and  of  the  communities.  The  combined 
membership  of  the  State  committees  totals  650  men 
and  women.  The  2,600  local  committees  have  a  total 
membership  of  1.5, .500  men  and  women.  Existin;.^' 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  communities  alsd 
cooperate  in  tiie  operation  of  NYA  jirogranis. 

The  Student  Aid  Program 

The  NYA  student  aid  program  gives  part-time 
employment  to  students  who,  without  this  assistance, 
would  be  nnable   to  continue   their  education.     This 


leprosents  a  continuation  of  tlu^  FERA  college  student 
aid  program,  expanded  to  inchKle  assistance  to  high- 
school  students  and  some  elementary-school  pupils, 
])rovided  they  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  in- 
clusive, and  thus  satisfy  the  age  requirement  as  to 
eligibility. 

Participatins  Institutions 

Only  "non-profit-making  and  tax-exempt,  bona  fide 
educational  institutions"  may  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram; certification  of  the  eligibility  of  a  school  is  made 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  education.  The  under- 
graduate college  aid  program  is  carried  on  in  schools 
^\•hich  require  for  entrance  high-school  graduation  or 
its  equivalent;  the  graduate  aid  program  is  conducted 
in  recognized  universities.  In  May  1938,  NYA  student 
aid  was  extended  in  23,845  institutions.  School  aid 
was  extended  to  students  in  22,189  secondary  schools. 
Of  the  1,656  colleges  and  universities  which  assisted 
college  imdergraduates  and  graduates,  1,499  extended 
aid  to  undergraduate  students  only,  141  to  both 
graduates  and  imdergraduates,  and  16  to  graduates 
only. 

Table  38. — Number  op  Institutions  PARXiriPATiNfi  i.v    the 
XYA  Student  Aid  Program,  by  Types  of  Aid 


M 

\r  ]9.3fi,  1937,  AND  1 

fSS 

Type  nf  Aid 

May  1930 

May  1937 

May  1938 

Tota, 

18,  29.1 

22,  500 

23.  845 

.School  aid 

16,658 
1,637 

20,816 
1,684 

22  189 

College  aid  only 

'l79 
33 

1,496 
172 

1,499 

College  and  graduate  aid 

141 

For  institutions  participating  in  the  school  aid  pro- 
gram, employment  quotas  are  established  for  individual 
schools  within  the  States  on  the  basis  of  relative  relief 
needs  of  particular  localities  or  regions  of  the  State  and 
school  enrollments.  The  number  of  students  receiving 
NYA  aid  in  each  school  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  regular  enrollment  except  upon  spe- 
cial approval  of  the  State  youth  director.  Similar  cri- 
teria are  used  in  determining  the  distriljiition  of  funds 
among  the  States. 

For  college  aid  each  institution's  montlily  fund  quota 
amounts  to  8  percent  of  the  previous  year's  enrollment 
of  full-time  students  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  in- 
elusive,  multiplietl  by  $15  (the  maximum  monthly  aver- 
age for  a  college  aid  recipient).  No  special  allotments 
are  made  for  graduate  aid,  but  each  institution  may 
extend  aid  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay  to  graduate  students 
than  to  undergraduate  students,  the  funds  coming  from 
the  general  fund  quota.  Wliere  it  is  found  that  the 
fund  quota  for  an  institution  is  in  excess  of  the  need, 
the  State  youth  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  may 


transfer  the  excess  funds  to  an  institution  whose  quota 
is  insufficient.  Within  each  institution  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  assignment  of  more  students  than  are 
provided  for  in  the  fund  quotas  at  a  proportionately 
lower  monthly  rate  of  pay. 

Employment 

Officials  of  participating  schools  decide  on  the  eligi- 
bility of  students  according  to  general  requirements  of 
the  NYA.  Primary  consideration  is  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  student  needs  assistance  in 
order  to  be  able  to  enter  or  remain  in  school.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  and  the  age  requirement  already  cited,  are 
citizenship  or  declaration  of  intent  to  become  a  citizen, 
good  character,  ability  to  perform  good  scholastic  work 
while  receiving  student  aid,  and  the  carrying  of  at  least 
tiiree-fourths  of  the  normal  scholastic  schedule. 

The  work  performed  by  students  in  earning  their  al- 
lowances must  be  practical  and  useful  and  adapted  to 
the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  students.  It  may  be 
supplemental  to  the  usual  work  of  the  institution  but 
must  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  workers  normally 
paid  from  other  funds.  Within  these  limitations  and 
operating  in  accordance  with  a  work  plan  prepared  by 
the  school  and  approved  by  the  State  NYA  director, 
selection  of  work  to  be  done  and  assignment  of  eligible 
students  to  work  are  the  responsibility  of  school  offi- 
cials. Varied  types  of  work  are  performed  under  the 
supervision  of  teachers  and  other  school  employees,  in- 
cluding clerical,  construction,  library,  mimeographing, 
ground  and  building  maintenance,  research,  home  eco- 
nomics, art,  laboratory,  and 
recreation  work. 

The  NYA  student  aid  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  in 
the  fall  of  1935  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following 
year  more  than  300,000 
young  persons  were  partici- 
pating. The  number  of  stu- 
dents receiving  aid  in  each 
month  since  September  1935 
is  shown  by  types  of  insti- 
tutions in  Table  39.  In 
May  1938,  326,644  students 
were  receiving  assistance. 
Of  this  number  225,5  54 
were  school  aid  recipients, 
98,563  were  undergraduate 
college  students,  and  2,527 
were  graduate  college  stu- 
dents. This  total  is  about 
99,000  below  the  May  1937 
total.  The  current  scope  of 
the  student  aid  program  is 


LB  .39. —  XuMBEU  OP  Studk: 
Student  Aid  Program,  b 
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r.S   As.'<I.STED  UNDER  THE    XV.\ 

'1'ype.s  op  In.stitution.s 


Monthly— September  lo.'is  ■ 


Month 

Total 

School 

College 

Oraduata 

I9SS 
Sentember 

234.  450 
282,829 

300,  490 
351,302 

398,  302 
214,  003 

1,707 
62,  969 
341,  583 
400.2.53 
412,210 

418,  721 
428.  818 

442.  ion 

44:l.  MKfi 
24<l!  S20 

26,  163 
7.5,  033 
118,273 
159,  1.W 

189,031 
227,  629 

256,  700 
275.  .544 
206,304 
127,  121 

239 

1,707 
,52,165 
207,  984 

257,  475 
270,  464 

276,584 
283,  738 
294,  4.5B 
297,  S71 
280,  427 
153,  168 

8,700 
104,909 
111.600 
118,453 

112,654 
118,623 
117,287 
122,498 
125,  758 
80,932 

c^S^  ::::::::;:::::::;:::::::::::::: 

5  218 

me 

6  0.50 

March 

May .::;:";;::;::;::;;;;;;:;:   ; 

r^ 

June 

September 

10,730 
128:771 
137,  250 
136,  572 

136,733 
1.39,  .541 
142,  127 

m.  841 
92,  382 

84 

October 

4  858 

December^;::::::::::::;:.;.:.:::::;" 

mr 

February..:::;:; 

March. 

^-::::::::::;:::::;::::::::::;;::: 

.5.  517 
.5.  416 
5.426 

July 

30,  J? 
244,648 
284,  535 
30*;  979 

310, 877 
321,  357 
328,  159 
335,  401 
326,  644 

31,7^ 
155,  793 
189,  180 
206,051 

212,471 
220,612 
226,  466 
233,  677 
225,  554 

4,088 

96:393 

95,  903- 
98:  177 
99,  071 
99, 126 
98,  563 

2  024 

November 

2  318 

19SS 

2  568 

March 

Aoril 

2,622 
2,598 

May - 

rougldy  equivalent  to  that  of  the  school  year  1935-36. 
The  practical  discontinuance  of  the  student  aid  program 
in  the  summer  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  the  sum- 
mer vacations  of  schools  and  colleges. 


NYA    STUDENT    AID   EMPLOYMENT 
BY    SCHOOL     YEARS 

1935  -  38 


WORKS   I'KOCltKSS   A  1  iM  I M 
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Table  40. — Number  op  Students  Assisted  under  the  NYA 
Student  Aid  Program,  by  Types  op  Institutions  and  bv 
Sex 

May  1938 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Number    Percent 

Number 

Percent 

326,641 

163,723             50.1 

162, 921 

School 

College 

223.  664 
98,  663 
2.527 

104.  128 
57,714 

46.2 
58.6 
74.4 

121,426 

40,849 

646 

63.8 
41.4 

25.  6 

Approximately  half  of  the  student  aid  recipients  in 
May  1938  were  girls.  Among  the  school  aid  recipients 
the  girls  slightly  outnumbered  the  boys.  Young  wom- 
en represented  41  percent  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
lege students  receiving  NYA  aid  and  26  percent  of  the 
recipients  of  graduate  aid. 

Hours  and  Earninss 

Secondary-school  students  may  earn  up  to  $6  each 
month.  Undergraduate  college  students  may  earn  not 
more  than  $20  in  any  single  school  month.  Graduate 
students  may  earn  up  to  $40  in  one  month,  the  average 
for  the  group  throughout  the  school  year  not  to  exceed 
$30.  For  all  recipients  in  any  college  or  university, 
however,  the  average  may  not  exceed  $15  a  month. 
Hourly  rates  of  pay  at  which  students  are  employed  as 
they  earn  the  monthly  allowances  are  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  in  the  institution  or  locality  for  the  same  type 
of  work.  Hours  of  work  in  secondary  schools  must  not 
exceed  7  a  day  on  nonschool  days,  3  on  school  days,  and 
20  a  week.  For  college  students  8  hours  a  day  and  30 
hours  a  week  (40  hours  a  week  during  vacation  periods) 
are  maximum  amounts  permitted.  In  May  1938, 
average  monthly  earnhigs  were  $4.74  for  school  aid  re- 
cipients, $12.89  for  undergraduate  college  students,  and 
$18.85  for  graduate  students.     Those  and  comparable 

Table  41. — Average  Hourly  and  Monthly  Karnings  of 
Students  Assisted  under  the  NY.\  Student  Aid  Program, 
by  Types  op  In.stitutions 


Selected  Months— November  1935  to 

May  19 

8 

Total 

School 

College 

Graduate 

Month 

Hourly 

Month- 

Hourly 

Month- 
ly 

Hourly 

Month- 
ly 

Hourly 

Month- 
ly 

WSS 

November.... 

$0. 307 

$8.94 

$0.  238 

$5.  23 

$0.  331 

$12.  42 

$0,516 

$19.44 

1936 

May 

November.... 

.290 
.293 

8.92 

7.81 

.243 
.243 

5.80 
4.82 

.325 
.329 

14.89 
12  79 

..509 
.523 

21.56 
23.  .59 

1937 

May 

November.... 

.292 

8.58 

.246 
.244 

5.36 
4.41 

..129 
.330 

14.41 
11.92 

!485 

24.07 

ms 

May....- 

.287 

7.31 

.246 

4.74 

.328 

12.89 

.471 

18.85 

figuics  for  selected  earlier  months  are  shown  in  Tabic 
41.  Such  payments  account  for  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  the  student  aid  program.  In  Table  48  below, 
total  expenditures  for  this  program  are  shown  for 
selected  periods. 

Applicants  Approved  (or  Student  Aid 

Applications  for  student  aid  filed  by  students  for  the 
school  year  1937-38  serve  to  indicate  the  character- 
istics of  the  student  aid  appUcants  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  characteristics  of  the  recipients  of  student 
aid.  From  the  334,000  applications  approved  tlu-ough 
December  1937,  data  have  been  derived  on  the  number 
of  approved  applicants  in  each  school  grade,  the  age 
and  sex  of  applicants,  and  characteristics  of  their 
families. 


Table    42. 


-  Number    of    Approved    Applioaj 
Student  Aid,  by  School  Grade 


School  Year  1937-38 


School  Grade 

Number 

Percent  >■ 

School  aid 

Total 

227,007 

100.0 

IMS 
21,  648 
42,421 
71,  771 
75,524 
1.6.59 
4,280 

Ninth 

9.7 

Tenth 

19. 1 

32.2 

Unknown 

College  aid 

107,214 

Fr    hman 

31,064 
30,897 
21,840 
18  188 
3: 178 
2,057 

29.5 

29.4 

Graduate 

3.0 

Percentages  are  based  on  total  applicants  of  known  grade. 


Applicants  approved  for  school  aid  comprised  68 
percent  of  the  total.  That  nearly  two-thirds  of  these 
applicants  were  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  is 
explained  by  the  miniinuni  ai;e  limitation  of  16  years. 
About  a  fifth  of  the  applicants  wcie  in  the  tenth  grade. 
In  addition  to  those  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
the  total  included  a  few  students  in  grades  below  the 
eighth  and  a  few  who  wore  taking  courses  in  high  school 
after  gra.hiation. 

More  than  half  of  the  applicants  approved  for  college 
aid  were  freshmen  and  sophmores,  representing  30  and 
29  percent,  respectively.  Juniors  and  seniors  repre- 
sented 21  and  17  percent,  respectively.  Graduate 
students  were  relatively  limited  in  number,  accounting 
for  only  3  percent  of  all  approved  college  aid  applicants. 

In  relation  to  the  total  attenilance  in  the  various 
grailos    as    repoitod    by    the    United    States    Office    of 
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Education,  the  ratio  of  approved  applications  was 
higlier  in  tlie  college  grades  (10  percent)  than  in  the 
school  grades  where  it  ranged  from  7  percent  in  the 
twelfth  grade  to  less  than  1  percent  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Table  43. — Total  School  Attendante  and  Number  of 
Approved  Applicants  for  NYA  Student  Aid,  by  School 
Grades 


Total  School 
Attendance  a 

Approved  Applicants 
for  NYA  Student  Aid  H 

Solinnl  firade 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  school 
attendance 

School  aid 

Eighth 

1,747,390 
1,975,718 
1.623,373 
1.252,017 
1,006,645 

6,458 
22,063 
43:239 
73,  149 
76,975 

0.4 

1.1 

Twelfth 

7.2 

College  aid 

All - 

1,055,360            107,214                   10.2 

*  Source:  Office  of  Education.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education.  Data  by  school 
srade  are  for  1935-36;  data  on  college  attendance  are  for  1933-34. 

B  Data  are  for  school  year  1937-38.  Applicants  whose  grade  ii^  unknown  are  dis- 
tributed proportionately. 

As  may  be  assumed  from  the  predominance  of  school 
aid  applicants,  the  largest  number  of  applicants  were  in 
the  lower  age  brackets,  with  the  16-18-year  age  group 
accountmg  for  nearly  70  percent  of  the  total  approved 
applications.  About  90  percent  of  the  applicants  ap- 
proved for  school  aid  and  25  percent  of  those  for  college 
aid  were  in  this  age  group. 

Table    44. — Percentage    Distribution    of    All    Students 
AND  OF  NYA  Student  Aid  Applicants,  by  Ages 


den'tsA" 

Approved  Applicants  for  NYA  Stu- 
dent Aid  K 

Age 

Total 

School  aid 

College 
and  grad- 
uate aid 

Total 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

16 

33.9 

23.7 
15,6 
9.5 
6.3 
11.0 

24.8 

17!0 
11.3 
7.4 

35.9 
38.0 
16.9 
6.2 
1.9 

7.1 

19...     ...                             

20.. 

19^0 

Associated  with  the  differences  among  the  various 
grades  in  the  proportion  of  students  for  whom  aid  is 
approved  are  the  differences  between  the  age  distribu- 
tions of  the  approved  applicants  and  the  entire  school 
population.  Since  the  percentage  that  student  aid  ap- 
plicants constitute  of  aU  persons  attending  school 
tended  to  increase  with  advance  in  grade,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  concentration  in  the  lower  age  groups 
would  be  less  for  approved  applicants  than  for  all  per- 
sons attending  school.  Evidence  of  this  is  shown  in 
Table  44. 
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Young  men  and  young  women  are  found  in  alxdit 
equal  numbers  among  the  approved  applicants,  paral- 
leling comparable  1930  census  data  on  school  attend- 
ance. For  student  aid  applicants  the  percentages  were 
51.3  for  young  men  and  48.7  for  young  women.  The 
census  figures  show  51.1  percent  of  the  general  school 
population  as  young  men  and  48.9  percent  as  young 
women. 

Almost  a  third  oi  the  total  approved  applicants  were 
members  of  family  groups  of  seven  or  more  persons. 
The  median  size  of  famihes  of  student  aid  applicants 
was  5.3  persons;  of  school  aid  apphcants,  5.6  persons; 
and  of  college  aid  recipients,  4.8  persons. 

Heads  of  the  families  of  which  the  applicants  ap- 
proved for  student  aid  are  members  include  unemployed 
persons,  WPA  workers,  and  workers  in  all  types  of  occu- 
pations. Nearly  17  percent  of  the  heads  of  these  fam- 
ilies were  totally  unemployed.  About  10  percent  were 
employed  on  WPA  projects. 

Of  the  family  heads  who  had  private  employment, 
farm  operators  and  laborers  accounted  for  the  largest 
proportion  (30  percent).  This  occupational  group  also 
predominated,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  (21  percent),  in  the 
total  gainful  workers  reported  by  the  1930  census. 
Unskilled  workers  accounted  for  13  percent  of  the  heads 
of  families  in  the  case  of  applicants,  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  all  gainful  workers  in  1930.  Many  other  family 
heads  were  employed  as  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers 
but  relatively  few  were  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers, proprietors,  office  workers,  or  salesmen. 

The  proportions  of  family  heads  of  school  aid  appli- 
cants in  the  various  occupational  classifications  differed 
markedly  from  those  of  college  aid  applicants.  Farm 
operators  and  laborers  were  reported  as  the  famUy  head 
by  35  percent  of  all  school  aid  apphcants  and  by  22  per- 
cent of  all  college  aid  applicants.  Aside  from  this  occu- 
pational group,  family  heads  of  school  aid  applicants 
were  for  the  most  part  unskilled,  semiskilled,  skilled, 
and  domestic  and  personal  service  workers.     On  the 
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Table  45. — Percentage  Distribution  of  All  Gainful 
Workers  and  op  Employed  Family  Heads  of  NYA  Stu- 
dent Aid  Applicants,  by  Occupations 
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AUOain- 

ful 
Workers' 

Family  Heads  of  Approved  Appli- 
cants for  NYA  Student  Aid  » 

Total 

School  aid 
applicr.nts 

College  aid 
applicants 

Total - 

100.0 

100.  n 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional  and  tachnical  workers. . . 
Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  c. 

Office  workers ... 

Salesmen  and  kindred  workers.  _ 

Skilled  workers 

.i.3 
7.2 
S.4 
6.9 
12.9 

12!  5 

8.  S 

5.3 

It 
.i.  1 

13.2 
13.6 
12.9 

9  1 

2.4 
2.f. 
2.7 

in  7 

10.9 
12.3 
8.3 
9.0 

l.T    0 

Semiskilled  workers 

Unskilled  workers  D 

Domestic  and  personal  service  w  ork- 

10.8 
0.3 

30  0  1               3S  0 

22.0 

A  Source:  1930  Census,  Occupations,  Vol.  V.    Vnemploved  persons  a 
the  distribution. 

B  Data  are  for  school  year  1937-38.  Ui 
sons  who.se  occupations  are  unknown  a 
family  heads  repre,sented  16.7  jiercent,  9 
total  family  heads. 

c  Excludes  farm  operators. 

D  Excludes  farm  laborers. 


other  hand,  college  aid  applicants  belonged  to  families 
whose  chief  wage  earners  were  more  evenly  distributed 
among  all  occupational  groups,  including,  besides  many 
skilled  and  semiskilled  workers,  relatively  large  num- 
bers of  proprietors  and  managers  of  business  enter- 
prises, persons  in  professional  and  technical  positions, 
salesmen,  and  office  workers.  The  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  family  heads  of  approved  student  aid  appli- 
cants is  shown  in  Table  45. 

The  median  annual  family  income  of  student  aid 
applicants  was  $703.  The  median  for  famihes  of 
approved  school  aid  appUcants  was  $563  and  for  families 
of  approved  college  aid  applicants,  $1,163.  Only  32 
percent  of  the  applicants  were  from  families  with  in- 
comes of  $1,000  or  more. 

Work  Projects 

The  work  program  of  thf>  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration gives  part-time  employment  on  work  projects 
to  needy  young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24 
inclusive  who  are  no  longer  in  school.  By  this  means 
young  people  are  given  some  assistance  in  case  of  need 
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and  are  enabled  to  acquire  work  habits  and  experience 
invaluable  to  their  location  in  private  employment. 

Preference  in  employment  on  the  NYA  work  pro- 
gram is  given  to  young  persons  certified  by  public 
relief  agencies  as  in  need  of  relief.  Except  with  the 
specific  authorization  of  the  Federal  Works  Progress 
Administration  at  least  90  percent  of  the  workers  on 
each  project  must  be  so  certified.  Noncertified  persons 
are  employed  chiefly  in  supervisory  capacities. 

The  State  youth  director  has  the  responsibility  of 
working  out  arrangements  mth  the  relief  agencies 
whereby  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  so 
that  determination  can  readily  be  made  of  the  size  of 
the  employable  load  of  persons  eligible  for  NYA  em- 
ployment. Eligibility  is  dependent  upon  a  youth's 
being  a  member  of  a  family  in  need  of  relief,  regardless 
of  whether  the  primary  wage  earner  is  employed  on 
projects  of  the  WPA  or  other  Federal  agencies  or  cer- 
tified for  such  employment,  or  is  a  member  of  a  family 
eligible  for  any  form  of  public  assistance. 

Initial  assignment  of  young  persons  to  projects  is 
made  by  the  WPA  Division  of  Employment.  Requi- 
sitions for  workers  made  out  by  the  State  youth  director 
or  his  representatives  are  filled  by  the  Employment 
Division  after  the  State  youth  director  interviews  the 
yomig  persons  as  to  their  qualifications  and  makes 
recommendations  concerning  their  proper  placement 
and  occupational  classification.  In  making  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  WPA  Division  of  Employment  the 
director  gives  consideration  to  individual  need  for  re- 
habilitation, work  experience,  and  training.  All  per- 
sons employed  on  NYA  work  must  maintain  active 
registration  with  the  employment  offices  of  the  United 
States  Emploj'ment  Service,  which  make  referrals  of 
the  registrants  whenever  suitable  openings  occur  in 
private  industry  or  regular  public  work. 

Any  public,  quasi-public,  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
may  cooperate  in  the  operation  of  a  work  project. 
Such  agencies,  considered  as  cosponsors,  prepare  proj- 
ect applications.  Cosponsors  have  shared  iii  the  ex- 
pense of  project  operation  by  providing  cash,  equip- 
ment and  materials,  or  supervision  to  the  extent  of  12 
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piiceiit  of  total  costs.  Currontly  tliey  are  assuming:  a 
hiikIi  greater  proportion,  about  20  percent. 

Projects  may  be  proposed  for  operation  by  tlic  State 
youth  administration  as  well  as  by  cosponsors.  Within 
tlu'  Hmitation  of  funds  provided,  the  responsibility  for 
pniniotion  and  approval  of  NYA  work  projects  lies 
with  the  State  youth  directors.  However,  applica- 
tions for  building  construction  projects  where  the  value 
oi  the  materials  requu-ed  is  more  than  $500  and  for 
resident  training  projects  must  be  submitted  to  the 
AVashmgton  ofRce  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion for  approval.  Statistical,  survej^  and  research 
projects  must  be  approved  by  the  Coordinator  of 
Statistical,  Survey,  and  Research  Projects  of  the  WPA 
in  Washmgton. 

The  State  youth  du'ectors  also  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  adequate  supervision  to  insure 
efficient  and  safe  operation  of  all  projects. 

Types  oF  Activity 

The  NYA  work  program  involves  various  types  of 
projects  covering  both  construction  work  and  non- 
construction  activities.  Construction  projects  mclude 
highway,  road,  and  street  work,  remodeling  of  public 
buildings  and  construction  of  new  buildings,  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facihties,  and  conservation  work. 
Nonconstruction  projects  include  a  variety  of  activities 
such  as  sewing,  recreational  leadership,  museum  work, 
school  lunches,  clerical  and  stenographic  work,  library 
service  and  book  repair,  statistical  and  research  work, 
youth  center  activities,  and  workshop  projects.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  different  types  of  projects  in 
terms  of  employment  provided  is  indicated  in  Table 
47  below. 

In  conjunction  with  the  employment  provided  b_v 
these  projects  courses  have  been  developed  which  are 
correlated  with  the  work  itself.  They  are  given  after 
working  hours  and  employees  are  encouraged  but  not 
required  to  attend.  Instruction  is  given 
by  NYA  super\asors,  teachers  from  the 
adult  education  division  of  the  WPA, 
county  agents,  home  demonstration 
agents,  vocational  agricidture  teachers, 
and  public  health  nurses.  Such  courses, 
however,  do  not  supplement  all  NYA 
work  projects  but  rather  are  dependent 
upon  local  facilities  and  initiative. 

Resident  Training  Centers 

A  rapidly  expandmg  phase  of  the  work 
program  is  the  operation  of  resident 
training  centers  for  out-of-school  unem- 
])loyed  youth  who  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
rural   areas  and    small    communities. 


The  number  of  youth  on  resident  projects  increased 
from  800  in  September  1937  to  7,900  in  June  1938. 
These  projects  provide  work  experience  and  related 
instruction  in  agriculture,  shop  work,  construction,  and 
homemaking  and  are  designed  to  permit  project  workers 
to  reside  at  the  site  of  the  project.  By  the  end  of  June 
1938,  about  250  resident  projects  located  in  41  States 
had  been  established  or  approved.  Most  of  them  are 
located  at  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  teach- 
ers colleges,  vocational  schools,  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial high  schools,  experiment  stations,  conservation 
areas,  and  hospitals. 

Through  the  construction  and  renovation  of  buildings, 
farming  according  to  approved  methods,  shop  work,  and 
work  in  homemaking,  boys  and  girls  learn  and  apply 
approved  methods  and  develop  sound  work  habits. 
Boys  working  on  construction  jobs  and  in  shops  learn 
the  fmidamentals  of  construction  work  and  how  to 
handle  tools.  Boys  employed  on  agricultural  projects 
study  different  phases  of  scientific  farming  and  methods 
of  crop  control  and  learn  how  to  erect  farm  buildings. 
Girls  learn  the  fundamentals  of  budgeting  and  diet,  of 
health,  and  of  home  nursmg.  Along  with  the  work  on 
the  projects  the  young  people  in  resident  training 
centers  attend  classes  in  poultry  and  stock  raising, 
dairying,  farm  macliinery  and  automobile  mechanics, 
electricity,  machine  shop  work,  welding,  and  home 
economics.  Classes  are  most  frequently  conducted  b}^ 
the  educational  mstitutions  sponsormg  the  projects, 
often  as  part  of  their  regular  work.  Others  are  con- 
ducted by  NYA  mstructors  and  teachers  emplo3^ed  on 
WPA  education  projects.  On  the  average,  each  person 
employed  on  the  resident  training  projects  in  March 
was  enrolled  in  four  classes. 

Resident  training  centers  are  operated  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  projects  except  that  young  people  live 
on  the  site  of  the  project  for  a  period  ranging  from  tlu-ee 
to  six  months  and  earn  their  subsistence  through  work 
performed.     In    addition    to    subsistence    each   j'oung 
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person  receives  a  small  amount  of  cash  each  month  for 
personal  needs.  Both  subsistence  costs  and  cash  pay- 
ments vary  considerably  among  projects  but  in  most 
instances  total  between  $17.50  and  $28.00.  In  March 
the  average  was  $24.98,  with  subsistence  accoimting  for 
about  two-thirds  and  cash  payments  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  amoumt. 
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The  general  nature  of  the 
work  performed  on  NYA 
projects  and  the  relative  em- 
phasis on  different  kinds  of 
activities  are  indicated  by 
the  numbers  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  various 
types  of  projects.  Table  47 
shows  the  distribution  by 
types  of  projects  of  the  155,- 
000  j'oung  persons  em- 
ployed in  March  1938.  The 
largest  proportion  of  em- 
ployees were  engaged  on  cleri- 
cal projects,  which  accounted 
for  almost  20  percent  of  all 
NYA  workers  (15  percent 
working  for  governmental 
agencies  and  4  percent  for 
nongovernmental  agencies 
,o/«s  p,»«..s5  »»-,.,i™.,o.  un  such   as  health   associations 

and  welfare  organizations). 
Almost  10  percent  of  the  NYA  workers  were  employed 
on  sewing  projects  and  about  the  same  number  on 
workshop  projects.  Other  types  of  projects  to  which 
substantial  numbers  were  assigned  were  recreational 
facility  and  public  buildings  projects,  each  accounting 
for  nearly  13  percent  of  the  NYA  workers. 


Employment 

Operations  on  the  NYA  work  program  were  begun  in 
January  1936  and  by  June  of  that  year  184,000  persons 
were  at  work.  After  moderate  reductions  in  the  sum- 
mer months  NYA  work  project  employment  expanded, 
reaching  a  peak  of  more  than  190,000  workers  m  March 
and  AprU  1937.  Subsequently  the  number  at  work 
declined  steadily  to  123,000  m  October.  Increases 
since  October  1937  brought  the  total  to  179,000  persons 
by  May  1938.  The  number  employed  during  each 
month  of  the  program's  operation  is  given  in  Table  46. 

Prior  to  Alay  1937  more  young  men  than  young 
women  were  employed  on  NYA  projects,  but  from  May 
through  December  of  that  year  well  over  half  of  the 
NYA  work  project  employees  were  young  women. 
Since  January  1938,  however,  young  men  have  ac- 
counted for  the  greater  share  of  project  workers  as 
may  be  seen  in  Chart  10.  Of  the  179,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  May  1938,  yoimg  men  outnumbered  young 
women  by  about  20,000. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  work  project  program, 
persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief  have  represented  at 
least  95  percent  of  all  workers  employed  on  NYA  proj- 
ects. Of  the  total  number  employed  in  May  1938, 
96.5  percent  were  so  certified. 


T.iBLE  46. —  Employment  on  XYA  Work   Projects,   by  Sex 
AND  BY  Relief  Status 


MONTHLT- 

-January  1936  to  Mat  1938 

Month 

Total 

Men 

Persons  Certified  as 
in  Need  of  Relief 

Xumber 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

1936 

16.751 

W. 
181,  279 
177,  846 
184,256 

164.  792 

ini.r-1 

\7's'u«. 

184,807 
189,  298 
191.  576 
192, 132 
184,556 
172,816 

149,836 
133,111 

122:827 
127,  279 
136,026 

145,961 
162;  105 
154,833 
158,890 
179,274 

10, 179 
47  676 
97;  872 

100,989 

88,600 
So.  385 

94,799 
96.992 
97.  730 
96,393 

89. 135 
81,940 

70.267 
62, 148 
59, 105 
56.  850 
58,986 
65,  870 

73,308 

81. 136 
85.301 
99,738 

60.8 

59:9 
58.3 
56.2 
54.8 

5L5 
50.7 
51.0 

51.3 
51.2 
51.0 
50.2 
48.3 
47.4 

46.9 
46.7 
46.5 
46.3 
46.3 
48.4 

50.2 
51.4 
52.4 
53.7 
55.6 

15,760 
75,130 
157,240 
174,015 
170,436 
176,291 

156,699 
154, 131 
159,048 
158.412 
164.799 
170,  431 

177,015 
181,045 
183,666 
184,477 
177, 155 
165,698 

143,  397 
127,399 
121,764 
117,684 
122,255 
130,496 

140.041 
146.091 
148.900 
1.M.093 
173.060 

MmcT*' """ 

96.2 

ADril 

95.9 

>i^::::::::;:::::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

95.0 

August 

Novi-mlirr 
Docemljcr. 

;SJ7 

95.4 
95.4 
95.6 
95.6 
95.7 

>iS^;:::::::::::::::::::: 

95.9 

>iay;:::: : 

96.0 

July.. 

.\ugust.... 

September 

October 

Xovember 

December 

95.7 
95.7 
95.8 
96.1 
95.9 

1938 

March      

95.2 

93.4 
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LE  47  — N0MBER  OP  Persons  Emploted  on  NYA  Work 
Projects,  by  Types  of  Projects  and  by  bEX 


()0 


j 

All  Persons 

Men 

Type  of  Project 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Total - —  - - 

A  154. 809 
6.243 

100.0 
4.0 

A  81, 119 

52.4 
9776 

3,022 
3.221 
19.898 

1.9 

3,001 
3,093 
19,368 

99.3 

Other  highway,  road,  and  street  proj- 

96.0 

97.3 

Construction  of  new  buildings. .  -,- 
Remodeling  and  repairing  of  pubhe 

7.243 

8^023 

19.858 
2.170 

4.7 

2.9 
5.2 

12.8 

liT 

7,158 

4,451 
7:759 

19.337 
2: 078 

10.413 

98.8 
96.1 

Recreational  facilities  (excluding  build- 

97.4 
95.  S 

Conservation 

27,806 

37  4 

. 

13:240 
8,075 

9.4 
8.6 

223 
10.190 

2^ 

1.5 
77.0 

36.6 

Workshops 

hoo].; 

3.833 
4,242 

10.  201 

30.  333 

2.5 
2.7 

eT 
loT 

158 
2.-94 

5.117 

6.930 

4.1 

Resident  training - 

60.2 

22.8 

. 

23.752 
6.581 

9.067 

15.3 
4.3 

5,393 
1.537 

2.476 

22.7 

23.4 

27.3 

2.146 

6,110 

811 

360 
1.006 

.         7^685 

1.4 
3.9 
0.6 

02 
0.7 

sTo 

1,273 
934 
269 

144 
146 

59,3 

Library  service  and  book  repair 

33.2 

40.0 

Art^mi^ic,  drama,  and  writing 

2.051 
5.634 

1.4 
3.6 

1.2 
1            6.7 

57 
89 

'            901 
1        4,660 

2.8 

Youth  center  activities  (n.  e.  c.) 1,782 

Other  projects 1      W.325 

50.6 
45.1 

total  sho 
Note. 


otal  reported  for  the  type  0 
en  in  the  preceding  table. 

t  elsewhere  classified 


i  slightly  smaller  than  the 


NATURE   Ml  SE 


As  would  be  expected,  practically  all  the  workers  on 
construction  projects  are  boys,  and  almost  all  the  jobs 
provided  on  sewing,  nursery,  school  lunch,  and  home 
economics  projects  are  for  girls.  A  preponderance  of 
girls  are  employed  on  white  collar  projects  m  general, 
but  about  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  were  em- 
ployed on  youth  center  activities,  in  the  fields  of  art, 
music,  drama,  and  writing,  and  on  recreational  leader- 
ship projects. 

Physical  Accomplishments 

Any  discussion  of  the  NYA  work  project  program 
must  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  the  youth 
employed  on  tliis  work.  The  extent  of  these  accom- 
plishments m  physical  terms  is  shown  in  a  survey  of 
the  work  finished  tlu-ough  October  1,  1937.  Certain 
outstanding  totals  reported  under  some  200  kinds  of 
construction  and  white  collar  accomplislmient  items  are 
summarized  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

NYA  accomphshments  in  the  field  of  recreation  have 
been  particularly  extensive.     Through  October  1 ,  1937, 
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young  persons  employed  on  NYA  projects  built  725 
new  athletic  fields  and  developed  2S4  new  parks,  some- 
what smaller  on  the  average  than  those  completed  by 
the  WPA  but  together  covering  an  area  in  excess  of 
3,000  acres.  They  completed  over  1,100  new  play- 
grounds, about  half  of  which  are  school  playgrounds. 
For  winter  recreation  more  than  600  new  ice-skating 
rinks  with  a  total  area  of  about  7,500,000  square  feet, 
91  ski  jumps,  and  nearly  200  miles  of  ski  trails  were 
completed  by  October  1,  1937.  For  summer  sports 
1 ,400  horseshoe  courts,  over  900  tennis  courts,  and 
about  180  handball  courts  were  constructed.  Several 
new  swimming  pools  and  wading  pools  have  also  been 
constructed  and  a  few  golf  courses  developed  by  NYA 
project  workers.  In  addition  to  tliis  new  construction 
work  NYA  workers  made  extensive  improvements  to 
recreational  facilities  of  all  these  types.  The  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  recreation  also  include  leader- 
sliip  work  through  the  operation  of  873  community 
centers  and  assistance  at  more  than  13,000  other 
community  recreation  centers. 

The  number  of  public  buildings  completed  by  NYA 
workers  approximates  1,500.  Most  of  these  are  small 
buildings  and  almost  half  are  for  recreational  pur- 
poses— pavilions,  bath  houses,  etc.  Also  included 
among  the  new  buildings  are  public  garages,  ware- 
houses, schools,  and  numerous  small  buildmgs  of  mis- 
cellaneous types  such  as  bus  and  street-car  shelters. 
In  addition,  NYA  workers  renovated  or  remodeled 
over  2,100  public  buildings,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
are  schools. 

The  565  miles  of  road  work  completed  by  October 
1937  was  largely  road  improvement  but  included  a 
small  amount  of  new  construction.  Most  of  the  work 
was  done  on  unpaved  roads  in  rural  areas  and  in  parks. 
NYA  workers  also  built  237  bridges,  most  of  which  are 
small  wooden  spans  averaging  about  25  feet  in  length, 
installed  367  culverts,  made  95,000  street  signs  and 
erected  41,000,  painted  over  2,200,000  feet  of  lines  on 
highways  and  streets,  built  74  miles  of  sidewalks  and 
paths,  and  completed  a  large  amount  of  roadside 
drainage  and  landscaping  work. 

Accomplishments  too  numerous  to  itemize  in  detail 
were  also  reported  in  connection  with  flood  control, 
conservation,  and  sanitation.  Notable  among  these 
is  the  construction  of  about  3,200  small  dams  for  flood 
and  erosion  control  and  similar  purposes,  380  retaining 
walls  and  revetments  totaling  almost  55,000  feet  in 
length,  and  several  miles  of  levees  and  embankments. 
NYA  workers  planted  over  a  million  trees  in  the 
reforestation  of  10,500  acres  of  land,  operated  252 
plant  and  tree  nurseries,  and  established  115  bird  and 
game  sanctuaries.  Landscaping  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  grounds  around  6,000  public  buildings  and  extensive 
drainage  work  for  mosquito  control  and  for  purposes 
other  than  road  improvement  are  also  among  the  work 
completed  on  NYA  projects. 
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Many  of  the  NYA  project  Moi-kcrs,  particularly  the 
young  women,  are  engaged  in  white  collar  work  and 
other  activities  outside  the  construction  field.  Among 
the  accomplishments  in  the  nonconstruction  field  are 
the  estabhshment  of  over  200  traveling  libraries,  about 
600  new  branch  libraries,  and  300  reading  rooms  in 
existing  libraries.  NYA  youth  also  cataloged  some 
2,600,000  volumes  and  renovated  over  3,500,000 
volumes  for  schools  and  public  libraries.  In  NYA 
sewing  rooms  more  than  1,600,000  articles  were  pro- 
duced, almost  three-fourths  of  which  were  articles  of 
clothing.  NYA  workers  canned  or  preserved  more  than 
3,300,000  pounds  of  food  and  served  over  13,000,000 
school  lunches.  Their  health  service  activities  in- 
cluded assistance  at  340  medical  and  dental  clinics, 
not  to  mention  home  examinations  and  nursing  aid  for 
immunization  work. 

Art  and  research  activities  complete  the  broad  classes 
of  NYA  work  program  accomplishments.  By  October 
1,  1937,  young  artists  had  finished  6,700  drawings, 
easel  and  mural  paintings,  and  works  of  sculpture. 
They  had  made  790  etchings,  lithographs,  and  wood- 
blocks, and  over  7,950  posters.  NYA  workers  also 
had  completed  88  planning  surveys  and  118  statistical 
and  research  studies  on  a  mmiber  of  subjects,  usually 
relating  to  youth  problems. 

Expenditures 

During  the  entire  period  of  its  operation  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  has  expended  approxi- 
mately $81,700,000  on  its  work  projects.  About 
$49,200,000  was  spent  in  the  fiscal  years  1936  and  1937, 
as  showTi  in  Table  48.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1938,  expenditures  totaled  $32,500,000.  In  addition 
to  Federal  funds  expended,  cosponsors  of  NYA  proj- 
ects had  expended  $10,978,000  by  June  30,  1938. 

From  the  beginning  of  operations  through  June  30, 
1938,  97  percent  of  the  Federal  expenditures  have  been 

Table  48. — XY.\  Expenditures,  bv  Programs 

Quarterly— October  ISSSthrovgh  June  1938 


Quarter 

Total 

Student  Aid 

Work  Proj- 
ects 

Fourth.,.. 
First 

193.5 
1936 

$.5,401,9.W 

11,  200,  524 
18,915,033 
8,966,749 
17,309,498 

19,511,238 
19,824,711 
7.  640,  803 
12,822,086 

14.492,485 
16,201,131 

152,  310,  901 

$.i,  397,  974 

336,  897 
8,  252,  797 

9.665,915 

10,009,561 

113,720 

5,693,870 

6.  368,  885 
6,  591,  215 

70,  619,  954 

$.3,984 
2  84«  925 

seSiui;:::;;::;:;:::::;::::::;;:::;:::: 

8:629:852 

Fourth 

9, 056,  701 

First, 

1937 

9.845,323 

Second.. 

Tliird 

9,815,150 
7.  527.  083 

Fourth 

7  228  216 

First 

Second 

1938 

8, 123,  noo 

9.609.916 

Cumulative  October  1935  through  June 

for  personal  services.  Of  tlie  cosponsors'  funds, 
$4,329,000  has  been  used  for  labor  costs,  cliiefly  for 
supervision.  The  balance  of  the  cosponsors'  funds 
($6,649,000,  or  about  60  percent)  was  expended  for 
such  nonlabor  items  as  are  necessary  in  carrying  out 
project  work — supplies,  materials,  equipment,  rents, 
and  services. 

Hours  and  Wages 

NYA  project  workers  may  not  exceed  a  maximum  of 
8  hours  of  work  a  day,  40  hours  a  week,  and  (except 
supervisory  and  administrative  employees)  70  hours  a 
month.  Workers  averaged  about  45  hours  a  month 
tluring  1937,  and  in  recent  months,  about  4S  or  49 
hours. 

Payment  for  work  on  NYA  projects  is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  a  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  which  is 
applicable  to  all  workers  except  supervisors  and  admin- 
istrative employees  and  owner-operators  of  trucks, 
teams,  and  equipment.  Wage  rates  vary  with  the 
tlegree  of  skill  required  for  the  job,  and  the  region  of 
the  country  and  the  degree  of  urbanization  of  the 
county  in  which  the  project  is  prosecuted.  Differ- 
entiation is  made  among  four  wage  classes,  three 
regions  of  the  country,  and  two  degrees  of  urbaniza- 

Tablb  49. — Average  Monthly  Hours,  Average  Monthly 
Earnings,  and  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of  All  Persons 
AND  OF  Relief  Persons  Employed  on  NYA  Work  Prciects 

Quarterly— March  1936  to  May  1938 


Avera^e^Monthly 

Averaee  Monthly 
Earnings 

.\verage  Hourly 

Earnings 

Month 

ToWI 

Persons 
certified 
as  in  need 
of  relief 

Total 

Persons 
certified 
as  in  need 
of  relief 

Total 

Persons 
certified 
as  in  need 
of  relief 

me 

March - - 

34.1 
44.3 
43.7 
45.6 

45.6 
45.1 
45.8 
47.6 

49.0 
47.7 

32,5 
42.6 
41,6 

419 
43.5 
45.2 

46.9 

4.').  7 

$13. 17 
16.66 
16.37 
17.01 

16.84 
16.90 
17.23 
17.86 

17.69 
17.14 

$12. 02 
15.35 
14.88 
15.41 

15.31 
15.16 
15.35 
15.93 

1.5.  89 
15.44 

$0,387 
.376 
.375 
.373 

.370 
.375 
.376 
.375 

.361 
.369 

$0,370 
.36(1 

June 

358 

1937 
March 

353 

September _ 

.353 
352 

WHS 

.May 

.338 

tion.  The  schedule  presented  as  Table  2  in  a  pre- 
ceding article  gives  rates,  effective  August  1,  1938,  for 
each  wage  class,  wage  rate  region,  and  urbanization 
group.  These  rates  are  similar  to  the  rates  at  which 
XYA  workers  were  previously  paid  except  for  certain 
minor  differences.     Before  the  changes  were  made  the 
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rates  for  unskilled  workers  in  Regions  II  and  III  were 
slightly  lower.  Also,  the  rates  for  all  NYA  workers  in 
certain  States  (noted  in  the  discussion  accompanying 
the  schedule)  were  lower  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
States  were  then  included  in  regions  to  which  lower 
wage  rates  apply. 

Earnings  of  all  persons  employed  on  NYA  projects 
during  May  (including  supervisors  who  work  full  time) 
averaged  $17.14.  Young  persons  certified  as  in  need 
of  relief  earned,  on  the  average,  $15.44  in  May. 

Hourly  rates  of  pay  consistent  with  the  rates  being 
paid  to  youth  in  the  locality  for  the  same  type  of  work 
are  determined  by  the  State  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istrator in  cooperation  with  the  State  youth  director. 
Hourly  earnings  of  all  persons  employed  on  NYA  proj- 
ects in  May  averaged  36  cents,  and  of  certified  workers, 
34  cents.  Table  49  shows  average  monthly  hours 
worked  and  average  hourly  and  monthly  earnings  for 
selected  periods  since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Guidance  and  Placement 

In  order  to  provide  a  medium  through  which  young 
persons  may  proceed  more  intelligently  in  seeking 
private  employment,  the  NYA  has  rounded  out  its 
program  by  sponsoring  vocational  guidance  and  job 
placement  services.  As  a  step  toward  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  potential  workers  the  NYA  has  prepared 
63  occupational  or  industrial  bulletins  which  seek  to 
give  a  picture  of  specific  industries — their  growth  and 
decline,  the  job  opportunities  available,  and  the  skills 
and  requirements  necessary  for  the  jobs.  Discussions 
of  remuneration,  promotional  opportunities,  and  con- 
ditions of  work  are  included.  Such  information  is  also 
disseminated  by  means  of  career  conferences,  individual 
counseling  services,  radio  programs,  and  occupational 
classes  for  out-of-school  youth. 

NYA  placement  services  for  junior  unemployed 
workers  were  set  up  in  cooperation  with  and  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  State  offices  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  These  serve  the  group  of 
younger  workers  who,  because  of  inexperience  and 
uncertainty  concerning  their  own  abilities  and  im- 
familiarity  with  the  requirements  of  a  job,  need  special 
attention.  Junior  placement  offices  have  been  estab- 
lished in  79  cities  in  32  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Of  the  271,418  young  persons  who  had 
registered  in  these  offices  by  May  1,  1938,  a  total  of 
109,038  had  been  placed  in  private  industry.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  offices  had  visited  62,G()8  private 
employers  to  solicit  jobs  for  young  workers 


WPA  PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 


THROUGH  the  operation  of  useful  public  projects  the 
WPA  has  achieved  its  major  purpose  of  providing 
jobs  for  unemployed  persons  in  need  of  aid.  The  great 
number  of  the  needy  unemployed  and  their  presence  in 
all  walks  of  hfe  and  in  practically  all  sections  of  the 
country  have  made  it  necessary  to  carry  on  a  large  and 
diversiJHed  project  program.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
following  pages  to  describe  briefly  the  scope  and  the 
kind  of  project  activities  conducted  under  the  WPA, 
prefacing  this  with  a  summary  of  the  procedure  for 
operating  projects 

Practically  all  WPA  undertakings  are  sponsored 
locally  by  States  and  counties,  by  municipalities  and 
other  local  subdivisions,  and  by  other  local  public 
bodies  with  power  to  act  in  this  capacity.  Sponsoring 
agencies  initiate  projects  through  the  submission  of 
formal  project  proposals  in  which  it  is  their  responsibihty 
to  include  detailed  plans,  specifications,  cost  estimates, 
and  other  information  indicated  by  the  operating  re- 
quirements of  the  program.  These  proposals  are 
reviewed  in  State  or  local  WPA  offices  to  assure  con- 
formity with  rules  governing  project  ehgibility,  tech- 
nical accuracy  of  cost  estimates  and  specifications,  and 
reasonable  pledges  of  sponsors'  funds  to  aid  in  financing 
the  proposed  work.  For  proposals  meeting  these 
requirements  the  WPA  offices  prepare  project  applica- 
tions which  are  subject  to  further  review  by  technical 
specialists  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  WPA  before 
submission  to  the  President  for  approval.  Notification 
of  final  approval  is  forwarded  to  the  WPA  office  in  the 
State  initiating  the  project;  this  constitutes  authoriza- 
tion for  the  operation  of  the  project. 

Both  the  numbers  of  workers  in  need  of  aid  and  the 
types  of  skills  of  persons  to  be  employed  fluctuate 
with  seasonal  variations  in  the  local  demands  for  labor, 
with  changes  in  general  business  conditions,  and  with 
other  factors  affecting  the  employment  situation.  Thus 
a  much  larger  number  of  project  approvals  is  needed 
than  available  funds  would  seem  to  require,  in  order  to 
enable  WPA  State  administrators  to  select  for  operation 


the  projects  which   are  most  suitable   to  current  local 
needs. 

The  selection  of  projects  for  actual  operation  is 
made  by  State  and  local  WPA  officers  after  considera- 
tion of  the  availability  of  qualified  labor,  time  required 
for  completion,  relationship  to  other  operating  projects, 
cost  of  the  work,  availability  of  both  sponsors'  and 
Federal  funds,  and  other  pertinent  factors.     Prosecu- 

CHART    II 

EXPENDITURES    ON    WPA    PROJECTS 

BY    MAJOR    TYPES  OF  PROJECTS    AND    BY    SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 
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tion  of  work  is  a  function  of  State  WPA  administrations 
with  general  supervision  exercised  by  the  Federal  WPA 
through  the  technical  staffs  of  the  operating  divisions 
located  in  the  central  and  regional  offices.  WPA 
sponsors  in  many  cases  supply  personnel  for  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  work. 

Practically  every  type  of  public  activity  and  service 
is  represented  among  operations  conducted  by  the 
WPA  as  a  result  of  its  policy  of  providing  jobs  for  un- 
employed persons  in  the  field  of  their  training  and  ex- 
perience whenever  possible.  Tables  in  the  appendix  of 
this  report  show  expenditures  and  employment  by  types 
of  projects.  On  either  basis  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  (between  75  and  80  percent)  is  represented  by  con- 
struction work  since  the  bidk  of  the  workers  in  most 
localities  can  best  be  utilized  on  this  type  of  activity. 
Of  the  construction  work  approximately  half  involves 
new  construction  and  the  remainder  is  for  the  recon- 
struction or  improvement  of  existing  facihties.  The 
other  Ivind  of  work — that  outside  the  construction 
field — is  undertaken  to  provide  appropriate  jobs  for 
persons  whose  occupational  background  is  in  educa- 
tional, recreational,  professional,  clerical,  and  other 
nonconstruction  work.  Many  types  of  projects  of  this 
kind,  chiefly  for  white  collar  and  women's  work,  have 
been  developed.  Wliite  collar  and  women's  projects 
are  handled  by  the  State  divisions  of  education, 
recreation,  and  women's  and  professional  projects,  and 
construction  work  of  all  types  is  supervised  by  the  divi- 
sions of  operations.  The  following  summary  of  the 
many  kinds  of  work  undertaken  on  WPA  projects 
adheres  in  general  to  these  administrative  lines. 

Construction  Activities 

Construction  work  of  the  W^PA  has  included  simple 
manual  tasks  as  well  as  complicated  engineermg  jobs. 
It  has  been  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
metropolitan  centers  and  in  remote  rural  areas.  The 
wide  scope  of  the  program  is  reflected  in  the  variety 
of  skills  utilized:  buildings  projects  have  provided 
jobs  for  imskilled  laborers  as  well  as  for  skilled  building 
trades  workers;  highway  projects  have  made  use  of  all 
the  types  of  skills  necessary  both  for  manual  work 
and  for  the  operation  of  equipment  in  grading,  draining, 
and  surfacing  roads,  constructing  bridges  and  culverts, 
and  landscaping  the  roadsides;  and  the  other  types  of 
projects  display  a  similar  diversity  in  the  occupations 
of  workers. 


Highways,  Roads,  and  Streets 

Work  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets  always  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  predominant  activity  of 
the  WPA  program.  Projects  involving  such  work 
accounted  for  $1,613,000,000  of  the  expenditures  of 


Federal  and  sponsors'  funtis  from  the  beginning  of 
WPA  operations  through  March  31,  1938;  early  in 
April  1938  nearly  1,050,000  persons  were  employed  on 
this  work.  In  terms  of  both  expenditures  and  employ- 
ment the  liighway,  road,  and  street  projects  of  the 
WPA  represent  well  over  a  third  of  the  total  WPA 
program.  (See  Chart  1 1  and  Tables  V,  VI,  XIV,  and 
XV.)  These  undertakings  constitute  more  than  a 
third  of  aU  WPA  work  in  the  majority  of  States,  and  in 
five  States  (Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  and  West  Virginia)  about  half  the  program  is 
devoted  to  highway,  road,  and  street  work. 

Street  improvement  is  one  of  the  largest  items  of 
WPA  work  in  municipalities  where  the  need  for  tliis 
type  of  civic  improvement  has  been  accentuated  in 
recent  years  by  increasingly  congested  traffic  conditions. 
The  work  ranges  all  the  way  from  construction  of 
heavy  pavements  of  finished  asphalt  or  concrete  to  the 
opening  up  of  dirt  streets  in  small  communities.  Many 
projects  involve  widening  streets  to  permit  additional 
lanes  of  traffic  on  principal  thoroughfares.  Replacing 
cobblestone,  brick,  or  other  worn-out  and  inadequate 
surfacing  and  repaving  after  the  removal  of  car  tracks 
figure  largely  in  many  municipal  programs.  Some 
street  improvement  programs  include  the  construction 
of  underpasses  at  congested  intersections  to  eliminate 
driving  hazards  and  speed  up  the  flow  of  traffic.  In 
suburban  areas  much  drainage  and  grading  work  is 
done  and  asphaltic  surfaces  adequate  for  light  traffic 
are  laid.  Sidewalks  also  have  been  newly  built  or 
replaced  in  many  cities. 

Work  on  highways  and  roads  constitutes  an  even 
more  important  phase  of  the  WPA  program  in  rural 
areas  than  in  urban  centers  and  involves  chiefly  im- 
provement and  reconstruction  of  farm-to-market  roads 
and   of  county  and   township  roads.     The  relatively 
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large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers  that  may  be 
employed  on  work  of  this  sort  make  it  well  suited  for 
inclusion  in  the  WPA  program  in  rural  areas.  Illus- 
trative of  the  extent  of  rural  roadwork  in  many  States 
is  the  program  operating  in  Tennessee,  where  most  of 
the  State's  95  counties  have  been  cooperating  with  the 
WPA  in  the  improvement  of  farm-to-market  roads. 
County  funds  previously  were  too  limited  even  for 
adequate  maintenance  work,  but  when  these  were 
augmented  by  WPA  funds  for  labor  and  some  material 
costs  the  general  improvement  and  resurfacing  of  old 
roads  and  the  widening  of  roadways  to  between  18  antl 
24  feet  became  possible.  New  construction  has  also 
been  undertaken  and  projects  for  grading,  drainage, 
and  surfacing  with  crushed  limestone,  gravel,  or  other 
materials  are  producing  new  roads  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  Such  new  roads  are  at  least  20  feet  in  width 
and  generally  free  from  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves. 
Much  bridge  construction  work  is  included  in  the 
highway  program  not  only  of  Tennessee  but  of  all  the 
States.     A  large  part  of  this  kind  of  work  is  the  con- 


struction of  small  bridges  of  treateil  timber  or  concrete, 
wide  enough  for  two-way  traffic.  In  more  populous 
areas  the  work  often  accomplishes  the  replacement  of 
outmoded  bridges  with  new  structures  capable  of 
bearing  the  increasingly  heavy  ])urden  of  modern  truck 
and  bus  traffic. 

Public  Buildings 

Construction  of  public  buiklings  provided  employ- 
ment to  187,000  WPA  workers  during  the  week  ending 
April  2,  1938,  but  employment,  as  well  as  funds  ex- 
pended (totaling  $509,000,000  through  March  31, 
1938),  varies  considerably  in  relative  importance  from 
one  State  to  another — from  a  small  percentage  up  to  as 
much  as  26  percent  of  the  State  totals.  That  this  type 
of  work  often  requires  relatively  large  amomits  of 
sponsors'  funds  to  cover  nonlabor  costs  is  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  variation. 

Buildings  for  educational  purj^oses  account  for  about 
one-third  of  the  public  buildings  employment  and  funds 
totals.  Educational  buildings  that  had  become  obso- 
lete or  fallen  into  disrepair  during  depression  years  are 
being  remodeled  and  modernized,  and  many  new 
structures  are  being  erected.  Towns  wliich  have  been 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  send  their 
young  people  to  high  schools  in  neighboring  communi- 
ties are  cooperating  with  the  WPA  to  make  their  own 
school  facilities  adequate  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  jobs  for  their  rmemployed  residents.  Con- 
solidated school  districts  are  sponsoring  new  buildings 
to  replace  local,  one-room  grade  schools.  Besides 
provitling  facilities  for  larger  numbers  of  children  the 
new  buildings  in  many  instances  also  serve  as  centers 
for  a  variety  of  community  acti\aties.  In  addition 
to  the  projects  for  school  buildings,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  are  operated  in  rural  areas,  projects  involving 
work  on  libraries,  museums,  and  dormitories  and 
laboratories  for  colleges  and  universities  are  included 
under  the  heading  of  educational  buildings  work. 
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Many  of  the  WPA  buildings  are  for  social  and 
recreational  purposes.  Auditoriums  and  civic  centers 
are  being  constructed.  Gymnasiums  are  being  added 
to  schools  and  various  public  institutions.  Stadia, 
some  of  which  wiU  contain  seats  for  many  thousands  of 
persons,  are  also  included,  as  are  park  pavilions,  bath 
houses,  and  biological  and  zoological  buildings.  Work 
of  tills  nature  is  about  half  as  important  in  the  public 
buildings  total  as  is  work  on  educational  buildings. 

Only  a  little  less  important  in  the  public  buildings 
group  are  the  projects  for  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  charitable,  medical,  and  mental  institutional 
buildings  such  as  hospitals,  climes,  and  sanatoriums  for 
infantile  paralysis  and  tubercidosis  patients.  Projects 
for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  city  halls, 
town  halls,  courthouses,  police  stations,  and  other 
administrative  buildings  make  up  almost  as  large  a 
jHoportion  of  the  buildings  program.  The  remainder 
consists  chiefly  of  work  on  buildings  such  as  armories, 
arsenals,  and  barracks. 

Parks  and  Other  Recreational  Facilities 

The  development  of  parks  and  other  recreational 
facilities  imder  the  WPA  program  is  about  as  important 
in  terms  of  either  expenditures  or  employment  as  is  the 
work  on  public  buildings.  Undertaldngs  of  tins  type, 
which  have  received  particular  emphasis  in  urban 
centers,  include  the  improvement  of  e.xistmg  parks 
through  the  construction  and  reconditioning  of  roads 
and  walks,  lagoons,  and  wading  and  swimming  pools, 
together  with  the  necessary  landscaping,  and  also  the 
development  of  new  parks.  In  large  cities  the  park 
improvements  frequently  involve  the  construction  of 
band  shells  and  pavUions,  and  sometimes  outdoor 
theaters  with  seating  capacities  numbered  in  thousands 
of  persons.  Municipal  recreation  projects  provide 
facilities  for  practically  every  form  of  sport — baseball 
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diamonds,  cricket  fields,  tennis  and  scjuash  coiu-ts, 
and  golf  courses — and  particularly  for  play  areas  to 
keep  children  of  preschool  age  off  the  streets.  Such 
recreational  facilities  are  also  developed  through  the 
improvement  of  school  grounds  where  space  is  available. 

Sewer  Systems  and  Other  Utilities 

Sewer  and  water  supply  systems  and  other  utilities 
are  types  of  work  particularly  emphasized  in  urban 
areas.  Such  projects  (representing  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  WPA  program)  provided  employment  to  263,- 
000  WPA  workers  m  the  week  ending  April  2,  1938,  and 
accounted  for  $450,000,000  of  the  Federal  and  sponsors' 
expenditures  on  WPA  work  through  March  31,  1938. 
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Table  50. — WPA  Airport  and  Airway  Projects:    Number  and  Value  of  Approved  Project.s,  Xtjmber  and  Federal  Kxpene 
TFREs  ox  Projects  Placed  in  Operation,  and  De.scriptiox  of  Selected  Active  Projects 
Throvgh  March  31.  1938 


All  Airport  and  Airway  Projects 

Partial  List  oflmportant  Airport  Projects  Active  on  March  31, 1938  » 

State 

Approved  projects 

Projects  placed 
in  operation 

Location 

Num- 
ber 

Value  in 
Federal 
and  spon- 
sors' funds 

Num- 
ber 

Federal 

Brief  description  of « crk  authorized 

Total 

1.796 

»172,523.430 

l.IM 

$84,507,924 

Birmingham 

Tuscaloosa 

Little  Rock.";;:;: 

San  Diego 

AlahaTiia 

77 

12 

18 

88 

27 
27 

4,027,130 

504.706 
457,  876 

24,069,631 

1,549,613 
4,  217;  523 

36 

10 
62 

18 
19 

1,404,551 

167,676 
199,327 

10,400,872 

765,125 
1,293,412 

Construct  2  paved  runways,  administration  building,  drill  hall,  swimming  pool,  aprons. 
Clear,  grade,  drain,  sod.  and  fence  entire  area  for  all-way  airport.    Construct  hangar. 
Pave  3  runways,  level  and  drain  field.    Extend  lighting  system. 
Grade  and  pave  runways.    Improve  National  Guard  and  city  hangars.    Extend  drainage 

Construct  2  runways,  sanitary  sowers.    Riprap,  grade,  and  sod  field. 

Grade  and  extend  landing  area.    Pave  runways.    BuUd  seaplane  base.    Extend  lighting 

and  drainage  systems. 
Pave  3  runways.    Extend  fence  and  lighting  system.    Improve  drainage  system. 
Pave  2  runways.    Repair  flood  damage.    Construct  National   Guard  hangar.    Install 

lighting  system. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

San  Francisco.... 
Denver 

Boiling  Field 

Jacksonville 

District  of  Col 

Florida 

2 

114 

42 

12 
81 

27 

14 
17 
6 
14 
37 
11 
58 
111 

49 
35 

19 
32 
16 
43 
12 
9 

62 
32 

14 
48 

24 

46 

78 

39 

25 
50 

44 

!^ 

50 
13 
31 

452.635 
4,960,573 

2.172,012 

760,881 
7,594,227 

2,917,445 

557,760 

946, 187 

496,  212 

953,  691 

1,642,189 

1,094.165 

6.834,814 

3,514,588 

3,422,812 
1,927,398 
1,404,682 
1.000.845 
1,921,904 
1,131,116 

898,068 
5,095,628 

902,805 
14,145,921 

13,309,183 
2,697,499 

225,931 
7,718,694 

1,669,853 

3.594.110 
17,987,882 

562,2.i3 
2,683,508 

627,432 
4,910,655 

2,904,836 

1,881,680 

578,283 
1,655.177 
3.356.014 
1.862,439 
1: 603,  739 

84 

29 

19 

9 
6 
13 
25 
5 
46 

19 
35 

30 
16 
15 

22 
3 

41 

22 

40 

9 

25 
56 

4 

17 
36 

35 

26 

9 
24 
34 

10 
25 

8 
8 

133,872 
2,203,706 

1,069,518 

263, 636 
4,110,864 

1,936,817 

148,693 
331,265 
104,525 
434,369 
949,  790 
137,  573 
2.566.270 
1,876,258 

942,622 
1, 174.  569 

657,800 

368,926 

1,409,662 

92,  746 

563.928 
3,546,255 

179, 170 
7,380,350 

2,916,229 
1,283,344 

129,945 
5,970,909 

345,012 

2,  254. 194 
13.288,529 

90.  796 
1,425,702 

274,767 
3,651,057 

738,572 

1,185,331 

157,763 
403,156 
1,404,409 
756,466 
91i:878 

170, 108 
335,  610 

Grade  and  extend  landing  area.    Pave  4  runways.    Extend  lighting  and  drainage  systems. 

E.xcavate  and  fill  3i«i,(ifKi  ciitiic  y  irds.  Rrtocate  6  hangars.  Resurface  apron  and  3  existing 
runways.    KMm-l  ij.jl  ii„.j  .v.„.m. 

Construct  an,  1  lt:,!.  :;  i  .m  d  rini»  ays.    Install  lighting  system.    Construct  adm.  building. 

Pave  3  rumva>  -.  ( lui-triirt  luimiiiistratiiin  huildiiig  and  hangar,  seaplane  base,  road.  In- 
staUligMs.     (in„l,.an,lsiiris. 

Grade  and  pave  :i  runways.  Construct  adminLstration  building  and  apron.  Install  light- 
ing system. 

Grade  and  pave  3  runways.    Relocate  road.    Extend  drainage  system. 

Construct  4  runways  and  taxi  strips,  gutters,  and  sidewalks.  Extend  drainage  system. 
Remove  railroad  tracks,  grade  and  sod  field.    Install  light-lane  approach. 

Pave  3  runways.  Coastrnet  aprons,  drives,  and  approaches.  InstaU  lighting  system. 
Construct  hangar  and  administration  building. 

Extend  4  paved  runways.    Construct  drives.    Reconstruct  buildings  and  drainage  system. 

Pave  3  runways.    Install  lighting  svstem.    Construct  hangars  and  administration  buildine. 

Grade  and  pave  runways.    Construct  hangar,  adm.  building,  and  drainage  system. 

Grade  and  landscape  field.    Construct  aprons,  roads,  and  walks. 

Pave  3  runways.    Grade  and  level  field.    Extend  drainage  system. 

Improve  airpark.    Install  emergency  power  svstem  and  fire  protection  facilities. 

Widen  and  surface  3  runways.    Install  boundary  and  range  lights.    Clear  approaches. 

Construct  2  paved  runways,  hangar,  apn.n.  and  taxi  strins.    Install  lighting  equipment. 

Construct  concrete  paved  aprons.  St  r-'  .  .1:1  -.  >Ir  iii^.  ami  maiilinlrs. 

Pax-e  3  runwavs  and  airport  road.    1         ■-:  •     ':■    u  m  hariL-ar.    CTradf,  seed,  and  fence. 

Pave  3  runways.    Construct  raili"  ;              1        ■;  i-  .mm  aiM  lishtiiis:  systems. 

Pave  3  runways.     Construct  haii^'  1        .      :                     11  li.iiMiiiL-. 

Pr.ve2runw.ays.  apron,  and  ta\i-Tr           I     ;  .      ,  1  .!  -irvj  and  s.wer -ystems. 

Construct  3  paved  runwavs.  roadwav  and  ciilviTt.  sidewalks,  and  fence.    Seed  and  sod. 

Construct  3  runways,  concrete  floor  and  apron  for  hangar.    Install  lighting  system. 

Surface  3  runways  and  extend  lighting  and  drainage  system. 

Idaho 

Boise 

Illinois 

Chicago 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

South  Bend 

Kansas';""":""" 

Louisville 

Louisiana 

New  Orleans..... 
Waterville 

Sr.°'^:°;:;;;; 

Marvland 

MSl^^hSsetts..:: 

Grand  Rapids.... 

^^fpoiis::::: 

Jackson  . 

Minnesota 

SfiSSJi*::::::: 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

Nevada 

Manchester 

Newark 

New  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey 

Construct  3  runways,  hangar,  and  administration  building.    Install  lights  and  drain. 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City... 

^-'o'rrB^eTh";;;;: 

Winston-Saleni"."."." 
Fargo 

Surface  3  ruim-        < :  •  i^ii-ar  and  adm.  I.uildine.    Inst  alllishting  system. 

Construct  o.ii  l    ■    ■     ■:  i    '    1     ■  •!  -n  plane  basi-  null  pav.l  runway?,  aprons,  taxi  strips, 
hangars,  aihl                            '   ,:l.liii^. 

(Excl.  n:"v."C.)" 
North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

C.in^tM.   1   ti",'.  '   I'.i-i',    ■    ,    ,;  1.  ■.,  •,.i;i,ii  i-ir!ii.'i,  I'liil.i;:  .',  and  hangar.    Install  lights 

PaV,.  _  ■                   1-    -                   ,.;,.;,,:;         ,  ,   "    !      :1.  aud  sccd  flcW. 
PaM  J     .■   '  ,          I-'!,   :     ,        ,.-.::'..        ■!      '      Iministration  building  and 
b.-:-    •       l--'!ll   'i.M   1  lIi!-:'.    -y.i.ir.     (  ,  n-i  i  iir  i     ij.-.n,.     In.stall  water  and  elcctric 

Grade  and  pave  runways.    Construct  hangar.    Extend  drainage  and  lighting  systems. 

Pave  3  runways.    Install  lighting  svstem.    Construct  drainage  system. 

Pave  landing  mat  and  extend  runwavs,  taxi  strips,  and  aprons.    Improve  drainage  and 

landscape. 
Extend  3  paved  rumvax   ,    In  t  i;   :;•'.!!•;;                    l'  ■  •  ',   siorm  sewers.    Improve 

han'.'ar.  administrv.ti"!:  1      '•'  •         .1.                                         !,  and  landscape. 
Construct  3  paved  riiii«v        i             .                                                Grade  and  sod. 
Paxe  3  runwavs.  apron.  I      ;      -                  '                                    hdits.    Grade  and  seed. 
Pave  4  runwavs.    K.ini  ■  >  :      :!.                                                 .1  track.    Extend  drainage 

syslrm.     Cradeaiids.-ltiM. 
Grade  rim^vns.    Tmpnn  e  ,li;,uja-e  .vMeiii. 
Conslrnrt  -,  .plan.'  Pa-.'  alel  ■elmini-ttat.nn  building. 
Consiiint  2  rnnwa-.s  and  a. Imini-trali-n  building.     Remodel  hangar. 
Gnnli  :,n.l  Li  , ,  1  1  ,;  inn  ,'.  ,1'.   ,     (  h    r  nn!  jiiib  field.    Place  drain  tile,  improx-c  dikes. 

Cleveland 

Oklahoma... 

OldahonaCity... 

Portland 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 

?SS^^"::::;: 

Oroenville 

Sioux  Falls.. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Dallas 

FlPaso.. 

Houston 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

J^S'T".":::::: 

Seattle 

Clarksburg 

Madison 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolin.i... 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

C"i                                                                   -rmbly  building.     Erect  hangar.     Construct 

Xtah 

Pa-,.                                                              .1  hangar.    InstaU  hghting  system.    Construct 

Pa\,                          1             ,             .lavr.s  and  ditches.     Extend  drainage  system. 

Cm!                                                     1  concrete  aprons.    Install  lighting  system.    Construct 

a.ln    •                                    1       ,11  drainage  system.    Grade,  sod.  and  fence. 
Ora.l.                    .■     ,                •        trnet  liaiiL-ar  and  a.iministration  building. 

Exp-           ,                 1                  ,  .  .    ,-.    .      n.iSMd  field. 

Sini,,                          1                                                    '  .  f.wer.    Grade,  sod,  and  fence. 

Gra.i--  •,-  ,i  i,,   .   -  ■■:■    •            '                                   ,    ,,|.i  hangar. 

Pav,                        1                                                           vlministrationbuUding  and  hangar. 

Si£n::::::: 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Hawaii..^;:;:::::; 

8 

680,768  1 

-  indicated  here  differs  from  the  antour 

>  data  in  this  table. 

-ieets  include,  in  addition  to  the  kind! 

ais.    .\  complete  State  radio  network  for  weather 

•cbool  training,  have  been  operated  with  consider 


reported  in  Table  XIV,. ft 


endix  because  a  broader  classification  of  airport  and  airway  projects 

lacement  of  airmarkers  and  for  various  other  aids  to  air  navigation 
.ntrol  was  established  in  Florida,  and  various  educational  projects, 
!in.  Florida.  New  York,  and  .sex'eral  other  States. 
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The  sewerage  projects  carried  ou  in  imiiiicipalities 
involve  the  construction  or  extension  of  collection  and 
disposal  systems.  Up-to-date  sewage  disposal  plants 
are  built  and  existing  plants  are  remodeled  and  their 
capacity  increased.  Sanitary  sewer  lines  are  extended 
to  serve  sections  in  which  dependence  upon  cesspools 
and  outhouses  was  rapidly  becoming  a  health  menace 
and  additional  construction  is  undertaken  in  order  to 
improve  service  in  areas  having  inadecjuate  systems. 
Storm  sewers  are  receiving  similar  attention  and  the 
work  done  in  this  connection  will  aid  in  reducing  dam- 
age to  property  and  interference  with  traffic  caused  by 
the  flooding  of  cellars  and  streets  during  hea\'y  rainfalls. 
This  work  is  often  closely  related  to  building  and  park 
development  activities  which  may  include  the  construc- 
tion of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  for  connection  with 
main  trunk  lines  and  the  extension  of  water  supply 
mains. 

In  many  commimities  people  have  depended  on 
private  wells  and  cisterns  for  their  water  supply.  Much 
of  the  WPA  work  ou  water  suj^ply  systems  involves  the 
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installation  of  aqueducts,  water  mains,  and  distribution 
lines  for  such  localities.  Another  unportant  phase  of 
the  activity  in  this  field  is  the  work  done  to  assure  and 
improve  existing  supplies.  Frequently  facilities  ui- 
stalled  many  years  ago  had  been  outgrowni,  and  leakage 
and  loss  of  pressure  were  conunon  developments.  Often 
the  result  was  water  of  poor  quality  and  a  supply  of 
water  that  required  restrictions  on  its  use.  Unprece- 
dented drought  conditions  in  some  areas  demonstrated 
the  absolute  necessity  for  greater  sources  of  water 
supply  and  for  expanded  storage  facilities.  In  order  to 
rectify  situations  of  this  sort  WPA  projects  have  been 
initiated  to  sink  deep  wells,  to  construct  storage  dams 
and  reservoirs,  to  provide  pumping  stations,  to  improve, 
expand,  and  construct  water  purification  plants,  and  to 
take  other  steps  necessary  if  such  commmiities  are  to 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water. 

To  a  lesser  degree,  projects  have  also  been  operated 
which  wiU  provide  new  or  improved  services  in  utilities 
such  as  gas,  oil,  power,  light,  garbage  dis])osal,  trans- 
portation, and  irrigation. 

Airports  and  Other  Transportation  Facilities 

The  airport  and  airway  program  of  the  WPA  is  a 
significant  part  of  WPA  construction  work,  in  terms  of 
its  contribution  to  the  coimtry 's  air  transportation  facili- 
ties, although  only  32,000  persons  were  employed  on 
ail-port  and  airway  projects  in  the  first  week  of  April 
1938.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Bm'eau  of  Air  Commerce,  whose  teclmical  advice 
and  services  are  supplemented  by  the  facilities  of  the 
War,  Navy,  and  Post  Office  Departments  and  other 
Federal  agencies  interested  in  the  development  of  aii- 
]wrts  and  air  transportation.     WPA  projects  involve 
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construction  of  new  airports;  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  airports;  installation  and  improvement 
of  such  facilities  as  hard-surfaced  rimways,  field  lighting, 
and  drainage  systems.  Construction  of  hangars,  ter- 
minals, and  other  buildmgs  and  unprovements  necessary 
to  provide  complete  ground  facUities  are  also  carried 
out  through  WPA  projects.  Certain  outstanding 
examples  of  those  now  m  active  operation  are  sliown  in 
Table  50,  which  also  indicates  the  funds  involved  in  the 
total  airport  and  airway  programs  in  the  various  States. 
For  the  improvement  of  airways  and  to  facilitate  aii- 
travel  both  radio  and  light  beacons  are  installed,  direc- 
tional signs  are  painted  on  roofs  and  on  paved  highways, 
and  other  aimiarkers  are  placed  in  parks  and  other 
public  areas.  In  addition,  aviation  ground  schools  are 
operated  and  other  aspects  of  aeronautical  education  are 
being  extended  with  the  cooperation  of  governmental 
agencies  and  educational  groups. 

Conservation 

A  considerable  aniount  of  conservation  work  is  bemg 
done  on  WPA  projects,  mainly  in  rural  areas  of  the 
Western  and  Midwestern  States.  Construction  of  small 
dams  for  water  conservation  in  areas  that  have  suffered 
acutely  from  drought  is  important  not  only  in  employing 
Avorkers  but  also  in  conserving  the  water  supplies  and 
generally  aiding  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  localities. 
Projects  are  also  operated  for  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  such  conservation  facilities  as  iish  hatch- 
eries, oyster  beds,  and  game  preserves.  Likewise  in- 
cluded under  this  heading  are  drainage  projects  for  land 
reclamation,  reforestation  work,  and  elimination  of  fire 
hazards.     On  these  projects  117,000  persons  (5  percent 


of  the  WPA  total)  were  employed  early  in  April  1938; 
the  $200,000,000  expended  from  Federal  and  sponsors' 
funds  through  March  31,  1938,  on  work  of  this  kind 
represents  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
WPA  project  expenditures. 

Wherever  possible  conservation  work  has  been  coor- 
dinated with  that  of  the  regular  governmental  agencies 
concerned  and  technical  advice  has  been  obtained  from 
the  staffs  of  such  agencies.  For  instance,  drainage  work 
that  might  affect  the  habitat  of  wildlife  is  reviewed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  on  projects  in- 
volving the  impounding  of  water  or  flood  control 
activities  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  consulted  and  the 
proposed  work  is  reported  to  the  Water  Resources 
Committee  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  so 
that  the  work  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  work  of 
other  agencies. 

In  the  realm  of  flood  control,  WPA  activities  facilitate 
the  development  of  local  conununity  programs  and  at 
the  same  time  help  to  promote  and  carry  out  regional 
planning  for  the  control  and  reduction  of  floods  over 
large  areas.  Some  projects  consist  in  riprapping  and 
construction  of  revetments  to  prevent  shore  line  and 
river  bank  erosion.  On  others,  stream  beds  are  dredged, 
cleaned,  straightened,  and  generally  unproved.  Con- 
struction of  levees  and  retainmg  walls  and  of  percola- 
tion, check,  and  diversion  dams  are  among  the  other 
methods  of  flood  control  used. 

Sanitation  and  Health 

Another  type  of  project  of  vital  unportance  to  rural 
areas  is  classified  under  the  heading  of  sanitation  and 
health.     This  kind  of  work  involves  a  somewhat  smaller 
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proportion  of  the  WPA  program  as  measured  in  cmjjloy- 
ment  or  in  funtis  than  does  the  conservation  work  noted 
in  the  preceding  section.  Nevertlieless,  on  these  proj- 
ects extensive  drainage  work  is  done  to  prevent  the 
( ( illcction  and  stagnation  of  rainfall  and  to  drain  swamps 
;iiid  lowlands;  this  work  is  directed  toward  eliminating 
tlic  breeding  places  of  the  Anopheles  mosquito,  thus 
jircvonting  the  spread  of  malaria.  Other  projects  of 
this  kind  have  as  their  purpose  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases as  typhoid  fever,  hookworm,  and  dysentery 
through  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions.  In  coal 
mining  areas  projects  for  the  sealing  of  abandoned  coal 
mines  accomplish  a  reduction  in  the  pollution  of  streams 
by  the  sulphuric  acid  which  results  from  the  action  of  air 
and  water  on  iron  pyrites.  In  this  work  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  State  departments  of  health  has 
assured  adeciuate  technical  advice  and  supervision  for 
project  development  and  operation. 


Education 

WPA  education  projects,  continuing  and  extendmg 
the  work  carried  on  ujider  the  FERA  and  the  CWA, 
utilize  the  services  of  unemployed  teachers  to  bring 
educational  opportunities  to  men  and  women  who  desire 
them  and  to  provide  for  preschool  children  from  low- 
income  families  such  care  and  training  as  will  improve 
their  health  and  aid  them  in  developing  normal  social 
attitudes.  During  October  1937  about  100,000  WPA 
education  classes  with  an  em-ollment  of  approxunately 
1,145,000  persons  were  being  conducted.  Employment 
on  education  projects  in  the  same  month  totaled  32,000 
persons;  this  is  about  3,000  less  than  in  the  week  ending 
April  2,  1938,  when  the  education  workers  accounted 
for  1..5  percent  of  the  total  WPA  employment. 

In  administering  its  education  program  the  WPA  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  principle  that  education  is  a 
function  of  State  and  local  governments.     The  program 
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therefore  has  been  operated  through  established  agen- 
cies, principally  the  State  departments  of  education  and 
the  local  school  districts.  Conducting  operations 
through  estabUshed  ageircies  has  been  a  significant  factor 
in  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  more  valuable  educa- 
tional services  initiated  with  Federal  rehef  funds  as 
permanent  features  of  State  programs.  Moreover,  it 
has  facilitated  the  placement  of  teachers  in  regular  jobs 
and  the  opening  of  job  opportimities  in  comiection  with 
the  newly  established  programs.  For  example,  South 
Carolina  reports  a  large  turnover  among  WPA  teachers 
cliiefly  through  placements  in  the  regular  public  school 
system.  California  and  other  States  which  have  regidar 
State-supported  systems  of  adult  education  show  a 
steady  movement  of  WPA  teachers  to  pubhc  school 
positions.  Several  States  have  initiated  State-supported 
adult  education  programs  and  others  have  made  addi- 
tional funds  available  to  extend  the  scope  of  adult 
education  programs  already  started.  Nursery  schools 
for  cliildren  two  to  five  years  of  age  have  been  added  to 
several  city  school  systems  on  an  experimental  basis. 
Experiences  with  WPA  classes  have  stimidated  popular 
demand  for  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  State  and 
local  educational  services. 

Activities  of  WPA  education  projects,  although  con- 
centrated in  general  in  the  two  educational  fields 
outside  the  usual  range  of  public  school  services  (adult 
education  and  nursery  schools),  are  widely  diversified 
and  consequently  difficult  to  describe  in  Umited  space. 
However,  the  work  can  be  outlined  m  terms  of  the 
general  objectives  to  which  recognition  is  given. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  objectives  are 
the  reduction  of  illiteracy  and  the  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  persons  who  lack  all  but  the 
rudiments  of  education.  Some  indication  of  the  need 
for  work  toward  these  ends  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
1930  census  showed  the  proportion  of  persons  over  10 
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years  of  age  wlio  were  illiterate  to  be  4  percent  of  the 
entire  population,  in  excess  of  10  percent  in  seven 
States,  and  as  high  as  25  or  30  percent  in  some  localities. 
The  WPA  work  is  carried  on  both  in  congested  areas  of 
large  cities  where  foreign-born  persons  are  numerous  and 
in  remote  mountain  and  rural  areas  where  educational 
facilities  in  the  past  have  been  notably  lacking.  It  in- 
volves not  only  classes  in  reading  and  writing  but  also 
all  types  of  general  adult  education  for  persons  who 
have  acquired  those  basic  tools  of  learning. 

Work  to  facilitate  the  naturalization  of  aliens  is  also 
undertaken  on  the  WPA  education  program.  Classes 
are  conducted  to  teach  foreign-born  persons  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  citizenship  for  which  they  are  applying, 
the  principles  of  democratic  government,  and  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  country.  This  work  is  carried 
on  along  lines  suggested  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

No  less  important  is  the  work  directed  toward  in- 
creasing public  understanding  of  major  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  the  day.  Kecent  social 
legislation  has  stunidated  the  interest  of  workers'  groups 
and  citizens  generally  in  classes  and  forums  on  public 
affairs  and  related  subjects.  Since  the  number  of 
skilled  leaders  available  for  this  work  is  small,  WPA 
activities  have  been  limited  chiefly  to  demonstrations 
of  what  can  be  done  and  to  the  development  of  local 
initiative  and  leadership  in  planning  and  conducting 
such  studies  and  discussions. 

Vocational  training  is  of  particular  significance  in 
assisting  unemployed  men  and  women  to  become  self- 
siipporting.  For  training  in  the  more  highly  skilled 
occupations  reqiuring  use  of  machineiy  and  equipment, 
workers  must  depend  on  the  public-school  classes  con- 
ducted imder  State  and  Federal  boards  of  vocational 
education .  WPA  projects  supplement  the  work  of  these 
agencies  by  offering  "brush-up"  courses  for  persons 
with  previous  work  experience  and  providing  opportuni- 
ties to  investigate  new  occupational  fields  for  persons 
whose  skills  have  become  obsolete.  They  ofi'er  training 
in  occupations  that  require  little  equipment  and  are 
rchitivoly  nontechnical  in  character,  such  as  office  work, 
household  employment,  hotel  and  restaurant  service, 


sewhig    and    tailoring,    and    native    arts    and    crafts. 

One  of  the  most  popular  phases  of  the  WPA  educa- 
tion program  is  found  in  leisure-time  and  cultural 
activities.  As  \\orking  hours  are  shortened,  people  are 
eager  to  develop  constructive  interests  to  occupy  their 
free  time.  Classes  are  conducted  in  a  wide  variety  of 
avocational  pursuits  including  music,  drama,  art, 
handicrafts,  literature,  and  other  cultural  fields. 

Nursery  schools  are  operated  for  children  two  to  four 
years  of  age.  The  nursery-school  program  provides 
essential  health  care,  including  a  nourishing  noonday 
meal  and  an  afternoon  nap,  as  well  as  oppoi-tunities  for 
active  play  indoors  and  out  and  experiences  with  books, 
pictures,  music,  and  creative  materials  such  as  blocks, 
clay,  and  paints.  Eesponsibility  for  an  increasingly 
large  proportion  of  nonlabor  costs  of  these  schools  is 
behig  assumed  by  local  communities  through  the  coop- 
eration of  such  agencies  as  the  public  schools,  welfare 
organizations,  and  men's  and  women's  clubs.  This 
local  support  usually  includes  part  of  the  food  costs  as 
well  as  medical  and  dental  care. 

The  WPA  education  program  also  includes  those 
activities  that  provide  contmued  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  young  persons  whose  school  attendance 
was  cut  short  by  financial  difficulties  of  the  family. 
This  work,  for  the  most  part,  now  consists  of  corre- 
spondence courses  for  young  persons  in  Civihan  Con- 
servation Corps  camps  and  in  remote  riu'al  sections  not 
reached  by  the  NYA  student  aid  program.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  through  education 
projects  instructors  are  sometimes  provided  for  the 
students  m  resident  training  camps  and  centers  con- 
ducted by  the  NYA  (described  elsewhere  in  this  report) 
and  for  many  other  project  activities  which  require 
instructors,  such  as  sewing,  cooking,  research  work, 
and  foremanship  training. 

Recreation 

WPA  recreation  projects  employed  over  32,000  per- 
sons early  in  April  1938.  A  great  majority  of  these 
persons  were  recreation  leaders  who,  in  cooperation 
with  local  agencies,  conduct  leisure-time  programs  in 
rural  and  urban  communities.  These  programs  of  the 
WPA  have  demonstrated  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
constructive  and  creative  use  of  leisure  time  and  the 
desirability  of  having  permanent  public  recreation  pro- 
vided by  local  governments. 

Prior  to  the  depression  there  were  comparatively  few 
trained  leaders  in  the  recreation  field.  Consequently 
only  a  few  persons  with  extensive  professional  experience 
were  later  found  on  the  relief  rolls.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  white  collar  people  possessing  educational 
backgrounds  or  special  skills  who  could  be  trained  as 
recreation  leaders.  In  the  employment  of  these  and 
other  qualified  persons  over  the  past  two  years,  particu- 
lar emphasis  has  been  put  on  training  the  WPA  leaders 
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for  more  efficient  project  operation,  and  at  the  same  time 
fitting  them  for  the  recreation  positions  that  become 
available  through  the  establishment  of  permanent  local 
programs. 

In  most  States  the  WPA  recreation  program  is  oper- 
ated through  a  single,  State-wide  project  usually  spon- 
sored by  a  State  department  of  education,  a  State 
department  of  public  welfare,  or  a  State  university. 
Local  project  units  are  cosponsored  by  local  agencies, 
such  as  municipal  or  county  governments,  depart- 
ments of  recreation,  park  boards,  or  school  boards. 

Both  in  the  development  and  in  the  operation  of 
WPA  recreation  projects,  local  advisory  committees 
play  an  important  part.  Local  project  units  work 
directly  through  these  committees,  wliich  survey  com- 
mimity  recreational  needs,  secure  the  use  of  such  rec- 
reational facilities  as  are  available  locally,  help  to 
arouse  pubUc  interest  and  participation,  assist  in  the 
planning  of  programs  and  the  training  of  workers,  and 
in  general  attempt  to  integrate  project  activities  with 
a  long-time  community  recreation  plan.  The  advisory 
committees,  which  now  number  about  4,000,  are  com- 
posed of  interested  citizens,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
ser^ace  clubs,  churches,  hospitals,  labor  unions,  business 
concerns,  veterans'  groups,  private  social  agencies,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  other  agencies. 

The  types  of  recreation  provided  on  WPA  projects, 
reflecting  community  needs  and  interest,  cover  widely 
diversified  activities  which,  for  administrative  purposes, 
are  grouped  roughly  mider  the  four  major  headings  of 
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physical,  cultural,  social,  and  therapeutic  recreation. 
Local  programs  comprise  such  activities  within  these 
groups  as  community  preferences  and  facilities  indicate 
and  permit.  Many  of  the  activities  in  tiie  four  groups 
arc  combined  in  i)rograms  such  as  camping  and  com- 
munity festivals. 

Physical  recreation  constitutes  the  greater  |)art  of 
most  programs  during  the  summer  months.  Swim- 
ming— including  instruction,  life  saving,  and  aquatic 
games  and  meets — and  wading-pool  activities  pre- 
dominate, often  operating  at  pools  and  beaches  con- 
structed or  developed  by  the  WPA.  The  seasonally 
popular  games  such  as  baseball,  football,  soccer,  and 
basketball  usually  are  outstanding  in  the  field  of 
athletics  and  sports.  Teams  and  leagues  are  often 
organized  for  men  and  women  as  well  as  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  tournaments  are  arranged  between  difi'erent 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  Shuflleboard,  golf, 
and  croquet  are  popular  in  some  communities  and 
volley  ball  and  tennis  are  features  of  other  programs. 
Jni  alai  (a  type  of  handball  popular  in  Spain  and  South 
America)  contests  have  been  successful  in  a  number  of 
Florida  communities.  In  other  sections  of  the  country, 
fencing,  boxing,  archery,  badminton,  and  track  and 
gymnasium  meets  are  featured.  Many  local  programs 
feature  day  camps  for  children  as  well  as  one-  or  two- 
week  camps  for  underprivileged  children  and  adults. 

In  the  fields  of  cultural  and  social  recreation  the  only 

limits  on  the  variety  of  activities  lie  in  the  preferences 

and  backgrounds  of  the  local  communities  and  in  the  skill 

and  versatility  of  the  persons  available 

for  leadership  work.     Among  the  wide 

range   of    activities,   play   production, 

I  marionettes,  puppetry,  and  other  dra- 

matic  eft'orts  are  often  included,  as  are 

various  types  of  instrumental  and 
loral  music.  Sculpturing,  sketching, 
lotography,  block  printing,  painting. 
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and  other  types  of  arts  and  crafts  work  are  fea- 
tured at  some  recreation  centers;  a  few  have  study 
and  discussion  groups  for  persons  interestetl  in  the  appre- 
ciation and  liistory  of  art,  music,  and  literature,  and  in 
pubHc  affairs.  In  most  community  programs  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  line  between  social  and  cultural  recreation. 
Bands  and  orchestras  provide  the  music  for  social,  tap, 
and  square  dancing  and  are  featured  at  parties,  parades, 
pet  shows,  and  other  entertainments  and  celebrations 
in  which  dramatic  groups  may  also  participate. 

Since  the  programs  necessarily  differ  as  widely  as 
communities  do,  no  description  could  be  typical.  An 
illustration  of  one  extreme  is  a  North  Carolina  moun- 
tain village  where  a  private  summer  camp  was  made 
available  during  off-seasons  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity, which  had  never  before  had  a  recreational 
center.  The  local  cultural  pattern  indicated  that  the 
simplest  forms  of  group  activity  would  be  preferable — 
folk  singing  with  fiddle,  banjo,  and  harmonica  accom- 
paniment and  perhaps  square  dancing.  Subsequently 
craft  work  and  simple  dramatic  endeavors  were  added 
and  even  the  monthly  assemblies  imder  an  itinerant 
preacher  are  now  held  at  the  recreation  center  instead 
of  at  the  general  store. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  simple  type  of  program 
are  the  activities  in  large  cities  with  well-established 
recreational  programs  where  WPA  work  is  cliiefly  in 
extension  of  the  regular  recreation.  In  such  instances 
additional  leaders  are  provided  for  established  activi- 
ties and  new  features  are  added  to  the  programs. 
Most  of  the  many  examples  of  additional  activities 
having  their  origin  in  the  special  sldlls  of  available 
workers  on  WPA  rolls  may  be  found  on  these  city 
projects.  For  instance,  in  a  park  on  the  south  side  of 
Chicago  an  old  violin  maker  is  teacliing  cliildren  to 
make  their  own  musical  instruments  and  incidentally 
stimulating  their  desire  to  play  them.  On  another 
Chicago  project  a  one-time  inventor  was  teaching  boys 
to  make  kites,  kiddie  cars,  and  similar  objects  until 
one  of  his  designs  developed  commercial  possibilities. 
From  California  comes  a  report  of  a  laborer  found  to 
be  skilled  in  working  with  papier  mache  who  is  now 
teacliing  others  this  handicraft  wluch  is  important  in 
the  production  of  properties  for  marionettes,  dramatics, 
and  pageantry.  Still  another  example  is  a  bee  expert 
now  directing  groups  in  the  study  of  nature  lore  and 
bee-keeping. 

Among  the  examples  of  activities  related  directly 
to  specialized  local  interests  and  surroundings  is  the 
rock  and  precious  stone  collecting  group  in  one  Colorado 
conmiunity  where  fossil  rocks  and  semiprecious  colored 
stones  are  numerous  in  the  neighborhood.  A  stone- 
polishing  machine  was  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  class 
of  76  children  who  are  enthusiastically  engaged  in  mak- 
ing collections  imder  the  leadership  of  a  geologist. 
Other  communities  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere  have 
active  wildlife  clubs  that  study  the  habits  and  the  con- 
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servation  of  native  wildlife.  Some  of  these  clubs  also 
have  phot()grai)hy  divisions  and  even  get  out  a  news- 
paper. They  have  had  close  cooperation  from  State 
game  and  fish  authorities  and  local  citizens  have  pro- 
vided funds  for  transportation  and  nuiterials  neces- 
sary for  the  chib  activities. 

Therapeutic  recreation,  carried  on  in  asylums, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  other  public  institutions  for 
delinquents,  dependents,  and  defectives,  constitutes 
only  a  small  part  of  the  recreation  program.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  given  an  opportunity  for  experimental  work 
in  this  comparatively  new  field.  Activities  and  meth- 
ods specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  patients 
and  inmates  have  been  developed,  such  as  the  puppetry 
programs  for  children  used  successfully  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  in  the  psychiatric  ward  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
in  New  York  City.  A  year  of  demonstration  work  in 
the  institutions  of  Wisconsin  has  resulted  in  permanent 
employment  for  13  WPA  recreation  leaders  and  indi- 
cates the  growing  interest  in  this  type  of  activity. 

Women's  and  ProFessional  Projects 

Nonconstruction  activities  conducted  under  the 
Women's  and  Professional  Division  are  undertaken 
primarily  to  give  employment  to  women,  who  usually 
are  the  heads  of  families  in  need  of  relief,  and  to  pro- 
fessional and  wliite  collar  workers.  Among  the  former 
kinds  of  activities,  sewing  projects  predominate  but 
other  work  is  included,  such  as  the  preparation  and  serv- 
ing of  school  lunches  and  the  provision  of  the  services 
of  housekeeping  aids.  The  professional  and  wliite 
collar  activities  involve  cliiefly  the  carrying  out  of 
research,  clerical,  library,  and  museum  work,  the  pro- 
vision of  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  services,  and  the 
operation  of  a  comprehensive  arts  program. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1935  the  WPA  initiated  the 
Federal  arts  project  (known  as  Federal  Project  No.  1) 
to  utilize  the  services  of  persons  whose  occupational 
experience  lies  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  theater,  writ- 
ing, and  historical  research.  Endeavors  on  this  project 
are  directed  towards  extending  public  interest  in  and 
familiarity  with  these  cultural  activities  and  also 
towards  maintaining  and  increasing  the  skills  of  the 
project  workers  so  as  to  improve  their  opportunities  for 
private  employment.  During  the  week  ending  April  2, 
1938,  a  little  more  than  28,000  persons  were  employed 
on  work  undertaken  through  the  WPA  Nation-wide 
project. 

Federal  Art  Project 

The  Federal  art  project  amis  at  the  integration  of  the 
arts  with  the  daily  life  of  the  community.  A  large 
part  of  the  activities  has  been  directed  towards  this 
end  through  the  employment  of  creative  artists  to 
produce  examples  of  contemporary  American  art  for 
public    institutions.      Mural    paintings,    particidarly 
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S'PA  ARTIST  DEPICTING  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  ON  NEW  YORK 
CITY  HIGH-SCHOOL  WALL;  PICTURE  SHOWS  ROUGH  PLASTER, 
PAINTING  SURFACE.  AND  FINISHED  MURAL 


valuable  in  the  discovery  of  new  talent  and  in  providing 
a  direct  contact  between  the  artist  and  the  public,  are 
being  installed  in  hundreds  of  tax-supported  institutions 
which  have  contributed  toward  the  cost  of  materials. 
Outstanding  among  these  are  the  many  fine  frescoes  in 
Chicago,  the  mosaic  decorations  in  California,  the  work 
done  in  hospitals  and  high  schools  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  stained-glass  windows  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Thousands  of  easel  paintings  are  being  made  available 
to  schools,  lil)raries,  and  other  public  institutions.  At 
sanatoriums  and  hospitals  they  are  becoming  recognized 
as  therapeutic  aids  in  stimulating  the  patients  to  new- 
interests.  Many  of  the  thousands  of  prints — etchings, 
lithographs,  and  woodcuts — produced  by  project  artists 
are  framed  and  hung  in  public  buildings ;  others  are  col- 
lected in  portfolios  for  Hbraries,  schools,  and  colleges 
or,  like  many  of  the  paintings,  are  circiilated  through- 
out the  country  in  project  exliibitions. 

AVork  in  sculpture  is  directed  toward  uniting  the 
distinct  but  related  arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture. 
A  large  part  of  the  work  in  this  medium  has  been  in  the 
form  of  friezes,  pediments,  plaques,  panels,  and  decora- 
tions designed  to  harmonize  with  the  architectural  plans 
for  public  buildings. 


In  addition  to  the  art  works  of  tliese  types  wliich 
continue  to  be  insufficient  in  number  to  fill  the  requests 
received,  are  the  examples  of  various  arts  and  crafts: 
maps,  diagrams,  charts,  lantern  slides,  models  and 
dioramas,  and  other  aids  to  visual  education  prepared 
for  thousands  of  tax-supported  public  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions. Posters  are  made  for  public  agencies 
throughout  the  country  to  assist  in  campaigns  for  better 
citizenship,  public  health,  municipal  cleanliness,  reduc- 
tion of  vandalism  and  crime,  and  otlicr  public  improve- 
ment programs. 

The  50  community  art  centers  and  hundreds  of  art 
classes  organized  and  conducted  under  the  art  project 
probably  have  the  most  direct  educational  influence  of 
any  of  the  project's  activities.  Classes  are  held  in 
settlement  houses,  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  com- 
munity centers,  where  the  teaching  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, print  making,  metal  crafts,  pottery,  puppetry, 
weavmg,  and  costume  design  opens  up  new  fields  of 
interest  to  thousands  of  children  and  adults.  Civic  art 
centers  and  galleries  established  under  the  project 
maintain  exhibitions  changing  at  two-  or  three-week  in- 
tervals and  include  in  their  broad  community  programs 
such  services  as  the  cataloging  of  the  art  resources  of  the 
community,  free  pubUc  lectures  and  classes,  and  general 
educational  activities  to  stimulate  pubUc  interest  in 
art  and  in  permanent  museum  facilities  and  collections. 
Civic  art  centers  of  this  type  now  constitute  a  national 
movement,  particidarly  directed  towards  regions  which 
have  hitherto  been  underprivileged  in  the  arts. 

An  outstanding  project  undertaking,  linking  our  past 
and  present,  is  the  Index  of  American  Design  for  wdiich 
workers  in  30  States  are  producing  a  series  of  poitfolios 
which  will  illustrate  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
decorative  arts  in  America.  These  portfolios  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  accvu-ate  documented  drawings. 
Through  educational  institutions  they  ^vill  be  made 
available  to  students,  artists,  and  industrial  designers 
as  a  source-record  of  American  design  from  colonial 
times  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 


L  MUSIC  PROJECT  HAND— GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
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Federal  Music  Project 

The  Federal  music  project  is  bringing  the  stimuhi- 
tion  of  music  to  many  millions  of  people.  It  is  carry- 
ing musical  instruction  and  leadership  to  the  under- 
privileged in  remote  rural  areas  and  congested  districts 
in  cities,  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  has  already  become 
a  significant  social  and  cultural  force. 

Symphonies  and  operas,  for  yeai-s  out  of  the  reach 
of  average  people,  madrigals  and  folk  songs  of  other 
centuries,  and  great  oratorios  and  other  choral  works 
are  being  heard  by  multitudes  who  in  the  past  did  not 
liave  such  opportunities.  The  artistic  standards  set 
up  and  the  schedule  of  retraining  required  on  the  music 
project  have  facilitated  the  return  of  hundreds  of  musi- 
cians to  private  employment  in  a  field  which  has  been 
\videned  greatly  by  the  music  program.  Today  former 
project  musicians  are  found  in  most  of  the  established 
subscription  orchestras.  It  is  of  significance  that  lead- 
ing conductors  and  artists  have  contributed  their 
servnces  for  the  music  programs  of  the  WPA. 

The  social,  recreational,  and  educational  implica- 
tions inherent  in  music  have  not  been  neglected.  Classes 
in  music  instruction  and  music  appreciation  have  been 
conducted  and  demonstration  lectures  have  been  given, 
providing  employment  for  needy  teachers.  Institutes 
and  normal  courses  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  California,  and  else- 
where. In  this  work  leading  educators  and  musical 
scholars  have  generously  contributed  their  services. 

Most  of  the  recognized  forms  of  musical  activity  are 
found  on  the  music  program.  More  than  a  hundred 
symphony  and  concert  orchestras  are  heard  in  frequent 
performances,  as  are  125  concert  and  dance  bands, 
chamber  music  ensembles,  and  choral  and  opera 
groups.  The  project  opera  forces  have  presented  more 
than  60  different  grand  and  chamber  operas  and  oper- 
ettas, including  several  premiere  performances  by 
American  composers  and  librettists.  Performances  of 
tlie  great  old  oratorios  have  re^nved  interest  in  this  form 
<if  music  in  several  sections.  In  the  Southwest,  tipica 
orchestras  are  heard  in  programs  of  music  derived  from 
Spain  and  Mexico.  There  are  also  projects  for  copyists, 
arrangers,  and  librarians,  and  a  bureau  for  soloists. 

Enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  particularly  by  tlie 
Federal  orchestras  that  have  been  organized  in  many 
cities,  among  them  Hartford,  Buffalo,  Grand  Rapids, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Panl,  Jacksonville,  Oakland,  and  San 
Diego,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Temple,  Chicago,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  other  universities  have  undertaken  the 
responsibilities  of  sponsorship.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs  with  hundreds  of  member  bodies 
was  among  the  first  to  sponsor  the  program.  Other 
sponsors  include  civic  groups,local  school  boards,  county 


agencies,  city  councils  and  commissions,  chambers  of 
commerce,  locals  of  the  musicians'  union,  and  service 
clubs,  which  have  made  contributions  in  money  and  in 
kind  to  the  project's  activities. 

Tlu'oughout  the  operation  of  the  project  special 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  American  music  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  American  composers.  The  works 
of  more  than  1,500  of  these  have  had  public  performance 
covering  the  liistoric  span  of  American  music  from 
colonial  days  to  the  present. 

Of  particular  interest  and  helpfulness  to  the  native 
composer  have  been  the  Composers'  Formn  Labora- 
tories, instituted  in  New  York  City  in  October  1935. 
They  are  now  held  during  the  concert  season  in  several 
other  cities.  These  forums  are  sometimes  devoted  to 
the  works  of  a  single  composer,  who  has  a  unique 
chance  to  amend  or  change  his  work  in  the  light  of 
audience  reaction.  The  composer  is  asked  to  answer 
the  questions  of  his  audience;  these  frequently  are 
searching  since  they  touch  upon  his  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  artistic  convictions. 

Teacliing  vmits,  located  in  22  States,  often  operate  in 
rural  areas.  This  work  has  opened  new  fields  of  interest 
to  children.  In  several  instances  project  teachers  have 
obtained  private  employment  where  school  boards  have 
added  them  to  township  or  county  staffs.  Hundreds  of 
schools  afforded  no  opportunities  of  this  kind  before  the 
WPA  program  was  inaugurated. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  experimental 
work  undertaken.  This  includes  controlled  experi- 
ments conducted  in  hospitals  in  which  music  is  tested  as 
a  therapeutic  agent  or  specific.  In  Micliigan  schools 
tests  have  likewise  been  made  with  devices  that  enable 
the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  to  follow  music. 

Federal  Theater  Project 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  theater  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
dramatic  program  to  increase  interest  in  the  theater  in 
all  its  aspects.  To  tliis  end  some  100  companies, 
emploving  directors,  designers,  stage  hands,  and  other 
theatrical  personnel  as  well  as  actors,  are  operating  in 
20  States. 

Since  most  of  the  unemployed  theatrical  workers  are 
located  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago,  these 
liave  been  the  most  active  project  centers,  but  other 
areas  as  -widely  scattered  as  Seattle,  Denver,  New 
Orleans,  Miami,  Gary,  Oklahoma  City,  Hartford,  and 
Boston  have  also  participated  in  the  project.  Com- 
panies have  been  organized  in  these  and  many  other 
cities  and  towns,  and  have  been  sent  on  tour  to  still 
other  communities.  They  have  given  performances  in 
CCC  camps,  orphanages,  hospitals,  schools,  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  other  institutions  and  in  regular  theaters 
manv  of  which  had  been  dark  for  years. 
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Productions  of  Federal  theater  companies  have  been 
as  diverse  as  the  tastes  and  backgrounds  of  tlie  com- 
munities in  which  they  have  been  presented.  In  New 
York  City  chissical  plays  such  as  "Macbeth,"  "Dr. 
Faustus,"  and  "Coriolanus"  have  been  played  to 
standing-room-only  audiences.  The  California  Inter- 
national Cycle  has  produced  plays  by  Strindberg, 
Pirandello,  Ibsen,  and  others  who  have  made  dramatic 
history,  and  series  of  works  of  Shaw  and  O'Neill  have 
been  presented  throughout  the  Nation. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  American  plays. 
Many  of  these,  such  as  "Prologue  to  Glory,"  based  on 
the  early  years  of  Lincoln's  life,  deal  with  historic  figures 
and  periods  of  American  development.  The  simul- 
taneous presentation  on  21  stages  in  18  cities  of  Sinclair 
Lewis'  "It  Can't  Happen  Here"  was  outstandmg. 
Probably  no  aspect  of  the  Federal  theater  has  received 
more  attention,  however,  than  the  creation  of  a  new 
theatrical  technique  in  the  Living  Newspaper.  Five 
editions  of  the  Living  Newspaper,  which  combmes  news 
reel,  radio,  and  drama  forms  to  produce  exciting  presen- 
tations of  important  social  problems,  have  been  pre- 
sented in  New  York  ("Triple-A  Plowed  Under,"  "In- 
junction Granted,"  "1935,"  "Power,"  and  "... 
one-tliird  of  a  nation");  Oregon  has  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  flax  and  New  Orleans  is  preparing  one  on  flood 
control.  Chicago  recently  won  acclaim  for  its  Living 
Newspaper  on  syphilis. 

A  large  place  in  the  Federal  theater  is  given  to  other 
types  of  entertainment  such  as  marionette  shows, 
circuses,  musical  comedies,  light  operas,  Negro  theater 
productions,  and  foreign  language  productions.  A 
repertory  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  is  still  run- 
ning after  hundreds  of  performances  in  New  York,  and 
satirical  revues  using  the  talents  of  vaude^^lle  per- 
formers have  been  successfidly  produced  in  Chicago, 
Miami,  and  Los  Angeles.  Plays  for  j^oung  people  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  project  work  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Through  cooperation  with  psj'chologists  and 
educators  plays  have  been  plamied  for  children  of 
different  age  levels,  and  in  many  instances  have  been 
cosponsored  by  public  schools  or  other  city  units. 
Mention  shoidd  also  be  made  of  the  theater  of  the 
dance,  which  has  concentrated  particularly  on  themes 
related  to  American  life,  such  as  the  festival  of  the 
American  dance,  "An  American  Exodus,"  which  was 
held  in  Los  Angeles. 

A  recent  project  development  is  the  Federal  Theater 
of  the  Air.  Tlu-ough  the  production  of  complete  cycles 
of  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and 
educational  features  such  as  the  "Epic  of  America," 
dramatizing  the  work  of  James  Truslow  Adams,  the 
radio  theater  is  playing  to  millions  of  listeners. 

The  experimental  work  of  the  project  is  also  notable. 
The  theater  is  bemg  studied  as  a  force  in  education, 
therapeutics,  and  child,  hospital,  and  prison  welfare. 
Groups  making  use  of  glovelike  hand  marionettes  have 
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tieen  working  in  hospitals  with  children  whose  hands  are 
paralyzed.  These  and  the  other  marionette  companies 
used  by  the  police  departments  of  Miami  and  Buffalo  to 
dramatize  their  campaigns  against  reckless  driving  are 
illustrative  of  the  forms  this  studj^  nia}^  take.  In 
addition,  experiments  in  the  simplification  of  scenes  and 
costuming,  and  in  Ughting,  choric  speech,  and  dynamic 
movement  are  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  a 
number  of  universities. 

Among  the  nonperforming  units  of  the  Federal 
theater  is  the  National  Service  Bureau.  This  Bureau 
prepares  amiotated  bibliograpliies  of  representative 
works  on  technical  phases  of  the  theater,  furnishes  lists 
and  scripts  of  plays  for  distribution  to  project  units, 
and  provides  other  valuable  research  services  to  facih- 
tate  the  improvement  of  project  undertakings.  Its 
services  are  also  avaOable  to  public  institutions  and 
community  organizations. 

Half  of  the  performances  by  Federal  theater  groups 
are  given  free,  but  for  some  of  the  plays  modest  admis- 
sions are  charged,  the  amoimts  depending  on  the 
production  and  the  locality.  (This  also  applies  to  per- 
formances under  the  music  project.)  Admission  col- 
lections, which  now  average  about  $50,000  a  month,  are 
used  to  help  defray  the  nonlabor  costs  of  the  work. 
These  nonlabor  costs  are  held  much  below  what  is 
typical  of  commercial  productions. 

To  date  more  than  1,500  workers  from  the  Feileral 
theater  projects  have  returned  to  jobs  m  private  indus- 
try. The  cast  of  practically  every  production  on 
Broadway  last  season  included  actors  formerly  with  the 
Federal  theater.  Designers,  lighting  experts,  and 
directors  as  weU  as  actors  have  been  absorbed  by 
commercial  productions.  The  Mercury  productions 
("Julius  Caesar,"  "Shoemaker's  Holiday,"  and  "The 
Cradle  Will  Rock")  are  especially  noteworthy  in  this 
respect.  The  producer,  director,  and  designer,  and 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  casts  of  the  Mer- 
cury productions  came  from  the  Federal  theater.     The 
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Federal  ventures  thus  constitute  a  genuine  impetus  to 
private  theatrical  employment. 

Federal  Writers'  Project 

The  main  program  of  the  Federal  writers'  project 
has  dealt  with  the  compilation  of  the  American  Guide 
Series.  Tliis  is  an  ambitious  and  detailed  description 
of  the  American  scene,  expanding  to  Nation-wide  pro- 
portions an  idea  carried  out  on  a  small  scale  in  one 
State  as  a  work-relief  activity  under  the  FERA.  In 
addition  to  the  Guide  Series,  books  of  such  varying 
nature  as  biographies,  nationality  studies,  folklore, 
children's  books,  and  bibliographies  are  being  written 
or  compiled. 

The  scope  of  work  involved  m  compOmg  a  series  of 
guides  to  the  United  States  was  the  very  element  that 
recommended  it  as  an  undertaking  to  employ  large 
numbers  of  persons  with  experience  or  training  in  the 
field  of  writing — reporters,  editors,  liistorians,  copy 
writers,  and  research  workers.  The  work  of  each  local 
staff  is  allocated  so  as  to  cover  physical  setting,  cultural, 
economic,  and  social  life,  history,  folldore,  archeology, 
architecture,  literature,  art,  flora  and  fauna,  geology, 
ami  ethnology.  Persons  with  general  editorial  and 
writing  experience  are  assigned  to  supervise  and  coordi- 
nate the  assembling  of  material  and  to  present  it  in 
effective  literary  style.  Typists,  stenographers,  clerks, 
and  other  clerical  help  are  also  employed  on  the  project. 

About  400  volumes  with  more  than  20,000,000  words 
are  now  planned.  Nearly  150  volumes  have  already 
been  published,  among  which  are  detailed  guides  to  the 
States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, Ehode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  South 
Dakota,  Mississippi,  and  Idaho.  Wafthington:  City  and 
Capital,  a  comprehensive  guide  which  explains  govern- 
mental functions,  has  been  widely  recommended  for 
schools  and  libraries.  Volume  I  of  the  New  York  City 
Guide  comprises  detailed  essays  on  important  aspects 
of  life  in  New  York.  The  numerous  city  and  locality 
guides  reach  into  almost  every  part  of  the  country  and 
include  guides  to  New  Orleans,  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County  (N.  Y.),  Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.),  San  Diego, 
Philadelplria,  Lexington,  and  the  Bluegrass  Country 
(Ky.),  St.  Augustine,  and  San  Antonio.  Tour  books 
include  a  volume  on  the  Intrnioast.il  \\'atcrway  that  is 
of  special  interest  to  boat-niindcd  tourists  and  sports- 
men, as  well  as  volumes  on  the  Ocean  Highway,  U.  S. 
One,  and  the  Oregon  Trail. 

LocaUty  guides  of  a  somewhat  diflVrcnt  natiu-e  than 
the  State  and  city  guides  inchidi'  Capi  Cod  Pilot,  by 
Jeremiah  Digges  (one  of  four  Federal  writers  who  have 
been  given  Guggenheim  fellowships),  Wftaling  Masters, 
Armenians  in  Alassachusetts,  Italians  of  New  York,  and 
A  Bid  for  Liberty,  an  account  of  events  and  resolu- 
tions in  one  colony  that  led  up  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 


The  guide  program  has  as  an  innnediate  objective 
the  compilation  of  a  one-volume  guide  to  the  United 
States,  which  will  include  scenic  and  national  park 
areas,  through-routes  according  to  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, and  a  special  group  of  tours  arranged  according 
to  such  occupational  interests  as  arcliitecture,  engineer- 
ing, and  agricultm-e.  Also  within  the  scope  of  the 
guide  program  are  six  regional  guides  (the  one  on  New 
England  being  already  under  way),  and  tour  guides  to 
liighways  and  waterways  that  will  comprise  at  least  20 
national  route  books.  Special  books  are  being  written 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Oliio  Rivers.  Furthermore, 
books  covering  State  and  local  recreational  areas  have 
been  published  and  others  are  under  way. 

As  work  on  the  American  Guide  Series  has  progressetl 
it  has  become  clear  that  books  other  than  guides  are 
equally  important  to  the  program.  Biographies  of 
American  arcliitects,  a  volume  covering  the  history 
and  description  of  State  capitols  past  and  present,  and 
several  other  volumes  covering  the  cultural  background 
of  jimerican  architecture  are  being  written.  National- 
ity studies  and  books  on  the  Negro  (compiled  by  Negro 
workers)  will  complement  the  information  concerning 
the  country  with  information  concerning  its  peoples. 
Folklore,  wliich  in  this  country  includes  an  immense 
variety  of  material,  from  Indian  legends  and  pioneer 
tales  to  modern  street  rhymes,  will  add  several  volumes 
to  the  number  of  books  compiled  on  the  project. 

Of  major  importance  are  books  in  the  educational 
and  children's  fields.  In  the  former  category,  authenti- 
cally docimiented  studies  of  Indian  life  have  been  used 
for  reference  as  well  as  for  school  work;  groups  of 
locality  stories  have  been  written  in  basic  vocabulary 
for  grade-school  work  and  for  adult  education  study 
groups ;  and  thousands  of  bulletins  on  liistory  and  local 
legend  have  been  used  in  school  work  in  one  State. 
Several  other  cliildren's  books  are  in  the  process  of 
being  written  and  include  animal  books  such  as  Who's 
Who  in  the  Zoo  published  in  1937,  and  special  adapta- 
tions of  tour  material,  textbooks,  and  storybooks. 

In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  above,  books  of 
the  following  types  are  being  compiled:  a  volume  about 
New  York  State  (for  the  World's  Fair);  books  on  place 
names,  similar  to  those  already  issued  in  Wisconsin  and 
Utah ;  a  national  bibliography ;  a  national  book  on  con- 
servation; bibliographies  of  labor,  sports,  and  other 
fields;  and  a  book  on  trade  jargon.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  State  and  city  encyclopedias  in  which  material 
compiled  by  the  project  will  be  utilized.  Many  cities 
and  localities  expect  to  follow  the  example  of  the  New 
York  project  and  issue  yearly  almanacs  that  combine 
humor  with  practical  information. 

Cosponsors  of  writers'  project  activities,  among 
wliich  are  included  legislatures  and  governors  of  States, 
mayors,  historical  societies,  universities,  and  civic 
groups,  guarantee  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  volumes. 
Conseciuently,   Federal  funds  allotted   to   the  project 
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are  expended  almost  wholly  in  payment  of  wages  to 
unemployed  Morkers.  Guarantees  of  cosponsors  made 
to  date  cover  the  publication  of  project  books  which 
will  involve  printing  and  distribution  costs  in  excess  of 
$400,000.  Historical,  learned,  and  professional  socie- 
ties, local  chambers  of  commerce,  hotel  associations, 
bus  companies,  automobile  clubs,  and  other  groups 
interested  in  research  and  in  the  promotion  of  travel 
are  cooperating  actively  in  the  project  work,  recognizing 
the  extent  to  which  the  project  publications  will  stimu- 
late travel  in  this  country  and  a  richer  imderstanding 
of  its  places  and  peoples. 

Historical  Records  Survey 

Like  the  Federal  art,  music,  theater,  and  writers' 
projects,  the  Historical  Records  Survey  is  a  WPA- 
sponsored,  Nation-wide  rnidertaking.  Its  purpose  is  to 
inventory  and  to  provide  accessible  guides  to  State, 
county,  municipal,  and  other  records.  Thi'ough  its 
work  the  project  has  rescued  from  oblivion  tens  of 
thousands  of  volumes  of  original  records,  important  as 
historical  sources. 

Because  the  county  has  been  the  basic  iniit  of  govern- 
ment in  many  States,  the  primary  objective  of  the  sur- 
vey to  date  has  been  to  locate,  catalog,  describe,  and 
evaluate  county  records.  Tliis  work  has  been  com- 
pleted in  approximately  2,000  of  the  3,000-odd  coun- 
ties of  the  country  and  more  than  50  county  mventories 
have  already  been  published.  In  addition,  the  records 
of  1 ,040  towns  and  of  more  than  40,000  churches  have 
been  listed. 

Innumerable  documents  illustrating  special  phases  of 
history  have  been  brought  to  light,  such  as  the  original 
drafts  of  the  Constitution  of  Arkansas,  the  original  let- 
ters of  sixteenth  century  explorers,  and  records  of  the 
activities    of    Confederate    State    governments.     Far 
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more  important  than  any  individual  items,  however, 
have  been  the  location  and  classification,  for  historians 
and  other  interested  persons,  of  authentic  records  of 
American  life.  Deeds,  wills,  vital  statistics,  reports  of 
commodity  prices  and  rccoi-ds  of  county  activities  in  the 
fields  of  public  works  and  public  services  have  been 
uneartliod  and  made  available  for  examination. 


Sewing  Rooms 

Sewing  room  projects  provide  the  largest  number  of 
jobs  for  women.  The  179,000  women  (out  of  a  total  of 
185,000  persons)  engaged  on  this  work  during  the  week 
endmg  April  2,  1938,  represented  53  percent  of  all 
WPA  women  employees.  Operated  in  all  States,  the 
sewing  room  projects  range  from  small-sized  units 
engaged  m  the  repair  and  production  of  the  simplest 
garments  to  large  plants  utilizing  industrial  macliineiy 
and  employing  hundreds  of  workers.  Goods  produced 
on  these  pi-ojects  (121,710,000  articles  through  October 
1,  1937)  are  distributed  to  families  aided  through  public 
relief  agencies  and  to  public,  tax-supported  institutions 
when  these  act  as  project  sponsors.  They  have  also 
been  distributed  in  large  quantities  to  flood  and  hurri- 
cane vicfcms. 

Projects  are  operated  to  produce  almost  every  variety 
of  garment  and  many  household  articles.  Wearing 
apparel  for  men,  women,  and  children  is  made  from  the 
millions  of  yards  of  cotton  and  woolen  textiles  pur- 
chased with  WPA  and  sponsors'  funds.  Many  of  the 
persons  receiving  these  garments  had  been  unable  to  go 
to  work  or  attend  school  because  of  lack  of  clotliing. 
For  institutional  distribution  hospital  supplies  such  as 
bedding,  bandages,  surgical  dressings,  bed  jackets,  and 
layettes  are  timied  out.  In  sections  where  there  are 
surpluses  of  woolen  materials,  sheepskms,  or  leather, 
even  heavy  coats  and  jackets  are  made.     Scraps  of 
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material  are  made  into  toys  for  use  in  WPA  nursery 
schools  and  for  distribution  to  children  in  relief  families 
at  Christmas  time.  Flags  have  been  made  for  schools 
and  service  agencies  furnishing  the  necessary  materials. 
On  some  projects  various  kinds  of  rugs  have  been  woven 
from  scrap  material  in  the  sewing  rooms. 

Handicraft  Work 

Handicraft  projects  are  operated  in  some  States  to 
make  the  hand-wrought  articles  for  wliich  there  is  a 
growing  pubhc  appreciation  and  demand.  Among  the 
many  native  handicrafts  being  revived  where  native 
materials  are  avaihiblo  and  mombcrs  of  the  older  genera- 
tion still  know  the  traditional  patterns  are  ceramics, 
beadwork,  leathercraft,  copper  work,  and  spinning, 
dyeing,  and  weaving.  Flax-raising  is  being  revived  in 
several  States,  among  them  Virginia,  Oregon,  and 
Michigan.  Demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the 
table  linen  and  other  articles  produced  by  a  group  of 
Finnish  women  in  the  upper  peninsula  region  of  Mich- 
igan illustrates  the  type  of  situation  in  which  workers 
rapidly  become  self-supporting  through  the  work  they 
do  on  the  projects.  On  a  Colorado  inoject,  raw  wool  is 
colored  with  natural  dyes  made  from  native  roots  and 
insects,  carded,  spun,  and  woven  into  rugs  of  Spanish  and 
Indian  designs.  On  some  projects  coconut  fronds 
an<l  iKiti\('  masses  are  used  to  make  hats,  mats,  rugs, 
and  ^iniihii-  ;irticles,  and  on  still  others  period  furni- 
tuic  :iii(l  (Mliicational  toys  are  made. 

These  projects  are  all  sponsored  by  local  public  bodies 
as  a  result  of  defuiite  community  interest  in  the  handi- 
craft. Articles  produced  are  used  for  furnishing  public 
buildmgs,  for  distribution  to  needy  persons,  and  for 
exhibition  purposes  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the 
handicraft.  The  educational  toys  are  used  in  WPA 
nursery  schools  or  given  to  needy  cliildren  in  tax-sup- 
ported orphanages,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions. 
Some  of  the  finer  examples  of  work  serve  as  models  in 
public  school  art  and  manual  training  classes. 
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Cannins  and  Other  Goods  Projects 

Other  projects  on  wliich  goods  are  prepared  for  distri- 
bution to  needy  persons  are  those  for  canning  foods  and 
for  the  repair  of  shoes  and  furniture.  The  canning 
projects,  operated  largely  during  summer  and  fall 
months,  utilize  the  produce  of  gardening  projects  con- 
ducted by  relief  organizations  or  the  WPA  and  surplus 
foods  provided  by  sponsors  or  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation.  Through  October  1,  1937, 
about  36,000,000  pounds  of  food  had  been  canned  or 
preserved.  Such  foodstuffs  are  used  for  school  lunches 
or  distributed  to  families  being  cared  for  by  local  relief 
agencies.  Among  the  larger  canning  projects  are  those 
operated  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Indiana. 
Fruit  drying  has  formed  a  large  part  of  the  food  preser- 
vation work  in  California,  and  on  a  project  in  Virginia, 
molasses  was  made  from  sugarcane  raised  in  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration's  community  gardens. 
In  repair  workshops  shoes,  furniture,  and  other  used 
articles  are  maile  serviceable. 

School  Lunch  and  Other  Home  Economics  Projects 

The  work  of  providing  free  hot  lunches  for  needy 
children  at  public  schools  is  usually  sponsored  by  boards 
of  education  or  of  public  welfare.  Food  and  equipment 
are  usually  supplied  by  the  sponsors,  by  cooperating 
agencies  such  as  parent-teacher  associations,  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  or  through 
canning  and  gardening  projects.  Approximately  129,- 
000,000  lunches  were  served  to  school  children  through 
October  1,  1937.  The  value  of  the  projects  to  the 
children  who  receive  the  lunches,  in  many  instances 
their  only  adequate  meal  of  the  day,  is  inestimable. 
AYherever  they  have  been  operated,  teachers  report 
numerous  beneficial  results,  such  as  gains  in  weight 
and  general  health,  greater  interest  and  more  rapid 
progress  in  classroom  work,  and  more  regular  attend- 
ance. 

Particularly  important  in  providing  work  for  neetly 
women  who  have  no  work  experience  other  than  house- 
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keeping  are  tlie  housekeeping  aitl  ])roj- 
ects  operated  in  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties under  the  sponsorship  of  public 
welfare  agencies  in  cooperation  with 
public  health  organizations.  Housekeej)- 
ing  aids  go  into  homes  of  the  needy, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  sponsoring 
agency,  to  give  temporary  assistance  in 
housework  and  in  the  care  of  children 
when  the  mother  or  regular  homemaker 
is  ill  or  incapacitated  or  where  a  death 
has  occurred.  In  addition  to  rendering 
immediate,  concrete  services  to  famiUes 
in  difficulty,  these  aids  do  much  to  in- 
troduce into  many  homes  better  methods 
of  cooking,  cleaning,  care  of  children, 
and  sanitation. 

A  small  but  expanding  activity  is  the 
operation  of  household  service  demon- 
stration centers.  At  tliese  centers  needy 
unemployed  women  are  trained  for  reg- 
ular household  employment.  During  a 
two-month  period  the  women  partici- 
pate in  demonstrations  of  household 
work  under  the  guidance  of  trained 
supervisors.  Although  the  content  of 
the  course  differs  locallj'  it  usually  in- 
cludes proper  methods  of  cooking  and 
serving  food,  washing  and  ironing,  the 
daily  care  of  a  house,  the  use  of  many  kinds  of  modern 
household  equipment,  marketing,  preservation  of  food, 
and  care  of  children.  The  projects  are  carried  on  with 
the  financial  support  and  active  cooperation  of  local 
clubs  and  interested  indi\aduals  and  have  done  much  to 
directattention  to  the  household  employment  field  as  one 
having  employment  opportunities  for  trained  workers. 

Library  Work 

Under  the  library  program  new  branch  libraries  are 
conducted,  and  reading  rooms  are  set  up  in  existing 
libraries  which  previously  could  not  afford  this  type  of 
ser\'ice.  Traveling  libraries  circulate  in  rural  areas 
where  the  population  is  too  scattered  to  be  served  ade- 
quately in  any  other  manner.  Workers  travel  by  horse- 
back and  rowboat  as  well  as  in  especially  ecjuipped 
trucks  to  take  books  and  magazines  to  residents  of 
mountain,  mining,  and  other  isolated  districts.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  new  libraries,  cataloging 
and  repair  services  are  furnished  to  existing  public  li- 
braries and  schools.  WPA  employees  clean  and  repair 
millions  of  books  wliicli  would  otherwise  necessarily  be 
withdrawn  from  circidation  because  budgets  have  never 
included  funds  for  this  work.  Nearly  34,000,000  books 
had  been  renovated  by  October  1937. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  librarj'  activities  is  the  work 
to  extend  the  limited  number  of  volumes  transcribed 
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into  Braille  for  blintl  readers.  The  books  transcribed 
cover  a  broad  field  of  subject  matter  ranging  from  the 
Bible  and  the  plays- of  Shakespeai-e  to  detective  stories 
and  other  contemporary  fiction.  A  dictionary  for  the 
blind,  ill  39  volumes  of  Braille,  has  been  completed  in 
Milwaukee.  On  a  project  operating  in  connection  with 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  geo- 
graphical and  historical  maps  have  been  produced  in 
numbers  sufficient  for  distribution  to  aU  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
utilize  the  services  of  blind  persons  who  can  do  such 
jobs  as  proofreading  pages  transcribed  into  Braille  and 
repairing  Braille  books. 

Public  Health  Services 

On  WPA  public  health  and  nursing  projects  the  serv- 
ices of  miemployed  registered  nurses,  doctors,  den- 
tists, chemists,  laboratory  assistants,  and  other  pro- 
fessional workers  are  utilized  to  provide  and  expand 
services  which  local  pubhc  health  agencies  have  been 
unable  to  afford.  These  projects  also  extend  public 
health  services  into  regions  where  such  activities  are 
not  otherwise  available.  They  are  sponsored  by  State 
and  local  departments  of  public  health,  and  super\-ision , 
office  space,  equipment,  and  much  of  the  necessaiy  ma- 
terials and  other  nonlabor  costs  are  pro^^ded  by  the 
sponsor  or  by  a  cooperating  community  agency. 
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Numerous  kiiids  of  public  health  services  are  in- 
cluded. WPA  nurses,  on  the  advice  of  physicians,  go 
into  the  homes  of  low-income  families  to  assist  in  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  care  and  to  give  nursing  service  in 
cases  of  illness.  WPA  doctors  and  nurses  conduct  or 
assist  in  the  activities  of  medical  and  dental  clinics  and 
provide  examinations  and  treatments;  by  the  first  of 
October  1937  nearly  2,000,000  persons  had  been  ex- 
amined and  960,000  persons  had  received  treatment  ami 
care.  In  addition  to  clinic  work,  examinations  and 
group  inspections  are  made  in  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions; much  is  also  done  in  the  promotion  of  various 
health  campaigns  and  in  immunization  work.  Immuni- 
zation treatments  against  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
whooping  cough,  and  other  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases have  been  given  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  and  have  materially  advanced  public  health 
work  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  On  a  project 
in  Newark,  Schick  tests  were  given  to  90,000  school 
children,  and  those  foimd  susceptible  to  diphtheria 
were  immunized.  Tliis  work  was  an  important  factor 
in  attaining  the  low  record  of  seven  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  one  death  during  1936-37  in  contrast  to  3,081 
cases  and  191  deaths  during  the  epidemic  years  1928-29. 

As  a  result  of  WPA  health  and  nursing  projects,  com- 
munities and  States  have  in  many  instances  taken  over 
this  type  of  activity  as  a  permanent  function.  In  New 
Jersey  16  of  the  45  school  districts  where  public  healtli 
nursing  services  were  introduced  by  the  WPA  have 
taken  over  the  work  on  a  permanent  basis  and  other 
districts  plan  to  do  so  as  soon  as  their  finances  permit. 
The  public  health  nursmg  service  introduced  in  Georgia 
by  the  WPA  program  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  establislunent  of  a  public  health  nursing  imit  under 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  State  program.  In  these  and  other  similar  cases 
many  of  the  WPA  workers  were  given  permanent  jobs. 
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Museum  extension  projects  set  up  under  the  WPA 
help  public  schools  to  obtain  visual  education  aids  de- 
signed to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  things  children 
study.  California,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  and  New 
York  have  been  outstanding  in  the  employment  of 
WPA  workers  to  produce  maps,  charts,  three-dimen- 
sional models,  projection  slides,  moving  pictures,  and 
other  devices  to  bring  within  a  child's  sensory  expe- 
rience such  subjects  as  the  development  of  housing  (be- 
ginning with  the  simple  dwellings  of  primitive  peoples), 
the  liistory  of  costume,  and  the  habitat  of  animals. 
Models  of  derricks  and  steam  engines,  hot-air  furnaces, 
planetariums  to  show  positions  and  movements  of 
heavenly  bodies,  and  similar  devices  are  made  to  dem- 
onstrate mechanical  principles  and  natural  laws. 

Workers  on  museum  projects — unemployed  artists, 
photographers,  cabinet  makers,  scientists,  teachers,  and 
stenographers — are  used  to  supplement  the  regular  per- 
sonnel of  museums.  The  work  of  these  persons  in  un- 
packing, classifying,  and  indexing  thousands  of  items 
wliich  the  staffs  of  museums  woidd  otherwise  have  been 
imable  to  handle  has  put  into  usable  form  a  vast 
amount  of  material  ranging  from  archeological  speci- 
mens and  Jiistorical  documents  to  old  newspapers. 

Clerical  Work 

WPA  employees  have  carried  on  widely  diversified 
work  in  the  clerical  field.  Much  of  this  is  directed 
toward  the  installation  or  improvement  of  public  record- 
keeping systems.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
addition  to  such  employment  of  clerical  personnel,  re- 
search studies  and  surveys,  described  in  the  following 
section,  also  require  the  services  of  many  clerical 
workers. 

Projects  to  aid  in  developing  systems  of  public 
admmistration  better  adapted  to  current  needs  than  the 
haphazard  methods  previously  in  use  extend  into  all 
types  of  public  service.  Installation  and  improvement 
of  propertj'  appraisal  records,  personnel  service  records, 
records  of  vital  statistics,  delincjuent  tax  ledgers,  public 
pi'operty  ledgers,  single  fingerprint  files,  and  police 
records  illustrate  the  many  fields  in  which  project 
activities  have  been  conducted.  Because  the  real 
property  tax  is  the  most  unportant  som'ce  of  revenues  for 
local  governments,  projects  to  facilitate  the  efficient 
and  equitable  administration  of  this  tax  through  the  use 
of  scientific  methods  of  property  appraisal  are  outstand- 
ing. Increasingly  large  numbers  of  WPA  projects  are 
being  initiated  to  establish  adequate  records  of  the  land 
and  buildings  included  in  each  parcel  of  property  so  as  to 
provide  a  sound  basis  upon  which  appraisals  can  be 
made.  Such  records  will  be  kept  current  once  they  are 
installed.     Projects    of    this    kind    have    consistently 
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resulted  in  more  equitable  property  assessments  and 
more  complete  tax  collections. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  standardization  of  local 
records  and  increase  their  comparability  when  used  in 
research,  standard  procedures  have  been  prepared  for 
use  in  the  operation  of  certain  types  of  projects  that  are 
most  numerous  under  the  program.  Developed  through 
collaboration  with  private  and  public  officials,  these 
procedures  have  promoted  the  efficient  operation  of 
projects  through  use  of  the  best  available  techniques 
and  have  served  further  to  encoiu'age  the  initiation  of 
projects  in  communities  unfamiliar  with  their  possi- 
bilities as  a  means  of  providing  jobs  for  clerical  workers. 
These  procedures  have  been  developed  in  connection 
with  the  installation  of  personnel  service  records  and  of 
single  fingerprint  files,  the  indexing  of  vital  statistics, 
and  of  deeds  and  mortgages,  the  definition  of  police 
beats,  and  the  compOation  of  property  identification 
maps. 

Research  and  Statistical  Work 

Under  the  heading  of  research  and  statistical  work 
come  a  variety  of  projects  that  are  notable  for  the  basic 
information  and  the  findings  made  available  in  the 
many  fields.  A  number  of  these  are  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Federal  WPA  and  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  but  the  majority  are  sponsored  locally, 
hke  other  kinds  of  WPA  projects.  Both  kinds  of 
projects,  however,  are  reviewed  by  the  WPA  in  Wash- 
ington in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  studies  and  to 
coordinate  the  various  research  activities. 

Research  work,  conducted  on  a  broad  scale  by  the 
WPA  or  by  other  Federal  agencies  with  varying  degrees 
of  WPA  participation  has  been  particidarly  important 
in  throwing  light  on  certain  problems  in  the  fields  of 
unemployment,  public  health,  family  mcomes  and 
expenditures,  cost  of  living,  and  taxation.  Special 
emphasis  has  sometimes  been  placed  on  securing  in- 
formation pertinent  to  the  administrative  problems  of 
the  agency  undertaking  the  work  or  of  other  interested 
agencies  in  order  to  provide  the  factual  background 
required  in  the  determination  of  policies.  In  any  event 
the  infornuition  is  made  available  for  general  use.  Thus 
the  studies  conducted  by  the  United  States  Pubhc 
Health  Service  (Treasury  Department)  that  have  been 
concerned  with  the  prevalence  of  chronic  and  occupa- 
tional illnesses  and  communicable  diseases  and  the 
availability  of  health  facilities  in  various  sections  of  the 
coimtry  have  yielded  data  of  particular  administrative 
value  as  well  as  of  wide  general  interest.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  investigation  into  costs  of  living  in  a  large 
number  of  cities  and  rural  areas  that  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Department  of  Labor) 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  (Department 
of  Agriculture)  in  cooperation  with  the  WPA.     Other 
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surveys  of  similar  extent  include  the  work  in  connection 
with  income,  liquor,  and  nuisance  taxes  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  (Treasury  Department) 
and  the  studies  of  family  incomes  and  expenditures 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Resources  Committee. 
Work  of  this  nature  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  an 
article  on  pages  94-106  of  this  report. 

An  outstanding  WPA  research  activity  is  the  Project 
on  Reemployment  Opportunities  and  Recent  Changes 
in  Industrial  Techniques.  The  work  on  this  Federal 
project,  initiated  in  1935  to  study  on  a  broad  front  the 
dynamics  of  technological  change  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  national  economy,  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  beginning  on  page  88  of  this  report. 

On  WPA  research  projects  under  local  supervision, 
fields  as  diversified  as  agriculture  and  vital  statistics  have 
been  investigated.  This  work  is  often  undertaken 
to  aid  local  governmental  agencies  in  solving  their 
own  problems  but  it  also  makes  available  new  or 
more  complete  information  to  students  in  the  several 
fields. 

Planning  surveys  are  notable  among  the  research 
activities  conducted  on  a  local  basis.  In  carrying  on 
special  studies  of  water  reso\n-ces,  flood  control,  re- 
forestation, and  similar  subjects  the  State  planning 
boards,  soon  after  their  creation,  discovered  a  wide- 
spread lack  of  adequate  maps  and  general  information. 
To  help  fiU  this  need  many  types  of  surveys  have  been 
made,  among  them  land  surveys,  population  studies, 
and  studies  of  mineral,  water,  and  land  resources,  trans- 
portation, and  governmental  organization.  Other  im- 
portant WPA  imdertaldngs  of  this  kind  include  housing 
surveys,  tax  surveys,  engineering  surveys,  traffic  sur- 
veys, social  welfare  studies,  urban  and  rural  mapping 
projects,  and  the  indexing  and  codification  of  laws  and 
ordinances. 

The  work  that  WPA  research  and  statistical  units 
have  been  doing  in  connection  with  housing  needs  and 
problems  is  of  particular  importance  because  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  this  field.  Data  secured  from 
housing  surveys  completed  in  some  250  cities  are  now 
being  summarized  and  will  soon  be  available  in  a  single 
volume  for  wide  usage.  The  WPA  is  cooperating  with 
housing  officials  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  in  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  survey  projects  of  this  type. 

In  carrying  out  the  research  and  statistical  projects 
as  well  as  the  clerical  work,  technical  assistance  is  given 
by  specialists  operating  from  the  Washington  office  of 
the  WPA  and  by  technical  personnel  of  WPA  regional 
and  State  offices.  These  persons  make  themselves  avail- 
able to  local  sponsors  as  well  as  to  other  WPA  officials 
for  assistance  in  planning,  organizing,  and  operating 
projects,  and  in  coordinating  the  results  of  project  work. 
Technical  advice  on  this  kind  of  work  is  also  secured 
from  experts  in  other  Federal  agencies. 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


The  Problem  of  Technological  Unemployment 


The  relationship  of  teclinological  advances  to  iinem- 
*  ployraent  has  been  vigorously  debated  since  the  turn 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  machines  began  to  be 
used  on  a  large  scale  to  displace  hand-tool  and  hand- 
craft methods.  The  "industrial  revolution"  was  ex- 
perienced first  in  England,  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  loss  of  employment  by  many  skilled  workers.  En- 
raged jobless  workers  sometimes  smashed  the  macliines 
which  had  displaced  them.  Despite  this  resistance, 
machinery  was  slowly  installed  in  all  the  chief  branches 
of  manufacturing. 

Europe  and  the  United  States  soon  followetl  England 
in  introducing  labor-saving  macliinery  on  a  large  scale. 
It  was  observed  that,  while  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
machines  often  was  to  create  unemployment,  the  new 
machine  era  also  ushered  in  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion and  employment  opportunities  in  many  new  fields. 
The  "Machine  Age"  was  therefore  hailed  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  some  quarters  as  a  day  of  opportunity  for 
labor.  In  recent  years,  however,  widespread  vmemploy- 
ment  has  once  again  focused  attention  on  the  relation- 
ship between  technology  and  joblessness. 

In  the  modern  industrial  era,  imemployment  is  a 
problem  of  much  more  importance  than  it  was  a  century 
ago.  At  that  time  the  major  part  of  economic  activity 
in  the  United  States  was  carried  on  by  self-employed 
persons;  today  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  persons 
who  have  a  gainfid  occupation  are  self-employed  while 
three-fourths  are  subject  to  hiring  and  firing.  The 
economic  security  of  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion therefore  depends  today  on  the  abiUty  of  industry 
to  employ  their  services  continuously.  Yet  it  is  an 
outstanding  characteristic  of  private  industry  not  to  be 
able  to  employ  workers  continuously. 

1  This  article  is  based  on  Summary  of  Findings  i 
Weintraub  and  Irving  Kaplan  (Works  Progress  Adi 
Project.  Philadelphia). 


Some  industries  require  a  large  number  of  workers 
for  a  period  of  months  or  weeks  and  few  or  none  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Also,  although  some  industries  need 
workers  and  many  workers  need  jobs,  the  workers  and 
the  jobs  are  rarely  so  located  as  to  result  in  the  fullest 
possible  employment.  Above  all,  modem  industry  is 
characterized  by  periodic  booms  and  by  depressions 
which  result  in  large-scale  unemployment  for  all  classes 
of  workers.  It  is  during  these  periodic  depressions  that 
the  modern  worker's  insecurity  is  particularly  em- 
phasized because  it  is  then  that  his  primary  needs  re- 
main unsatisfied  while  all  around  him  lie  unused  goods, 
idle  factories,  and  other  unused  productive  resources. 

This  insecurity  notwithstanding,  each  depression 
until  the  one  of  the  early  1930's  saw  the  United  States 
emerge  on  a  higher  level  of  production  and  employment. 
Not  only  were  there  employment  for  the  workers  who 
were  here  and  investment  opportunity  for  American 
capital,  but  the  country  provided  jobs  for  millions  of 
immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  an  outlet  for 
billions  of  foreign  capital.  At  the  same  time,  rapid 
improvements  were  being  made  in  prochiction  methods 
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Mechanization  of  prothiction  and  high  labor  efficiency 
were  things  to  wliich  Ameiicans  pointed  with  pride. 
Of  course,  many  craftsmen  lost  their  jobs,  the  value  of 
their  skills,  and  their  chances  for  reemployment  as  a 
result  of  mechanization  and  technological  change. 
The  immediate  effects  of  technological  change  involved 
displacement  of  labor,  changes  in  the  type  of  labor 
needed,  and  occupational  obsolescence.  These,  in 
turn,  presented  problems  of  destitution  and  relief. 
During  periods  of  widespread  imemployment  especially, 
there  was  serious  and  organized  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machmes.  However,  in  the  upward  sweep 
of  the  country's  economic  development,  the  problems 
which  accompanied  the  displacement  of  workers  were  re- 
garded as  merely  shortlived  consequences  of  temporary 
dislocations  associated  with  progressive  mechanization. 

Indeed,  machmes  and  the  productive  apparatus  in 
general  are  only  the  inanimate  means  used  by  the 
economic  organization  to  produce  for  the  market. 
Technological  improvements  are  introduced  in  order  to 
produce  more  goods  at  lower  costs  and  with  less  labor 
than  would  otherwise  be  required.  Wliether  these  im- 
provements result  in  a  sufficient  increase  in  production 
to  require  the  employment  of  an  increased  number  of 
workers,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  improved 
technology  is  used.  Certainly,  if  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  the  mechanical  capacity  of  the  available 
macliines  were  the  only  criteria,  no  man  would  ever  need 
to  go  unemployed.  Yet  such  data  as  are  available 
suggest  that  successive  major  depressions  have  seen 
increases  in  the  number  of  miemployed  workers,  and 
the  years  since  1929  have  been  marked  by  unemploy- 
ment which  is  greater  that  at  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

Even  before  1929  many  economists,  labor  groups,  ami 
some  governmental  bodies  began  to  draw  attention  to 
the  increasing  volume  of  unemployment  and  to  the 
emergence  of  certain  new  phenomena  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustries which  had  hitherto  providetl  work  for  increas- 
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iiig  proportions  of  tiie  country's  growing  labor  supply 
had  ceased  to  absorb  workers  although  their  production 
continued  to  grow.  The  same  was  true  of  tlie  muiing 
industries.  The  railroads  were  handling  a  larger 
volume  of  traffic  with  a  decreasing  number  of  workers 
and  the  relative  declines  in  the  population  working  on 
farms  turned  into  an  absolute  decline  during  the  second 
decade  of  this  century. 

Thus  even  before  1929  there  was  a  new  solicitude 
concerning  the  relationship  between  technological 
change  and  unemployment.  The  number  of  jobs 
available  at  any  time  is  a  result  of  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion and  the  average  amount  one  man  can  produce. 
If  the  average  productivity  keeps  going  up,  the  number 
of  available  jobs  must  go  down  unless  production  rises 
faster  than  productivity.  With  the  unparalleled  busi- 
ness depression  that  developed  after  1929 — creating  at 
its  low  point  an  unemployment  total  estimated  variously 
from  14  million  to  17  million — a  number  of  questions 
became  more  and  more  insistent:  Is  productivity  con- 
tinuing to  go  up  while  production  is  lagging  behind 
earlier  levels?  What  new  levels  of  production  are 
required  to  employ  the  increasing  population  depend- 
ent on  jobs  for  a  liveUhood?  What  is  the  role  of  chang- 
ing technology  in  modern  industrial  society?  How 
does  it  affect  employment  and  unemployment? 


Studies  of  the  National  Research  Project 

Because  the  existing  data  could  not  answer  these 
questions  satisfactorily,  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, in  December  1935,  organized  the  National 
Research  Project  on  Reemployment  Opportunities  antl 
Recent  Changes  iii  Industrial  Techniques  in  order  "to 
inquire,  with  the  cooperation  of  industry,  labor,  and 
governmental  and  private  agencies,  into  the  extent  of 
recent  changes  in  industrial  techniques  and  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  these  changes  on  the  volume  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment."  Many  of  the  studies 
undertaken  on  this  project  are  now  approaching  com- 
pletion and  a  large  body  of  data  has  already  been  pub- 
lished." These  studies  present  a  mass  of  detailed  infor- 
mation covering  changes  in  teclmology  and  productiv- 
ity during  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  The  Summary 
of  Findings  as  of  March  19.38  brings  together  the  avail- 
able findings  to  date  and  presents  them  in  convenient 
form.^ 

These  studies  have  revealed  that  although  there  are 
many  forces  in  operation  which  tend  to  reduce  produc- 
tivity w  hen  the  level  of  industrial  activity  is  low,  wide- 
spread increases  in  productivity  have  taken  place  since 
1929  in  almost  all  industries.  Since  the  labor  supply 
has  increased  by  about  4,000,000  workers  during  the 
last  eight  years,  these  increases  indicate  that  a  national 

t  the  end  of  this  article. 
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output  of  about  20  percent  beyond  that  of  1929  must  be 
attained  before  the  number  of  jobs  will  reach  a  level 
that  would  reduce  xmemployment  to  the  1929  level. 

Skills  Are  Beins  Leveled  Off 

The  studies  indicate  that  technological  changes  have 
tended  toward  the  leveling  of  the  skill  reciuu-ements  of 
industry.  The  mechanical  innovations  introduced 
generally  substituted  a  small  number  of  semiskilled 
machine  operators  for  a  larger  nimiber  of  unskilled 
laborers  or  skilled  artisans.  Automatically  operated 
conveying  systems  for  the  handling  of  materials  have 
been  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses.  These  devices 
eliminate  the  need  for  much  backbreaking  work  in 
lifting,  carrying,  and  placing  material.  For  instance, 
during  1936  and  1937  more  than  1,500  conveyors  were 
sold  to  coal  mines,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  849 
in  use  in  1935;  641  mobile  coal  loaders  were  sold  during 
the  same  two  years,  as  compared  with  657  in  use  in 
1935.  Aside  from  the  effect  that  these  machines  may 
have  on  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal 
mining,  the  workers  required  for  the  operation  of  these 
maclunes  need  no  longer  have  the  highly  diversified 
skills  and  experience  of  the  pick-and-shovel  coal  miner. 

The  substitution  of  machine  methods  for  hand  proc- 
esses substitutes  the  semisldlled  macliine  operator  for 
the  old  skilled  artisan.  For  example,  when  a  cigar 
factory  is  mechanized,  the  older,  skilled  cigar  makers 
are  almost  always  laid  off  and  young  girls,  fewer  than 
atliirdinnumber,  are  hired  to  tend  the  nearly  automatic 
cigar-mal<iiiii' niiirhincs. 

Automalirally  (i]icnited  machines,  machines  which 
may  be  pre-sct  for  a  variety  of  standard  operations,  also 
elimuiate  need  for  special  sldlls.  All  these  processes 
tend  to  create  reservoirs  of  the  unemployed  among  the 
groups  displaced,  particularly  when  production  is 
lagging. 

Workers  with  specialized  skills  in  a  particular  indus- 
try are  especially  limited  in  their  opportunities  for 
adjustment  even  when  jobs  are  on  the  increase.     Some 


of  these  skills  nmy  be  usable  elsewhere,  but  others, 
like  those  of  coal  miners,  cigar  makers,  weavers,  or 
railroad  workers,  are  not  easily  adaptable  to  other 
work.  If  these  displaced  workers  are  young  they  may 
be  able  to  start  over  again,  but  if  they  are  past  middle 
age  they  find  it  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  gain  a 
new  foothold.  Then  they  become  dependent  on  public 
aid.  For,  the  most  general  effect  of  prevailing  types  of 
changes  in  industrial  processes  is  to  place  a  premium 
on  speed,  dexterity,  and  adaptability  rather  than  on 
experience  and  specialized  skill.  The  basis  is  thus  pro- 
vided for  preference  for  younger  workers  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  more  experienced  and  the  older  workers 
with  family  responsibilities. 

Effect  of  Tecfinological  Chanse  Different  I 

in  Prosperity  and  Depression 

AVhen  the  country  was  moving  forward  to  higher 
levels  of  production  and  employment,  the  effect  of 
technological  change  on  selected  groups  of  workers  was 
often  different  from  what  it  has  been  during  the  last 
eight  years.  In  the  past,  when  industrial  activity  in 
certain  communities  collapsed  under  the  competitive 
pressure  of  newly  discovered  resources  elsewhere  or  of 
new  or  improved  processes,  the  communities  became 
"ghost  towns."  Their  populations  moved  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  jobs  were  available.  Under 
conditions  of  widespread  unemployment,  however, 
such  places  become  "stranded  communities."  The 
unemployed  population  has  no  place  to  go.  Durmg  the 
past  eight  years  this  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
cumulation  of  dependents  in  the  pooi-er  agricultural 
areas,  in  the  cut-over  timber  areas,  in  many  mining 
comnumities,  and  in  many  one-industry  towns. 

Production  per  Unit  of  Labor  Rising 
Despite  Declining  Output 

Notwitlistanding  the  operation  of  factors  which  tend 
to  (Un-rease  labor  productivity  when  production  is  at  a 
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THREE  DRIVERS  AND  TEAMS  AND  DOES  THE  WORK  MORE 
QUICKLY 
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low  level,  notable  ineieases  in  protluctivity  have  been 
achieved  since  1929  in  practically  all  industries.  Thus 
in  1935  output  per  hour  of  work  was  substantially  higher 
than  in  1929  in  most  of  the  mining  industries,  in  the 
telephone  and  electric-power  industries,  in  railroad 
transportation,  and  in  almost  all  the  manufactiuing 
industries. 

Even  before  1929  the  number  employed  had  begun 
to  decline  in  the  railroad  and  coal-mining  industries, 
and  in  spite  of  large  increases  in  production  the  number 
of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  industries  was  about  the 
same  in  1929  as  in  1920.  In  agriculture  also,  the  num- 
ber of  people  working  had  been  declining  with  the  intro- 
duction of  tractor  power  and  power-driven  eciuipment. 

Many  industries  have  achieved  productivity  increases 
at  a  faster  rate  since  1929  than  during  the  preceding 
decade.  Thus  productivity  in  the  telephone  industry 
increased  by  25  percent  between  1919  and  1929,  and  by 
another  35  percent  between  1929  and  1935.  Railroad 
traffic  units  per  hour  of  employment  increased  by  28 
percent  during  the  decade  of  the  1920's  and  by  another 
37  percent  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  1930's.  Many 
manufacturing  industries,  particularly  in  the  food  and 
textile  group,  experienced  at  least  as  great  an  annual 
average  rate  of  increase  in  productivity  after  1929  as 
in  the  earlier  decade. 

Many  industries  increased  their  productivity  even 
during  the  years  of  sharply  falling  production  between 
1929  and  1933.     This  was  true  of  the  railroads,  the 
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operating  departments  of  the  electric  light  and  power 
industry,  the  telephone  industry  and  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  For  example,  15  percent  more 
tobacco  products  were  obtained  per  liour  of  work  in 
1933  than  in  1929:  13  percent  more  cigars,  23  percent 
more  cigarettes,  and  18  percent  more  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  snuff.  For  each  of  these  products 
the  output  had  been  declining  after  1929. 

In  almost  every  case,  industries  wliich  sufi'ered  a 
decline  in  productivity  during  the  years  of  sharply 
declining  production  acliieved  anew  high  level  of  produc- 
tivity once  there  was  an  upturn  in  production.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Project's  findings,  manufacturing  industries 
employing  nine-tenths  of  the  total  labor  employed  in 
manufacturing  had  a  higher  productivity  in  1935  than 
in  1929.  In  the  automobile  industry,  for  example,  when 
during  the  period  1929  to  1932  production  fell  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  1929  peak,  a  given  number  of  workei's  pro- 
duced only  82  percent  as  many  finished  vehicles  and 
chassis  as  in  1929.  But  by  1933  and  1934  they  were 
producing  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1929,  and  by  1936, 
though  production  was  still  one-sixth  below  the  peak, 
the  output  per  man-hour  was  almost  one-sixtli  higher 
than  in  1929. 

Again,  when  iron  and  steel  production  declined  by 
almost  tliree-quarters  between  1929  and  1932,  output 
per  hour  of  employment  declined  somewhat,  but  in 
1933  and  1934  when  production  had  increased,  more 
tonnage  was  obtained  per  hour  of  work  than  in  1929 
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By  1935  the  output  por  man-hour  was  9  ])or<'ent  above 
the  1929  level,  and  by  1936  it  was  13  percent  higher. 
Increasing  productivity  in  this  industry  is  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  growmg  installation  of  the  hot-strip 
mills  for  the  production  of  sheet  steel.  Of  the  8,500,000 
ton  capacity  of  these  continuous  strip  mills  in  1936, 
5,750,000  had  been  installed  after  1929.  The  capacity 
either  available  today  or  under  construction  is  now 
reported  to  be  at  14  million  tons.  The  amount  of  labor 
saved  by  the  substitution  of  these  continuous  hot-strip 
mills  for  the  older  type  can  be  gauged  by  the  example  of 
one  mill  in  wliich  375  men  were  employed  at  producing 
an  output  which  required  4,512  men  using  the  old  pro- 
duction process. 

The  most  striking  increases  in  productivity  occurred 
in  industries  whose  production  rose  tlirough  the  last 
eight  years.  The  output  of  rayon  yam  manufacturers, 
for  instance,  has  been  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly. 
The  increase  in  production  was  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  output  per  unit  of  labor  time.  By  1933 
productivity  was  twice  the  1929  level,  and  in  1937  it 
was  2.4  times  that  of  1929. 

Typical  Current  Technological  Chanses  Require 
Relatively  Small  Capital  Expenditures 

During  periods  of  economic  expansion,  technological 
changes  are  introduced  primarily  as  part  of  the  process 
of  expanding  productive  facilities.  This  process  has  in 
the  past  involved  an  increasing  demand  for  the  produc- 
tion of  capital  goods  and  has  provided  increasing 
employment  and  income  to  workers  emijloyed  in  these 
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industries  anil,  through  them,  increasing  demand  for 
consumption  goods.  During  the  past  eight  years,  the 
empiiasis  has,  however,  been  on  saving  labor  rather 
than  on  expanding  production  facilities. 

The  low  level  of  production  in  the  capital  goods  pro- 
ducing industries  and  of  investment  in  capital  goods 
since  the  end  of  1929  is  characteristic  of  depression 
periods.  And  yet  productivity  has  risen  since  1929. 
The  ability  of  so  many  of  our  industries  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity with  a  small  expenditure  of  capital  is  due  in 
part  to  the  types  of  technological  changes  which  are 
currently  available  to  industries.  Existing  plant  facili- 
ties and  processes  have  been  improved  by  the  addition 
of  auxiliary  equipment  designed  to  improve  the  opera- 
ting efficiency  of  machines  already  installed,  to  control 
the  production  process,  frequently  automatically,  or  to 
substitute  automatically  operated  equipment  for  labor. 
These  innovations  involve  relatively  small  capital  costs 
because  they  are  directed  primarily  toward  economies 
ia  operation  rather  than  toward  plant  expansion.  In 
addition,  the  development  of  chemical  processes  yielded 
great  economies  in  labor  while  requiring  relatively  little 
capital.  For  example,  in  the  rubber  tire  and  tube  in- 
dustry, the  number  of  pounds  of  product  manufactured 
per  hour  of  labor  has  doubled  during  the  past  decade. 
The  increased  productivity  was  attained  primarily  by 
the  reduction  in  the  time  required  for  rubber  processing 
tlirough  the  use  of  new  organic  accelerators  and  other 
chemicals. 

Many  of  the  improvements  made  during  recent  years 
have  served  to  expand  the  productive  capacity  of  in- 
dustry.    Increases  in  productivity,  realized  by  reducing 
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the  labor  time  per  worker  rather  than  the  number  of 
workers  needed  for  the  production  process,  also  increase 
production  capacity.  Other  expansions  of  capacity 
have  been  attained  by  substituting  larger  units  of 
equipment  because  of  their  greater  operating  efficiency. 
For  instance,  in  cement  manufacture,  only  56  of  the  810 
kilns  in  the  industry  in  1925  were  over  200  feet  long. 
By  1935  theic  were  119  such  kilns  out  of  a  total  of  82.3. 

Return  of  Unemployment  to  Predepression  Levels 
Requires  Expansion  oF  Purchasing  Power  and  of 
Capital  Investment 

The  Project's  studies  show  that  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor  and  without  any  additional  investment  in  plant 
expansion  many  industries  can  produce  much  more 
today  than  in  1929.  Furthermore,  the  increases  in 
productivity  which  characteristically  accompany  every 
gain  in  production  reflect  the  current  ability  of  industries 
to  realize  further  labor  economies  with  the  next  increase 
in  production. 

These  findings  have  strengthened  the  conviction  that 
the  number  of  unemployed  cannot  bebroughtdown  to  the 
levels  of  the  late  1920's  without  very  much  heavier  cap- 
ital investment  than  has  been  taking  place  during  recent 
years.  Government  has  always  played  an  important 
role  in  the  economic  expansion  of  the  country.  For 
example,  during  the  years  1919-27,  public  expenditures 
for  construction  purposes  amoimted  to  a  sum  ecjual  to 
one-eighth  of  the  total  national  expenditures  for  pro- 
ducers' durable  goods  and  residential  construction, 
during  1927-35  they  amounted  to  one-fourth,  and  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  1919-35,  to  one-sixth  of  the  total. 

Many  of  these  Government  expenditures  can  take 
such  forms  as  will  encourage  private  capital  outlays, 
e.  g.,  the  construction  of  roads,  the  building  of  streets 
and  sewers,  the  construction  of  airports  and  airway 
facilities,  rural  electrification,  irrigation,  and  flood 
control  work.  Others,  such  as  low-cost  housing,  can 
result  directly  in  large  capital  outlays. 

In  this  direction  the  activities  of  the  WPA  may 
be  regarded  not  only  as  a  means  for  relieving  the  needs 
of  the  imemployed  but  also  as  part  of  a  program  which, 
through  expenditures  for  airports,  roads,  sewer  systems, 
and  other  construction  work,  tends  to  stimulate  capital 
outlays  by  private  business. 
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The  following  reports  preparcfl  on  the  WPA  National 
Research  Project  have  been  issued  or  are  in  press: 

Studies  in  Chansing  Technology  and  Labor  Productivity 

AyriciiUiire 

Cliaiigps  in  Technology  and  Labor  RoquirenH'iit.s  in  Crop  Pro- 
(Inction: 
Corn 

Sugar  Beets 
Potatoes 
Changes  in  Farm  Power  and  Ecjuipment:   Mechanical  Cotton 

Picker 
Trends  in  Size  and  Production  of  the  Aggregate  Farm  Enterprise, 

1909-3fi 
Selected  References  on  Practices  and  Tse  of  Lal)or  on  Farms 

Mini7ig 

Technology  and  the  Mineral  Industries 

Mechanization  Trends  in  Metal  and  Nonmetal  Mining  as  Indi- 
cated by  Sales  of  Underground  Loading  Equipment 

The  Decline  in  Grade  of  Ore 

Fuel  Efficiency  in  Cement  Manufacture,  1909-35 

Small-Scale  Placer   Mines  as  a  Source  of  Gold,   Employment, 
and  Livelihood  in  1935 

Employment   and    Related    Statistics   of    Mines   and    (Quarries, 
1935:   Coal 

Manufacture 

Employment  and  Productivity  in  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry 

Labor  Productivity  in  the  Leather  Industry 

Effects  of  Mechanization  in  Cigar  Manufacture 

Mechanical  Changes  in  the  Cotton-Textile  Industry,    1910  to 

1936 
Mechanical   Changes   in   the   Woolen   and   Worsted   Industries, 

1910  to  1936 
Systems  of  Shop  Management  in  tlie  Cotton  Garment  Industry 

Studies  of  the  Effects  of  Industrial  Change  on  Labor  Markets 

Recent  Trends  in   Employmert  and   UneniploymiMit  in   Phila- 
delphia 
Employment  and  LTnemployment  in  Philadelphia  in  May  1936 
The  Labor  Force  of  the  Philadelphia  Radio  Industry  in  1936 
Philadelphia  Weavers  and  Loom  Fixers 
Cigar  Makers — After  the  Lay-Off 

General 

The  Research  Program  of  the  National  Research  Project 
Unemployment  and  Increasing  Productivity 
Summary  of  Findings  to  Date,  March  193S 


STUDIES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  OF 
CONSUMER  PURCHASES  AND  INCOMES 


The  importance  of  work  projects  which  give  eiii- 
■  ployment  to  clerical  and  professional  persons  is  on 
the  whole  much  less  widely  recognized  than  that  of 
projects  for  highways  and  buildmgs,  parks  and  play- 
gromids,  and  similar  public  works.  This  residts  partly 
from  the  fact  that  older  concepts  of  public  work  ac- 
corded little  recognition  to  nonmanual  workers.  With 
the  relatively  great  increases  in  the  number  of  white 
collar  workers  among  the  gainfidly  employed  during 
the  last  few  decades,  however,  has  come  a  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  these  groups  to  the  national 
economy.  In  the  operation  of  the  work  project  pro- 
gram, consequently,  a  conscientious  effort  has  been 
made  to  utilize  the  services  of  white  collar  workers  on 
the  type  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  and  on 
projects  that  have  immediate  practical  value  or  give 
definite  promise  of  producing  useful  results. 

The  categories  into  which  the  statistical,  survey, 
and  research  projects  fall  convey  some  impression  of 
the  diversity  of  activity  they  involve.  These  projects 
are  concerned  with  the  practical  problems  of  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce,  transportation,  construction,  and 
finance.  They  seek  to  meet  the  more  pressing  research 
requirements  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments. 
They  deal  with  public  problems  of  many  kinds,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fields  of  health,  recreation,  and 
education.  On  the  whole  the  statistical,  survey,  and 
research  projects  involve  the  collection,  organization, 
and  presentation  of  various  types  of  data  concerning 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  America. 

Most  of  the  statistical,  survey,  and  research  projects 
which  give  employment  to  needy  white  collar  workers 
are  sponsored  by  State  and  local  public  bodies  and  op- 
erated as  WPA  projects.  Some  of  the  projects,  how- 
ever, are  initiated  and  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  these  generally  are  of  greater  scope 
and  broader  general  significance  than  the  State  and 
local  undertakings.     The  Federal  projects  have  been 


undertaken  to  seciu-e  information  not  only  of  general 
significance  and  interest  but  also  of  direct  administra- 
tive importance  to  the  operating  agencies. 

Findings  on  most  of  the  larger  studies  involve  a 
great  volume  of  detailed  information.  One  of  the  proj- 
ects— the  Study  of  Reemployment  Opportunities  and 
Recent  Changes  in  Industrial  Techniques,  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Works  Progress  Administration — is  re- 
viewed in  some  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The 
volume  of  material  precludes  the  possibility  of  discuss- 
ing the  various  other  surveys  in  equal  detail.  Conse- 
quently the  following  discussion  is  limited  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases undertaken  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  cooperation  with  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Home  Economics,  the  Central  Statistical 
Board,  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  These 
and  other  notable  projects  carried  on  by  Federal  agen- 
cies are  listed  below : 

1.  Administration  Problems  of  127,000  Local  School  Units 

2.  Alphabetical  Index  of  Persons  in  the  1900  Census 

3.  Analysis  of  Accounts  in  126  Failed  Banks,  1928-31 

4.  Analysis  of  1934  Income  Tax  Returns 

.5.   Census  of  American  Listed  Corporations 

6.  Census  of  Business  and  Survey  of  Retail  Trade 

7.  Farm  Labor  Conditions 

8.  Farm  Mortgages,  Land  Values,  Transfers,  and  Farm  Taxes 

9.  Imports  for  1933  and  Preceding  Years 

10.  Inventory  of  Registrants  with  the  United  States  Employ- 

ment Service 

1 1 .  Job  Analysis  and  Worker  Specifications  for  Occupations 

12.  The  National  Health  Survey 

13.  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods  Purchased 

14.  Reemployment    Opportunities    and     Recent     Changes    in 

Industrial  Technicjues 

15.  Release  Procedures  of  State  and  Federal  Authorities 

16.  The  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases 

17.  Survey  of  Negro  White  Collar  and  Skilled  Workers 

18.  Trends  in  Residential  Building  Construction,  1929-3.5 

19.  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance  for  Negroes 
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The  t-^lational  Health  Survey 

The  Health  Survey  offered  the  United  States  Pubhc 
Health  Service  an  opportunity  to  study  sickness  and 
related  economic  factors  on  a  much  broader  basis  than 
was  ever  permitted  by  its  previous  studies,  usually 
involving  about  10,000  families.  To  analyze  in  some 
detail  the  effect  on  health  of  such  diverse  factors  as 
climate,  racial  composition,  urbanization,  industrial 
acti\'ity,  and  economic  weU-behig,  a  wide  coverage  of 
the  different  types  of  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try -was  essential.  A  similarly  extensive  canvass  was 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  sample  for 
study  of  the  occurrence  and  causes  of  the  less  frequent 
diseases.  The  fact  that  regularly  compiled  sickness 
records  do  not  provide  the  data  essential  for  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  national  health  problems  was  also  a 
strong  motive  for  undertaking  the  survey.  Among  the 
most  pressing  of  these  problems  was  that  of  chronic 
diseases  affecting  particularly  the  older  persons  in  the 
population  and  the  fact  that  little  information  was 
available  concerning  the  number  of  persons  suffering 
from  such  ills  and  their  distribution  by  age  and  sex. 
Also  important  was  the  prevalence  of  preventable 
illnesses  for  the  study  of  which  epidemiologists  need 
current  data  on  predisposmg  environmental  and  socio- 
economic factors.  Other  subjects  in  wliich  data  were 
scarce  but  much  desired  were  the  need  for  medical 
care  and  facilities  among  various  classes  in  the  popula- 
tion and  the  causes,  frequency,  and  extent  of  disabilities 
resulting  from  accidents,  particidarly  those  occurring 
in  the  home. 

In  order  to  secure  information  pertinent  to  these 
problems  certain  major  specific  objectives  were  proposed 
for  the  Health  Survey.     It  aimed  to  determine: 


1.  The  incidence  and  nature  of  serious  disabling  illnesses 

2.  The  duration  of  such  illnesses 

3.  Medical  care  received 

■4.  The  number  and  type  of  serious  accidents,  and  impairments 
resulting  from  accidents 

5.  The  prevalence  and  type  of  chronic  conditions,  orthopedic 

defects,  blindness,  and  deafness 

6.  The  prevalence  and  kinds  of  disabling  illness  on  a  given  day 

7.  The    utilization    of    certain    medical    and    public    health 

facilities 

8.  The  relation   between   disease   and   social,  economic,    and 

other  conditions 

9.  Mortahty    in    relation    to    income    and    other    social    and 

economic  circumstances 

Information  on  these  subjects  obviously  is  of  great 
value  not  only  to  governmental  and  welfare  agencies  and 
to  doctors,  hospitals,  and  others  who  furnish  medical 
services,  but  also  to  industrial  employers,  to  persons 
doing  research,  and  to  safety  organizations. 

The  National  Health  Survey  utilized  the  services  of 
WPA  workers  in  numbers  up  to  about  5,000  at  the  peak 
of  activity.  The  WPA  workers  made  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  776,000  families  of  about  2,800,000  persons 
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between  early  October  1935  and  March  30,  193(1.  In 
an  effort  to  represent  the  general  population,  84  cities 
in  19  States  were  chosen  for  the  survey  and  a  complete 
canvass  was  made  in  all  but  the  31  cities  of  100,000 
population  and  over,  where  samples  ranging  from  5,000 
to  45,000  families  were  used.  In  addition,  23  primarily 
rural  counties  in  a  Southern,  a  North  Central,  and  a 
South  Central  State  were  surveyed.  The  rural  sur- 
vey involved  36,000  families  including  approximately 
140,000  persons. 

Enumerators  were  selected  from  among  the  nurses, 
teachers,  bookkeepers,  and  similar  groups  of  workers 
on  the  relief  rolls  and  were  carefully  trained  before 
going  into  the  field.  In  practically  all  instances  where 
illness  was  reported  the  enumerators  secured  permission 
to  request  further  information  from  the  attending 
physician  or  from  the  hospital.  Questionnanes  were 
sent  to  doctors  or  institutions  for  confirmation  of  the 
diagnoses  and  copies  of  death  certificates  were  secured  in 
instances  of  fatal  illness.  The  tabidation  of  data  was 
done  mechanically,  cards  being  pimched  for  each  of  the 
persons  covered  by  the  enumeration  and  for  each  case 
of  illness  reported. 

Data  obtained  from  each  of  the  families  include 
between  75  and  100  different  items.  Most  important 
among  these  were  information  on  the  composition  and 
characteristics  of  the  group  surveyed — age,  sex,  color, 
marital  condition,  usual  occupation,  employment  status, 
family  income,  and  relief  status,  number  of  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  sanitation  facilities;  several  measures  of 
illness — illness  keeping  any  family  member  from  his 
usual  activity  on  the  day  of  the  canvass,  illness  which 
had  disabled  persons  for  7  days  or  more  during  the 
preceding  12  months,  chronic  diseases  present  whether 
or  not  disablmg,  and  gross  physical  impairments  such 
as  lost  or  unpaired  arms,  fingers,  feet,  or  legs,  and  total 
or  partial  blindness  or  deafness;  and  certain  facts  about 
kinds  and  amounts  of  medical  and  nursing  care  such  as 
the  number  of  calls  by  the  attending  doctor,  days  of 
care  by  a  private  duty  nurse,  %'isits  by  a  visiting  nin-se, 
and  days  spent  in  hospital. 

Bidletins  being  issued  from  time  to  tune  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  give  preluninary  answers  to  some 
of  the  problems  studied  by  the  survey.  Some  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  preliminary  results  of  general 
interest  already  released  are  summarized  in  the  following 
pages. 

Incidence  and  Nature  of  Disabling  Illnesses 

Preliminary  findings  for  81  of  the  cities  surveyed  ' 
indicate  that  4.5  percent  of  the  persons  covered  were 
disabled  by  illness  on  the  day  of  the  canvass.  On 
this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  on  an  average  wdnter  day 


'  The  National  Health  Suriien,  1935-38:  An  Estimate  of  the  Amount  of  Disabling  Illness 
in  the  CoHvtTy  as  a  Whole,  Sickness  and  Medical  Care  Series,  BiUletin  No.  1 ,  Washing- 
ton: U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  1938. 
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6,000,000  p<>rsons  in  the  United  States  are  unable  to 
attend  school,  to  work,  or  in  general  to  pursue  their 
usual  activities  because  of  illness,  injury,  or  serious 
physical  impairment  resulting  from  disease  or  accident. 
The  prevalence  of  sickness  varied  considerably  with 
age.^  Relatively  the  largest  number  of  the  disabled,  of 
course,  were  among  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older; 
about  one  in  every  eight  persons  of  this  age  group  was 
ill  on  the  day  the  survey  was  made.  Young  persons 
between  15  and  24  years  of  age  were  healthiest,  only 
one  in  40  being  incapacitated.  The  prevalence  of  ill- 
ness among  children  under  15  was  approximately  the 
same  as  for  adults  of  working  age;  one  out  of  every  24 
children  was  ill  as  compared  with  one  out  of  every  2o 
persons  between  25  and  64  years  of  age. 

The  group  of  chronic  diseases  including  rheumatism, 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system,  cancer, 
diabetes,  tuberculosis,  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  nervous 
diseases,  and  permanent  impairments  resulting  from 
previous  illnesses  or  accidents  was  a  major  cause  of 
illness  on  the  day  of  the  survey.  Approximately 
2,500,000  persons,  or  42  percent  of  the  total  number  ill, 
were  disabled  by  such  afflictions,  according  to  esti- 
mates made  by  applying  the  rates  obtained  from  the 
survey  to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 
About  a  fourth  of  those  who  were  sick,  or  about  1,500,- 
000  persons,  were  suffering  from  acute  respiratory 
diseases — influenza,  grippe,  pneumonia,  tonsillitis,  and 
colds.  This  large  proportion  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  survey  was  made  largely  between  Novem- 
ber and  March,  when  such  diseases  are  particularly 
prevalent.  Injuries  due  to  accident  accounted  for  the 
disabihty  of  about  half  a  miUion  persons,  or  8  percent 
of  the  estimated  total  of  6,000,000  ill.  Among  the 
other  acute  diseases  from  which  the  remaining  1,500,000 
persons  were  suffering,  were  acute  infectious  diseases 
which  caused  the  illness  of  about  250,000,  mostly 
children,  and  appendicitis  and  acute  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  liver  which  were  about  equally  important 
causes  of  illness  on  tlic  nvcrnuc  winter  day. 

More  accurate  incM-uicinciit  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
abihty due  to  illness  is  j)r(ivided  by  the  records  of 
continuous  illness  of  seven  days  or  longer  duration  that 
were  secured  for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the 
canvass.  The  frequency  of  such  illnesses,  flieir  average 
duration,  and  the  amount  of  disability  e\|)eiieiice(l  by 
the  average  person  are  important  interrelated  measures. 
Results  covering  81  cities  indicate  that  disabhng  ill- 
nesses during  the  preceding  year  occurred  at  the  rate  of 
172  per  1,000  persons  canvassed.  On  this  basis  it  is 
estimated  that  22,000,000  illnesses  which  disabled  for 
at  least  a  week,'  or  about  16  such  illnesses  for  each 
death  in  1935,  occurred  among  the  population  of  the 

'  Variation  by  age  was  obtained  by  applying  data  for  280,000  persons  in  eight  large 
cities  (Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Fall  River,  Newark,  Oakland,  St.  Paul,  and 
Seattle)  to  data  for  all  ages  for  81  cities. 

'  All  hospital  cases,  conflnements,  and  fatal  illnesses  were  included  regardless  of 
duration. 
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Tabi.e  51. —  l''ui!:QOENrY,  Severity,  and  Di.iability  Rates  of 
Illness,  by  Age  Gkodps  * 


Age  Group 

RSldnMsses 
per  1,000 
persons) 

Severity 
Rate  "  (days 
of  disability 

per  case) 

Disabilii  v 
Rate  B  (;in- 
nualdays..f 
disability  ii.r 
person  i 

172 

57 

t'nder  15 

232 
144 

265 

26 
63 
123 

15  to  64 

.,.,    i; 

A  Covers  only  illnesses'disabling  for  seven  days  or  more  during  the  survey  year  (.v- 
cept  for  hospital  cases,  confinements,  and  fatal  illnesses  which  were  included  regaril- 
less  of  duration)  among  2,300,000  persons  in  81  cities. 

B  Based  on  severity  data  for  280,000  persons  in  eight  cities  listed  in  footnote  2  on  p.  96. 

Source:  U.  .S.  Public  Health  Service. 

country  as  a  whole,  representing  the  minimum  problem 
to  be  met  by  physicians,  health  officers,  and  other 
medical  and  health  workers  each  year.  Since  the 
survey  revealed  that  the  average  duration  of  these 
illnesses  was  57  days  it  may  be  estimated  that  close  to 
a  billion  and  a  quarter  days  are  lost  annually  from 
school  and  from  work  at  home  or  in  industry  by  the 
population  as  a  whole  through  illnesses  a  week  or 
longer  in  duration.  This  represents  almost  10  days  of 
incapacity  per  year  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States — a  tremendous  economic  liability 
to  the  Nation. 

The  frequency,  severity,  and  disability  rates  of 
illnesses  each  differ  with  age  and  with  the  cause  of 
illness.  For  children  under  15  years  of  age  the  fre- 
quency of  illness  is  relatively  high,  but  the  average 
duration  per  case  is  considerably  less  than  for  the  older 
groups,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  51.  For  this  reason 
the  average  amount  of  disability  for  all  children  is 
also  considerably  less  than  it  is  either  for  the  popula- 
tion between  15  and  64  years  of  age,  who  are  ill  less 
frequently  than  children,  or  for  older  persons.  Acute 
respiratory  and  chronic  diseases  stand  out  as  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  illnesses  lasting  seven  days  or  more, 
with  frequency  rates  of  47  and  46  per  thousand,  respec- 


Table  52. — Frequency, 

Illness,     Classified 
Groups  * 


Causes 


rD  Disability  Rates  of 
IN     Broad     Diagnosis 


193.5-36 

Diagnosis  Group 

Fre,u«.cy 

(illnesses 
per  1.000 
persons; 

Severity 
Rate  " 

(days  of 
disability 
per  case) 

Disability 
Rate" 
(annual  days 
of  disability 
per  person) 

Total 

172 

57 

9.8 

Infectious 

Respiratnry,  chiefly  acute... 

Hilv.iu.  ,rl,iwlya<-ute 

29 
47 
9 
15 
16 
46 
10 

24 
19 
49 
34 
46 
138 
73 

0.7 
0.9 
0.4 
0.5 

0.7 

6.3 

Ml'.  iIm  r  (■   II  . 

A  Covers  only  illnesses  disabling  for  seven  days  or  more  during  the  survey  year 
(except  for  hospital  cases,  confinements,  and  fatal  illnesses  which  were  included 
regardless  of  duration)  among  2,300.000  persons  in  81  cities. 

^  Based  on  severity  data  for  eight  cities  listed  in  footnote  2  on  p.  96. 

c  Includes  gross  permanent  impairments  (orthopedic,  eye,  and  ear)  for  which 
rate  was  three  per  1,000  persons. 

Source:  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
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tively.  (See  Table  52.)  Disabling  illness  clue  to  clironic 
diseases,  however,  had  an  average  duration  of  138 
days  per  case — about  seven  times  as  long  as  for  the 
respiratory  diseases  and  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
average  for  illnesses  of  all  causes. 

Further  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  chronic 
diseases  is  given  by  the  fact  that  they  account  for  six- 
out  of  the  total  10  days  of  incapacity  from  disablmg 
illness  experienced  by  the  average  person  in  the  country 
during  the  year  preceding  the  survey.  About  a  day 
of  disabihty  per  person  in  the  entire  population  is 
attributable  to  respiratory  diseases  and  seven-tenths  of 
a  ilay  each  to  infectious  diseases  and  accidents,  the 
only  other  groups  with  disability  rates  in  excess  of  half 
a  day  per  person. 

As  part  of  the  National  Health  Survey,  detailed 
studies  of  the  various  causes  of  disabling  illness  are 
being  made.  Statements  on  the  prevalence  and  causes 
of  orthopedic  impairments  and  on  accidents  as  a  cause 
of  disability  are  important  among  those  wliich  have 
already  been  released  in  preliminary  form. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  study  of  orthopedic  im- 
pairments *  indicate  that  two  out  of  every  hundred 
persons  in  the  United  States,  or  an  estimated  total  of 
over  2,600,000  persons,  have  a  permanent  orthopedic 
impairment  (lack  of  the  natural  use  of  some  portion  of 
the  skeletal-neuro-muscular  system).  In  500,000  of 
these  cases  the  impairment  is  incapacitating,  serving 
to  keep  the  individual  from  his  usual  activities.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  170,000,000  days  is 
lost  annually  from  work  or  school  or  any  usual  activity 
as  a  result  of  these  impairments.  This  figure  repre- 
sents 13  percent  of  the  estimated  total  of  time  lost 

<  The  National  Health  Survey,  19SS-S6:  The  Prevalence  and  Causes  of  Orthopedic 
Impairments,  Sickness  and  Medical  Care  Series,  Bulletin  No.  4,  Washington:  r.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  1938. 


by  all  the  people  of  this  country  because  of  illnesses 
or  injuries  lasting  a  week  or  more. 

The  overwhelming  predominance  of  men  among  per- 
sons with  orthopedic  im])airments  is  one  of  the  more 
striking  facts  revealed  by  the  study.  Men  and  boys 
with  impairments  made  up  more  than  71  percent  of 
the  total  and  men  from  15  to  (14  years  of  age,  inclusive, 
constituted  well  over  half  of  all  persons  with  impair- 
ments.    (See  Table  53.) 

Table  53. — Estimated  Number  of  Person.s  in  the  I'nited 
States  Having  Orthopedic  Impairments,  by  Sex  and  by 
Age  Groups  * 

1935-36 


Sex  and  Age  Group 

Xumber  of 
Persons 

Total _... 

000 

Males— 

1,860,000 
120  000 

Under  l.'i 

15-64 

65  and  over 

340,000 

Under  15 

90,000 

A  Based  on  tabulations  covering  313,000  persons  in  eight  large  cities  listed  in  foot- 
Source:  1'.  .S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  kinds  and  causes  of  impairments  explain  to  a 
large  extent  their  prevalence  among  men.  A  third  of 
all  the  orthopedic  impairments  were  instances  of  loss 
of  fuigers,  hands,  arms,  feet,  or  legs.  Impairment  or 
paralysis  of  these  extremities  and  of  the  spine,  chest, 
skull,  or  entire  body  constitute  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  Accidents  were  the  cause  of  almost  two-tliirds 
of  all  impairments,  almost  a  thu'd  were  a  result  of 
disease,  and  about  5  percent  were  due  to  congenital 
causes.       (See     Table     54.)      The     relatively     greater 


-Prevalence  Rates  of  Orthopedic  Impairments  Classified  by  Sex,  by  Age,  and 

1935-36 


UN  I.mportant  Causes  * 


Prevalence  Rate  (impairments  per  1,000  persoiis)^ 

Cause 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Under  15 

15-64 

65  and 

Total 

Under  15 

15-64 

65  and 

Total 

Under  15 

15-64 

65  and 
over 

Total 

20.2 

5.5 

21.1 

67.6 

28.8 

6.3 

32.1 

92.2 

12.2 

4.7 

11.4 

12.4 

1.4 

13.9 

38.2 

20.4 

1.8 

24.0 

59.8 

6.1 

1.0 

4.9 

5.9 
2.9 
1.7 
1.2 
0.7 

7.0 
0^8 

17.6 
10.2 
5.5 
3.8 

2.4 
1.8 
1.3 

13.8 

Z8 
2.1 
1.7 

37.4 

8.7 
6.3 

2^3 

0.8 
2.6 
0.9 

0^1 

1.0 
2.4 
0.7 
0.7 
0.1 

o!4 

0.1 
(C) 

1.0 
0.5 
0.2 
(C) 

0.7 
0.2 
0.1 

^4  8 

2.8 

Unspecified 

Disease 

6.7 

2.3 

6.3 

28.9 

7.3 

2.7 

7.1 

31.8 

6.1 

1.9 

5.7 

27.3 

Apoplexy  and  paralysis  except  infantile.. . 
Infantile  paralysis 

1.9 

lio 

2.4 

0.2 
0.6 

1.4 
1.4 
0.9 
2.6 

13.4 
0.2 

5.4 
9.9 

2.1 
1.5 
0.6 
3.1 

0.3 

0.8 

1.6 
0.6 
3.2 

15.7 
0.5 
3.8 

11.8 

1.6 
1.2 
1.2 
2.1 

0.2 
1.3 

1.2 
1.3 
1.1 
2.1 

11.6 

0.4 

9.1 

Congenital 

1.1 

1.8 

0.9 

0.5 

1.1 

1.8 

1.0 

0.6 

1.0 

1.8 

0.8 

0.5 

A  Since  only  one  orthopedic  impairment  was  coded  for  each  individual,  total  impairments  i 
»  Based  on  tabulations  covering  313,000  persons  in  eight  large  cities  listed  in  footnote  2  on  p 
c  Less  than  0.05  per  1,000. 

Source:  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 


ay  be  taken  to  represent  total  persons  with  impair: 
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pxposiire  of  men  to  accidental  injuries,  the  largest  part 
of  which  were  classed  as  occupational,  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  predominance  of  men  among  persons  witii 
impairments.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  figures  on  accidents  as  a  cause  of  impairments 
represent  the  accumulation  of  accidents  throughout 
the  entire  lifetime  of  the  individuals  surveyed  as  dis- 
tinct from  figures  on  current  accidents,  which  may  or 
may  not  result  in  impairments;  these  are  discussed 
below. 

Accidental  injury  has  already  been  shown  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  disability  and  of  orthopedic 
impairments.  The  preliminary  results  of  a  more  inten- 
sive study  of  accidental  injuries,^  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  National  Health  Survey,  provide  more  detailed 
information  on  the  various  causes  and  the  place  of 
occurrence  during  the  year  preceding  the  canvass. 
About  1 8  persons  per  thousand  were  disabled  for  a  week 
or  more  during  the  year  by  injuries  resulting  from  acci- 
dents,^ according  to  data  tabulated  in  detail  for  eight 
of  the  cities  surveyed. 

Most  accident  prevention  work  has  been  directed 
towards  those  accidents  occurring  at  work  or  on  streets 
and  highways,  but  accidents  occurring  in  the  home  are 
shown  by  the  study  to  be  of  similar  importance.  Home 
accidents  accounted  for  32  percent  of  the  total  dis- 
abling for  a  week  or  more  as  compared  with  44  percent 
for  those  occurring  in  public  places  and  24  percent  for 
occupational  accidents.  In  terms  of  days  of  disability 
per  case,  automobile  accidents,  which  constitute  the 
largest  proportion  of  those  occurring  in  public  places, 
are  severest  and  average  55  days  of  disability  per  case. 
All  accidents,  and  home  accidents,  average  46  days  and 
those  occurring  in  connection  with  occupations  average 
50  days  per  case.  (See  Table  55.)  Home  accidents, 
because  of  their  frequency,  however,  account  for  29  per- 
cent of  the  total  days  of  disability  resulting  from  acci- 

Table  .5.5. — Annual  Day.s  of  Disability  per  Case  and  per 
Person  from   Accidental  In.iuries,   by  Places  of  Occur- 


lil3S-36 

Average  Days  of 
Disability 

Percent  of 

Per  case 

Per  person 

Disability 

46 

0.79 

100 

65 

SO 
32 

0,23 

0.19 
0.15 

0^03 

29 

Public  place: 

~q 

Occupational  .  . 

*  Includes  only  injuries  disabling  for  seven  days  or  more  durine  tl 
(except  for  hospital  cases,  confinements,  and  fatal  illnesses  which 
regardless  of  duration)  among  313,000  persons  in  eight  large  cities  liste- 
on  p.  96. 

Source:  V.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 


dents  as  compared  with  24  ])crcciit  for  iiut(jniobile 
accidents,  19  percent  for  other  injuries  in  jjiiblic  places, 
and  24  percent  for  occupational  accidents. 

Falls  were  the  principal  means  of  all  accidental  injury 
and  occurred  almost  twice  as  frequently  as  automobile 
accidents.     Well  over  half  the  home  accidents  were  falls ; 

Table  56. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Accidental  Inju- 
ries, BY  Means  op  In.iury  and  by  Places  of  Accident  *■ 

1935-36 


Place  of  Accident 

Means  of  Injury 

Total 

Home 

Public 
place 

Occupa- 
tional 

Unspec- 
ified 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

39.0 
19.9 

tl 

58.5 
0.8 

13.0 
8.6 
2.7 
0.8 

0.2 
1.6 
13.8 

36.7 
44.9 
2.1 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

2:1 
10.5 

27.4 

13!  1 
3.4 
9.6 

2.3 
1.0 
36.7 

.\utomobiles 

Cutting  or  piercing  instruments 

0.9 
2  4 

li  '.I  i-ii  I'lnii idents  other  than 

6i.3 
0.3 
13^5 

»  Tke  National  Health  Survey,  I9SS-36:  Accidents  as  a  Cause  of  Disabilily,  Sickness 
and  Medical  Care  Series,  Bulletin  No.  3,  Washington:  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 


6  This  rate  is  slightly  higher  than  the  r 
data  by  cause  and  place  have  not  yet  bee 


A  Includes  only  injuries  disabling  for  seven  days  or  more  during  the  survey  year 
(except  for  hospital  and  fatal  cases  which  were  included  regardless  of  duration)  among 
313,000  persons  in  eight  large  cities  listed  in  footnote  2  on  page  96. 

Source:  U.  S,  Public  Health  Service. 

these  were  also  relatively  important  as  a  cause  of  injury 
in  public  places  and  in  occupational  accidents.  Injuries 
by  cutting  or  piercing  instruments  also  were  frequent 
among  both  occupational  and  home  accidents.  (See 
Table  56.) 


Illness  and  Medical  Care  in  Relation 
to  Economic  Factors 

Information  concerning  the  relation  of  disabling 
illness  to  economic  status  is  among  the  most  important 
results  of  the  National  Health  Survey.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion,  families  are  divided  into 
groups  with  annual  incomes  under  $1,000,  $1,000- 
$2,000,  $2,000-$3,000,  and  $3,000  and  over.  FamDies 
that  had  received  relief  during  1935  made  up  almost 
half  the  lowest  income  group  and  were  tabulated 
separately. 

The  preliminary  data  confirm  the  findings  of  earlier 
surveys  in  indicatmg  that  illness  is  most  frequent  and 
most  severe  among  the  poor.'  Illnesses  that  disabled 
the  patient  for  a  week  or  more  occurred  at  the  rate  of 
234  per  1,000  among  persons  from  relief  families  as 
compared  with  172  per  1,000  for  all  persons  surveyed. 
(See  Table  57.)  The  frequency  rate  for  persons  in 
relief  families  is  57  percent  higher  than  that  for  persons 
in  families  whose  incomes  amount  to  $3,000  or  more  per 
year  and  is  considerably  above  even  the  rate  for  families 
having  less  than  $1,000  incomes  who  did  not  receive 
relief.  Consideration  of  illness  due  to  chronic  diseases 
alone  indicates  an  even  greater  frequency  among 
families,  both  relief  and  nonrelief,  in  the  lowest  income 

'  The  National  Health  Survey,  1935-S6:  Illness  and  Medical  Care  in  Relation  to  Eco- 
nomic Status,  Sickness  and  Medical  Care  Series,  Bulletin  No.  2,  Washington:  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  1938. 
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Table  57. — Frequency  Rates  of  Chronic  and  Acute  Ill- 
nesses, BY  Relief  Status  and  by  Family  Income  Groups* 

1935-36 


Relief  status  anil  Annual 

Frequency  Rate  (illnesses 
per  1,000  persons) 

Ratio    to    Hate    among 
Families  with  Incomes 
of  $3,000  and  Over 

Total 

Acute 

Chronic 

Total 

Acute 

Chronic 

172 

124 

48 

Re'ief  families 

234 

174 
155 
160 
149 

163 

119 

113 
HI 

71 

54 
38 
37 
38 

157 
Z 

147 

107 
105 
102 
100 

187 

lui) 

Nonrelief  families: 

$i)-$iniii  ..._ 

$1.0n(l-$1.999 

$3,000  and  over 

100 

$3,000  per  year  or  over,  and  incapacity  from  ortho- 
pedic impairments  was  almost  four  times  as  great 
among  relief  families  as  among  the  most  comfortably 
situated  group  surveyed.  In  the  case  of  accidents 
the  differences  are  not  so  great.     Nevertheless  it  is 

Table  58. — Frequency,  Severity,  and  Disability  Rates  of 
Chronic  and  Acute  Illnesses,  by  Family  Income  Groups  * 

1935-36 


*  Covers  only  illnesses  disabling  for  seven  days  or  more  during  the  survey  year 
(except  for  hospital  cases,  confinements,  and  fatal  illnesses  which  were  included 
regardless  of  duration)  among  2,300.000  persons  in  81  cities.  For  the  purpose  of 
broad  groupings  illnesses  with  symptoms  of  three  months  or  more  duration  are  clas- 
sified as  chronic  and  those  with  symptoms  of  shorter  duration  are  classified  as  acute. 

Source:  V.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

group.  The  frequency  rate  of  illness  due  to  chronic 
diseases  was  87  percent  greater  for  persons  from  relief 
families  and  4^2  percent  greater  for  persons  from  other 
lowest  income  families  than  for  members  of  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  $3,000  and  over. 

Disabling  illnesses  were  not  only  more  frequent  but 
also  of  longer  duration  among  relief  families  than  among 
more  prosperous  groups.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
illness  due  to  chronic  diseases.  (See  Table  58.)  The 
average  case  of  disabling  illness  among  persons  in 
relief  families  was  63  percent  longer  in  duration  than 
the  average  case  in  the  highest  income  group.  As  a 
result  of  both  greater  frequency  and  longer 
duration  of  illness  the  estimated  average  num-  chart  h 
ber  of  days  of  disability  per  person  per  year  is 
about  three  times  as  great  for  relief  persons  as 
for  persons  from  families  with  incomes  of 
$3,000  or  more.  This  relationship  is  illustrated 
in  Chart  12. 

The  connection  between  chronic  illness  and 
dependency  is  shown  by  data  on  the  extent  to 
which  workers  are  incapacitated  by  chronic 
diseases.  In  the  relief  group  one  out  of  every 
20  family  heads  was  unable  to  seek  work  be- 
cause of  chronic  disability.  Loss  of  employ- 
ability  through  illness  involved  one  out  of 
every  33  heads  of  other  families  with  incomes 
amounting  to  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  Among 
families  in  most  comfortable  circumstances 
(with  incomes  of  $3,000  and  over),  however, 
only  one  family  head  in  every  250  was  unable 
to  work  because  of  ckronic  disability. 

Both  orthopedic  unpairments  and  accidents 
are  also  more  prevalent  among  relief  families, 
according  to  preliminary  data  from  the  inten- 
sive studies  of  these  causes  of  disability. 
Three  persons  in  every  100  from  relief  fam- 
ilies had  an  orthopedic  impah-ment  as  com- 
pared with  only  one  out  of  every  100  who 
were   members  of  families   with   incomes  of 


Relief  Status  nnd  Annual 
Family  Income 

Frequency  Rate 
1 ,000  persons) 

Severity  Rate 
(days  of  disabil- 
ity per  case)  » 

Disability  Rate 

(annual  days  of 

disability  per 

person)  » 

Acute 

Chronic 

Acute 

Chronic 

Acute 

Chronic 

Total 

124 

48 

26 

138 

3.2 

Relief  families.... 

Nonrelief  families: 
$0-$999 

163 

119 
117 
113 

^1 

54 
38 
37 
38 

27 

26 
24 

25 

168 

159 
127 
116 
103 

3.1 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 

11.9 

$3,000  and  over 

*  Covers  only  illnesses  disabling  for  seven  days  or  longer  during  the  survey  year 
(except  for  hospital  cases,  confinements,  and  fatal  illnesses  which  were  included 
regardless  of  duration)  among  2,300,000  persons  in  8 1  cities.  For  the  purpose  of  broad 
groupings  illnesses  with  symptoms  of  three  months  or  longer  duration  are  classified 
as  chronic  and  those  with  symptoms  of  shorter  duration  are  cla.ssified  as  acute. 

B  Based  on  severity  data  for  eight  cities  listed  in  footnote  2  on  page  96. 

Source:  V.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

noted  that  disabling  home  accidents  occurred  43 
percent  more  frequently  among  relief  families  than 
among  the  $3,000  and  over  income  groups  during  the 
year  preceding  the  survey. 

Income  and  amounts  of  medical,  bedside  nursing,  and 
hospital  care  received  in  cases  of  disabling  illness  are 
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also  closely  related.  The  proportion  of  disabling  illness 
of  a  week  or  longer  duration  which  received  no  care 
from  a  physician  was  considerably  larger  in  the  case  of 
both  relief  and  nonrelief  families  in  the  lowest  income 
bracket  than  it  was  in  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000 
up — 30  and  28  percent  as  compared  with  17  percent. 
On  the  basis  of  volume  of  medical  service  a  similar  rela- 
tion is  observed,  cases  from  the  highest  income  group 
receiving  46  percent  more  calls  from  a  physician  than 
disabled  persons  in  relief  families. 

In  connection  with  nursing  care  differentiation  must 
be  made  between  bedside  care  from  a  private  duty 
nurse  and  visiting  nurse  service.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  sick  persons  in  the  better  situated  families 
than  in  relief  families  received  bedside  care  from  a 
private-duty  nurse.  Visiting  nurse  service  was  pro- 
vided in  13  percent  of  the  cases  among  relief  families 
and  in  only  3  percent  of  the  cases  in  families  with 
$3,000  a  year  income  or  more. 

Information  on  hospitalization  of  cases  of  disabling 
illnesses  shows  smaller  differences  among  the  various 
income  groups  as  a  whole.  Preliminary  analysis  by 
size  of  the  surveyed  cities,  however,  indicates  that  the 
differences  on  this  basis  may  be  considerable.  Low 
income  families  appear  to  receive  appro.ximately  as 
much  hospital  care  as  those  in  the  higher  brackets  only 
in  large  cities  of  100.000  population  or  over.  In  smaller 
cities  the  deficiency  of  hospitalization  for  the  relief 
group  is  marked,  reflecting  the  greater  inadequacy  of 
free  hospital  facilities  in  smaller  commimities. 


Other  Health  Studies 

In  connection  with  this  general  project,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  undertook  several  other 
studies  in  addition  to  the  National  Health  Survey. 
Among  these  was  the  study  of  Occupational  Morbidity 
and  Mortality,  in  which  data  for  over  500,000  persons 
were  transcribed  from  the  medical  records  of  sick  benefit 
associations  and  group  insurance  organizations.  The 
data  represent  the  largest  amount  of  statistical  material 
on  disabling  sickness  among  industrial  workers  that 
has  ever  been  collected  in  this  country,  and  also  afl'ord 
extensive  information  on  occupational  shifting  during 
the  depression.  Certain  results  of  the  study  have  been 
reported  in  publications  on  occupational  and  environ- 
mental analysis  of  the  cement,  clay,  and  pottery  indus- 
tries and  the  frequency  of  sickness  among  60,000 
railroad  employees.* 

The  project  included  also  a  study  of  health  facilities 
in  terms  of  expenditures,  personnel,  and  services  pro- 


?  R.  R.  Bayers,  J.  M.  DallavaUe,  and  S.  O.  Bloomfleld.  Occupational  and  Enriron- 
mental  Analysis  of  the  Cement,  Clay,  and  Pottery  Industries,  Public  Health  Bulletin 
No.  238,  Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  September  1937. 

William  M.  Gafafer,  "Frequency  of  Sickness  and  Nonindustrial  Accidents  Causing 
Disability  Lasting  Eight  Calendar  Days  or  Longer  Among  60,000  White  Male  Rail- 
road Employees.  1930-34.  Inclusive,"  Public  Health  Reports,  Washington:  V.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  April  15,  1938.  (Reprint  No.  1924). 


vided  by  governmental  and  nongovernmental  health 
agencies,  in  the  counties  including  cities  canvassed  in 
the  National  Health  Survey.  The  study  of  health 
facihties  also  involved  a  Nation-wide  census  of  hospitals 
and  hospital  out-patient  departments,  the  hospital 
data  being  transcribed  from  records  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  financial  statistics  relating  to  hospi- 
tals were  obtained  in  connection  with  the  193.5  Census 
of  Business,  the  Uiiited  States  Pubhc  Health  Service 
supervising  the  collection  of  data  relating  to  hospital 
expenditures.  Several  pubhcations  have  resulted  from 
the  analysis  of  data  obtauied  in  tlus  survey.' 

Two  additional  special  studies  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Health  Survey:  (1)  a  communi- 
cable disease  survey  in  which  about  250,000  families 
were  canvassed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  records  of 
the  incidence  and  fatality  of  certain  communicable 
diseases,  and  (2)  a  hearing  survey  in  which  audiometric 
tests  and  otorhinolarvmgologic  examinations  were  made 
on  approximately  10,000  persons  who  had  been  enu- 
merated in  the  survey  of  chronic  illness.  The  data 
obtained  in  the  communicable  disease  survey  are  now 
being  tabulated.  Preliminary  reports  on  the  hearing 
survey  have  been  released  by  the  United  States  Pubhc 
Health  Service.'" 


Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  and  Incomes 

The  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  a  Works  Progress 
Administration  project  carried  out  under  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  was  undertaken  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
and  comprehensive  data  on  the  amount  of  income 
American  families  have  and  the  way  in  which  they  spend 
it.  The  study  was  planned  as  an  investigation  that 
would  sample  the  mmierically  important  groups  in  the 
population  in  different  regions — in  cities  of  various 
sizes,  in  vUlages,  and  on  farms. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  are  sixfold,  invohang  studies  of; 


''  .\mong  these  may  he  noted: 

Joseph  W.  Mountin.  Elliott  H.  Pennell.  and  others.  Hospital  Facilities  in  the  United 
Stales:  Part  I— "Selected  Characteristics  in  1936."  Part  U— "Trend  in  Develop- 
ment, 1928-36."  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  243,  Washington:  V.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office  (in  press). 

Joseph  W.  Mountin,  "How  Expenditures  for  Selected  Public  Health  Services  Are 
Apportioned,"  Public  Health  Reports,  Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  October  1, 1937  (Reprint  No.  1865). 

Elliott  H.  Pennell  and  Joseph  W,  Moimtin,  "The  Financial  Support  of  Non- 
Government  Hospitals  as  Revealed  by  the  Recent  Federal  Business  Census  of  Hos- 
pitals." Hospitals,  Chicago:  American  Hospital  Association,  December  1937. 

Margaret  L.  Plumley,  "Location  and  Characteristics  of  796  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ments." Hospitals,  Chicago:  American  Hospital  Association,  December  1937. 

■»  The  National  Health  Survey,  19SS-S6:  Significance,  Scope,  and  Method  of  a  Clinical 
Investigation  of  Hearing  in  the  General  Population,  Bulletin  No.  1 ;  Preliminary  A  nalysis 
of  Audiometric  Data  in  Relation  to  Clinical  History  of  Impaired  Hearing,  Bulletin  No. 
2;  Prevalence  of  Aural  Pathology  and  Clinical  History  of  Impaired  Hearing  Among 
Mates  and  Females  of  Various  Ages,  Bulletin  No.  3:  Hearing  Study  Series,  Washing- 
ton: U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  1938. 
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1.  Variability   of  expenditure   within   and   between   different 

groups  of  families 

2.  Relation  between  income  and  expenditures 

3.  Relation    between   expenditures   and   family    comiiosition, 

occupation,  color,  degree  of  urbanization,  and  geographic 
area 

4.  Nutritive  content  and  adequacy  of  diets 

5.  Adequacy  of  other  items  of  family  living 

6.  Employment  of  members  of  urban  families 

Plans  for  the  study,  formulated  by  the  National 
Kesources  Committee,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Central  Statistical  Board  and  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  covered  an  investigation  of 
family  income  and  consumption  in  2  metropolises 
(Chicago  and  New  York),  6  other  large  cities,  14 
middle-sized  cities,  29  small  cities,  140  villages,  and  66 
farm  counties.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  work  in  10  of  the  small 
cities  and  in  all  the  cities  of  larger  sizes  and  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  conducted  the  study  in  19  of  the 
small  cities  and  in  all  villages  and  farm  comities. 

The  data  secured  in  the  schedules  cover  a  12-month 
period  ending  sometime  between  December  31,  1935, 
and  December  31,  1936,  and  were  obtained  by  personal 
interviews  with  a  representative  sample  of  families. 
In  all,  716,000  families  were  interviewed  with  respect 
to  nativity,  color,  family  composition,  and  length  of 
residence  in  the  city.  From  a  selected  sample  of 
320,000  of  these  families  data  were  obtamed  on  income, 
occupation,  and  housing.  Information  on  expendi- 
tures for  living  during  the  year  was  secured  from  62,000 
families  in  the  latter  group.  Data  on  income,  family 
size  and  composition,  type  of  dwelling,  and  expendi- 
tures for  housing  were  secured  for  families  of  all  types 
and  of  all  nativity  and  color  groups.     Data  on  the  dis- 


tribution of  total  family  expenditures  among  specific 
goods  and  services  and  on  savings  and  investments 
have  been  limited  to  native-born  families  including 
husband  and  wife  not  having  received  reUef  during  the 
year  covered  by  the  study. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  six  purposes  of  the  survey 
listed  above,  the  data  obtained  in  the  study  are  being 
used  by  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Home 
Economics  and  the  National  Resources  Committee  in 
application  to  several  special  -problems.  The  National 
Resources  Committee  has  completed  its  report  on  the 
distribution  of  family  incomes  (discussed  in  some  detail 
below)  and  is  preparing  estimates  of  national  consump- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  malung  a 
special  study  of  adequacy  of  diets  of  families  in  com- 
mimities  of  all  types  studied.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  using  the  material  derived  in  this  sin-vey 
for  the  pirrpose  of  revising  and  extending  their  regular 
index  of  living  costs.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
is  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics in  the  revision  of  the  cost  of  living  index  of 
farm  families. 


Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  in  Large  Cities 

The  study  of  consunun-  jnn-chases  conductetl  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  covered  32  cities.  In  secur- 
ing the  data,  field  agents  visited  every  family  in  the 
small  cities,  from  one-half  to  all  the  families  in  the 
middle-sized  cities,  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  the 
families  in  the  large  cities,  every  tenth  family  in  Chi- 
cago, and  every  thirtieth  family  in  New  York  City. 
Summaries  of  the  income  and  expenditure  information 
obtained  have  been  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 


Table  59. — Expenditure  Patterns  of  Chicago  Families,  by  Family  Income  Groups 
Year  in  1935-36 


Family  Income  Group  » 

Total 

Food 

Clothing 

Housing  c 

Household  Opera- 
tion D 

Automobile 

All  Other  Items 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

.Vmount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

.\mount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

$500-.$749  E 

$830 
1,015 
1,164 
1,353 
1,605 
1,799 
1,986 
2,222 
2,479 
2,741 
3,144 
3,760 
4,619 
6,694 
10,322 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

$348 

404 

457 

629 

689 

619 

660 

761 

786 

863 

945 

1,064 

1.125 

1.448 

1,780 

42.0 
39.8 
39.2 
39.1 
36.7 
34,5 

34  2 
31.7 
31.5 

28:3 
24.3 
21.6 
17.2 

$46 
74 

109 
136 
164 
192 
212 
262 
287 
371 
440 
513 
836 

5.6 
7.3 
8.0 
8.1 
8.6 
9.1 
9.7 
9.5 
10.6 
10.5 
11.8 
11.7 
11.1 
12.6 
12.5 

$286 
325 

366 
428 
465 
481 
517 
554 
545 
651 
688 
842 
1,212 
1,663 

34.6 
32.0 
28.8 
27.1 
26.6 
25.8 
24.2 

214 
19.9 
20.7 
18.3 
18.2 
18.1 
16.1 

$26 
30 
36 
48 
67 
68 
84 
105 
124 
163 
180 
259 
407 

950 

$5 
8 
35 
36 

97 
132 
117 
170 
194 
232 
324 
443 
659 
734 

0.6 
0.8 
3.0 
2.6 
4.1 
6.4 
6.7 
6.3 
6.8 
7.1 
7.4 
8.6 
9.6 
9.9 
7.1 

$119 
174 
208 
265 
330 
386 
437 
610 

786 
985 

i:876 
3,906 

14.2 

$750-$999  F 

17.  2 

.$1,000-$!, 249  F 

17.9 

$1,500-$1,749 

$1,750-$1.999 

20.6 
21.4 

$2,250-$2.499 

$2,500-$2,999 

23.0 
23.5 

$4  000-$4  991) 

26  2 

$5.000-$7,499  G 

28.0 

$7,500-$9,999  c. 

28.0 

$10,000  and  ovt-r  u 

37.9 

nclu'linff  both  husband  and  wife. 

'■  nf  liome  owners  for  taxes,  interest  un  mortgages,  and  other  i 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Statistics."  As  an  example  of  the  findings  of  the  study 
on  expenditures  in  urban  centers  the  conclusions  of  the 
report  on  family  expenditures  in  Chicago  during  1935- 
36  are  simimarized  in  the  follow-ing  paragraphs.  The 
families  covered  in  the  expenditure  sample  were  limited 
to  native  white  families  that  include  both  husband  and 
wife,  no  member  being  on  relief  during  the  year. 

The  three  essentials  of  living — food,  housing,  and 
clothing — absorbed  80  percent  of  the  expenditures  of 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.'-  The  fami- 
lies surveyed  in  this  income  group  belonged  either  to  the 
wage-eanier  or  to  the  clerical  group."  No  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  expenditure  data  from  the  families  of 
the  business  and  professional  groups  at  this  income 
level.  By  contrast,  families  with  incomes  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  (all  in  the  business  and  professional 
occupational  groups)  expended  only  53  percent  of  their 
income  for  the  three  essentials,  as  shown  in  Table  59. 
Although  families  spent  more  money  for  food  and  hous- 
ing as  income  mounted,  these  disbursements  absorbed 
diminishing  proportions  of  the  budget.  Clothing  ex- 
penditure, on  the  other  hand,  represented  an  increasing 
proportion  of  family  outlay  as  income  rose. 

Food  was  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  at  practically 
all  income  levels,  ranging  from  about  40  percent  of  total 
expenditures  of  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  families 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  $1,000  to  17  percent  for 
families  whose  incomes  exceeded  $10,000. 

Housing  is  second  only  to  food  as  a  major  item  of 
expenditure.  "Housmg"  in  the  present  instance  in- 
cludes fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  as  well  as  rent  or  the 
money  outlay  of  home  owners  for  taxes,  interest  on 
mortgages,  repairs,  and  other  items  of  upkeep.  Fami- 
lies in  tlie  lowest  income  groups  (less  than  $1 ,000)  spent 
approxhnately  a  third  of  their  total  outlay  on  housing, 
whereas  families  witb  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000  spent 
less  than  a  fifth  for  housing  and  those  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more,  only  16  percent.  Although  expendi- 
tures for  housing  tend  to  decrease  relatively  as  income 
increases,  the  converse  is  true  of  expenditures  for  house- 
hold operation  (not  including  furnishings  or  equipment) 
which  account  for  3  to  10  percent  of  total  expenditures. 
Expenditures  for  clothing  ranged  from  less  than  6  per- 
cent for  the  lowest  income  group  to  more  than  12 
percent  for  the  highest. 

The  cost  of  automobile  purchase,  operation,  and  uj)- 
keep  constituted  an  important  item  of  expense  for  fami- 
lies in  all  groups  receiving  annual  incomes  of  $1,750  or 

"  For  composite  summaries  covering  the  32  cities,  see: 

Summary  for  SS  Cities — Distribution  by  Annual  Income,  Occupation,  and  Family 
Size;  Sources  of  Income:  Monthly  Rent  and  A^umber  of  Earners,  Preliminary  Report, 
Washington:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  February  8,  1938. 

How  Urban  Families  Spend  Their  Incomes,  Press  Release,  Washington:  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  July  10,  1938. 

"  Total  family  income  in  cities  was  arrived  at  by  summing  earnings,  income  from 
properly,  pensions,  annuities,  benefits,  and  cash  gilts,  and  imputed  value  of  occu- 
pancy of  owned  home.    No  allowance  was  deducted  for  income  taxes. 

"  Wage  earners  include  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  manual  workers  in  man 
ufacturing,  service,  and  mining  industries.  Clerical  workers  include  office  and  sales 
Iiersonnel  engaged  in  more  or  less  routine  work. 
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Table  60. — Percentage  op  Chicago  F 
Percentage  Purchasing  Automobile 
Groups  •* 

Year  in  I93.'i-3r) 


rami 

V  Income  Group 

Percent  of 
Families  Own- 
ing Automo- 
biles 

Percent  of 
Families  Pur- 
chasing Auto- 

10 
27 
46 

78 
91 

$l,000-$;.499 

r, 

$1,500-$1,999 

J3,50l>-$4,999 

20 

.$S,000  and  over  ^ 

35 

A  Native  white  nonrelief  families  including  both  husband  and  wile;  families  of 
different  sizes  and  different  occupations  combined. 
B  Includes  wage-earner  and  clerical  families  only. 
c  Includes  business  and  professional  families  only. 
Source:  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

more,  reacliing  almost  10  percent  of  all  expenditures  for 
families  earning  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  The  propor- 
tion of  families  owning  and  purchasing  automobiles  rose 
rapidly  with  increases  in  income.  Only  one  out  of  10 
wage-earner  and  clerical  families  with  incomes  of  $500 
to  $1,000  owned  automobiles,  and  only  one  in  100  pur- 
chased a  new  or  used  car  during  the  year.  But  among 
families  of  business  and  professional  workers  with  in- 
comes of  $5,000,  or  more,  9  out  of  10  reported  automobile 
ownership  and  one-third  reported  the  purchase  of  a  car 
during  the  year. 

Medical  expenses  accounted  for  4  or  5  percent  of 
total  expenditures  of  most  income  groups.  In  the 
higher  income  brackets  substantial  proportions  of  the 
expenditures  went  for  direct  taxes  (poll,  income, 
and  personal  property),  gifts,  and  community  welfare. 
This  group  of  items  accounted  for  nearly  19  percent 
of  expenditures  of  the  highest  income  group  ($10,000 
or  over)  and  between  6  and  8  percent  for  the  groups 

Table  61. — Percentage  of  Chicago  Families  Reporting 
Savings,  Amount  of  Average  Net  Savings  or  Deficits, 
AND  Payments  of  Insurance  Premiums,  by  Family  Income 
Groups  * 

Year  in  1935-36 


Fami'v  Income  Group 

Percent 
ot  Fami- 

Reportine 
Savings  " 

Net  Savings  or 
Deficits  B 

Insurance    Premi- 
ums (included  in 
savings) 

Amount 

Percent 
of  income 

Amount 

Percent 
of  income 

$500-.$749  c 

44 
&2 
57 
66 
73 

75 
76 
85 
90 
88 
94 

100 

-$204 
-113 
-62 
-29 

-4^ 
87 

1S.5 
371 
491 
589 
1,181 

si  334 

-.33 
-13 
-6 
-2 
-1 
2 

12 

14 

19 
33 

$33 
50 
56 

74 
101 
117 
132 

438 

613 

1,547 

5.3 

$760  .$999  u 

5  6 

$1.000-$1.249  l> 

$1.2SII-$1.4;i'.l 

$1..'-,iu)-$1,74:i__     

.$l,7.'i(l-*l.!l!l'.l  _        _ 

$2,(l(l(l--*.',2t',l__      .    - 

It2,r.ll-$'.'.4«l 

$2,.'J00-$2.999 

$3  O0O-$3,499 

6.1 
5.0 
4.7 
5.5 
6,7 
5.7 
5.5 
5.  6 

$3  500-$3  999 

6  4 

$t:SS:M:M9::;::::::::.:::::;: 

6.6 

7:4 

$10  000  and  over  ^ 

9.6 

wife;  families  of 


CIncIll.lr-^^•.L■r-,    :,n,  rl.u, M„h 

D  Includes  w-ice-carncr  and  clerical  lamilic.'?  only. 
E  Includes  business  and  professional  families  only. 
Source:  tJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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receiving  incomes  between  $4,000  and  $10,000.  Other 
items  of  expentliture  included  furnishings  aiul  equip- 
ment, amusement  and  recreational  equipment,  personal 
care,  transportation  other  than  automobile,  tobacco, 
reading,  and  eilucation. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  families  with  incomes  of 
$500  to  $1,000  found  the  cost  of  living  in  excess  of 
income  and  consequently  had  to  draw  on  savings,  sell 
property,  or  increase  obligations  by  buying  on  the 
installment  basis  or  borrowing.  At  the  $2,500-$3,000 
income  level  about  22  percent  of  all  families  reported 
net  deficits,  but  among  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000 
or  more  only  4  percent  incurred  obligations  in  excess 
of  income. 

Savings  are  defined  as  that  part  of  current  uicome 
not  used  for  current  consumption  but  put  aside,  either 
to  pay  for  purchases  made  in  the  past  for  which  debts 
were  incurred  or  with  a  view  toward  future  consmnp- 
tion.  They  include  payments  on  the  principal  of 
mortgages  or  of  other  family  debts  previously  incurred, 
payments  on  life-insin-ance  policies  and  annuities, 
money  placed  in  savmgs  banks,  and  other  investments 
made  out  of  current  income. 

As  income  mounted,  there  occurred  a  marked  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  money  income  saved.  At  the 
lowest  level  there  was  a  drain  on  assets  equal  to  one- 
third  the  money  income.  For  famUies  in  the  $5,000- 
$10,000  class  there  was  a  saving  of  20  percent  of  money 
incomes. 

Life  insurance  premiums  of  all  types  are  included  as 
a  part  of  savings.  For  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000,  insurance  premiums  accounted  for  the 
preponderance  of  savings;  for  families  with  incomes  of 
$3,000  to  $5,000,  insurance  premiums  represented 
slightly  less  than  half  of  sav^ings.  Above  this  level, 
insurance  accoimted  for  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  savings. 

Study  of  Consumer  Purchases 

in  Small  Cities,  Villases,  and  Farm  Counties 

Ajiother  aspect  of  the  consimier  picture — dealing 
with  expenditures  of  families  in  19  small  cities,  in 
villages,  and  on  farms — has  been  studied  m  detail  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Of  the  many  findings  already  released  on 
this  subject,  one  on  the  average  value  of  family-living 
in  nine  farm  counties  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  is  described 
below. 

The  counties  covered  by  this  sample  survey  are 
Dewitt,  Logan,  Macon,  and  Piatt  in  Illinois,  and 
Madison,  Mahaska,  Marion,  Marshall,  and  Poweshiek 
in  Iowa.  The  results  indicate  that,  on  the  average, 
farm  families  in  these  coimties  whose  income  '*  was  less 

"  Total  family  income  was  arrived  at  by  summing  earnings,  income  from  property, 
pensions,  annuities,  benefits,  and  cash  gifts,  and  imputed  value  of  occupancy  of  owned 
home,  and  of  home-grown  food  and  other  farm  products.  No  allowance  was  deducted 
for  income  taxes. 
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T.\Bi.E  62. — Average  Income  and  Average  Value  of  Family 
Living  of  Farm  Operators  in  Nine  Counties  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  by  Family  Income  Groups  ■* 


YEAR 

IN  1935-36 

Average 
Net  Total 

Average 
Money 

Average  Value  of  Family 
Living 

Family  Income  Grouji 

Total 

Farm- 
goods 

Money 
expense 

$148 

400 

634 

877 

1,112 

1,371 

1  610 

1874 

2;  215 

2,722 

3,439 

4:442 

6,544 

$36 

180 

321 

470 

577 

789 

968 

1,190 

1,465 

1,845 

2,418 

3: 138 

5,258 

$778 
793 
886 
1,009 
1,156 
1,211 
1,395 
1,458 
1,574 
1,705 
1,926 
1.887 
2,  .307 

$351 
377 
401 
448 
476 
505 

I? 
580 
611 

1 

$750-$999 

$l,0OO-$l,249 

$1,250-$1,499 

$1,50(K$1,749 

$1.75(>-$1,999 

680 
706 

$3,000-.$3,999... 

.1i4,000-$4,999 

1,256 
1  189 

s;  Madison,  Mahaska, 


Source:  Bin:eau  of  I 


than  $1,250  fomid  it  necessary  to  borrow  or  to  dip  into 
sa\dngs  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  As  income  rises 
above  this  level,  savings  (or  what  might  be  termed 
increases  in  net  worth)  appear  in  increasing  proportion, 
so  that  in  the  group  with  total  family  incomes  of 
$5,000-$10,000  (averaging  $6,544),  the  net  value  of 
fa:nily-living  averaged  only  $2,307.  Generally  speak- 
ing, expenditures  for  family-living  by  these  rural 
families  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  income;  net 
average  family  incomes  ranged  from  $148  to  $6,544 
and  Hving  costs  (including  farm-furnished  goods) 
ranged  from  $778  to  $2,307. 

The  substantial  value  of  farm-fumished  goods  used 
for  famUy-Uving  is  intlicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
consumption  of  farm-furnished  goods  by  families  in 
the  nine  counties  with  incomes  below  $1,000  amounted 
to  almost  one-half  of  total  consumption ;  the  cori-espond- 
ing  fraction  for  families  in  the  $l,000-$2,000  class  was 
about  two-fifths,  and  for  families  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceeded $2,000,  approximately  one-third.     The  major 

Table  63. — Expenditure  Patterns  of  Families  of  White 
Farm  Operators  in  Nine  Counties  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
BY  Family  Income  Groups 

Yeah  in  1935-36 


Food 

Grand 

Hous- 

Cloth- 

Auto- 

House- 
hold 

Family  Income 

All 

Group 

Total 

Total 

Farm- 
fm- 
nished 

Pur- 
chased 

mgA 

ing 

"tsr 

$778 

.$370 

$241 

$129 

$87 

$57 

$58 

$48 

$158 

258 

108 

65 

$750-$999 

1,009 

476 

306 

170 

130 

78 

80 

67 

178 

1,  l.'ift 

.117 

331 

186 

132 

98 

106 

75 

348 

$1,500-$1,749._.. 

1,395 

567 

362 

205 

195 

$1,750-$1,999 

1,458 

562 

358 

204 

202 

$2,000-$2,499.  .- 

1,574 

375 

220 

204 

158 

165 

620 

385 

183 

116 

395 

281 

$4,000-.$4,999 

1,887 

625 

375 

250 

326 

207 

$5.l)U(l-$9,999.... 

2,307 

683 

392 

291 

299 

241 

Source:  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
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items  furnished  directly  t)y  tlie  farm  were  food,  housing, 
fuel,  and  ice. 

As  in  the  case  of  city  families  in  Chicago,  food,  hous- 
ing, and  clothing  are  primary  objects  of  expenditure 
for  these  farm  operators'  families  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
The  value  of  food  furnished  by  the  farm  that  was  con- 
sumed by  the  household,  plus  the  cost  of  food  purchased, 
averaged  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  value  of  the 
family-living.  Expenditures  for  housing  include  an 
estimated  value  of  occupancy  of  the  home  and  cash 
expenditures  such  as  insurance  and  upkeep  but  do  not 
include  expenditures  for  fuel,  hght,  and  refrigeration. 
The  cost  of  housing  varied  from  about  12  percent  of 
total  value  of  the  family-living  among  the  lowest  in- 
come groups  to  about  17  percent  in  the  highest,  but 
only  small  cash  expenditures  are  made  for  this  item. 
Expenditures  for  clothing  average  somewhat  less  than 
the  cost  of  housing. 

Household  operating  costs  are  also  a  major  item. 
Automobile  costs  after  deduction  of  expenditures 
chargeable  to  farm  operation,  are  an  important  element, 
even  for  families  in  the  low-income  brackets.  Items 
for  which  relatively  smaller  expenditures  were  made 
include  medical  care,  gifts,  community  welfare,  and 
direct  taxes  (poll,  income,  and  personal  property),  fur- 
nishings and  equipment,  recreation,  reading,  and 
education. 

The  Distribution  of  Consumer  Incomes  in  1935-36 

Making  use  of  the  data  collected  through  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases,  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee has  prepared  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income  among  families  and  single  individuals 
during  1935-36." 

The  estimates  of  national  income  distribution  dis- 
cussed below  are  based  primarily  on  the  sample  of  family 
incomes  collected  by  the  Bureaus  of  Home  Economics 
and  Labor  Statistics.  The  families  covered  by  that 
study  were  located  in  30  States  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
represented  diverse  social  and  economic  characteristics 
such  as  size  of  family,  occupation,  color,  nativity,  type 
of  community,  and  geographic  region.  Income  find- 
ings for  274,000  of  the  families  were  used  in  the  present 
study.  These  data,  supplemented  by  other  sample 
data  on  family  and  single  individual  incomes,  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  a  series  of  sample  income  distri- 
butions representing  more  than  700  different  groups  of 
the  population.  These  distributions  were  used  to  build 
up  income  estimates  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  sample  results  for  incomes  in  the 
higher  brackets  were  supplemented  by  data  from  tax 
returns  for  the  years  1935  and  1936,  made  available 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  comparison  of  the  total 
national  consumer  income  as  estimated  in  the  present 
survey  with  a  completely  independent  estimate  of  the 
national  income  produced,  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  same  period,  reveals  a  difference  of 
approximately  5  percent  after  adjustments  have  been 
made  for  dift'erences  in  the  items  of  income  covered. 
In  view  of  the  widely  different  methods  used  and 
sources  relied  upon,  confirmation  of  one  estimate  by  the 
other  is  of  considerable  significance. 

Accortling  to  population  estimates  based  on  the  1930 
census  adjusted  for  changes  between  1930  and  1935-36, 
the  totality  of  consumer  units  in  the  United  States  during 
1935-36  consisted  of  some  29,400,000  families  of  two  or 
more  persons  (comprising  116,000,000  persons),  10,000,- 
000  single  individuals,  and  about  2,000,000  persons  who 
were  institutional  or  quasi-institutional  residents.  The 
aggregate  income  of  the  128,000,000  persons  for  a  year 
in  1935-36  amounted  to  $60,000,000,000.  Average 
and  aggregate  incomes  for  the  various  types  of  consumer 
units  are  presented  in  Table  64. 

Table  64. — Number  of  Consumer  Units  and  Persons  and 
Amount  of  Average  and  Aogregate  Incomes,  by  Types 
OF  Consumer  Units 

Year  in  1935-315 


Number 
of  Con- 

Persons 

Average  Income 

Aggregate 
Income 

Type  of  Consumer 
Unit 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Per  con- 
unir 

Per 
capita 

Amount 
(thou- 
sands) 

Mean 

Me- 
dian 

cent 

All    consum- 

(■») 

128,  024,  OOO 

100.0 

(M 

(■*! 

.$469 

$59,982,928 

Familiesandsinsile 
individuals . 

39.458,300 

126.024,000 

98.4 

$1,  502 

$1,070 

470 

59,  258,  628 

98.8 

Families  of  2  or 

more  persons. 

Single  individ- 

29,  400.  300 
10,058,000 

115,966,000 
10,  O.'iS,  OOO 

90.6 
7.8 

1,622 
1,15, 

1,160 
830 

411 
1.151 

47,  679,  238 
11,  .579,  390 

79.5 

mstitutional 

(.M 

2,000,000 

1.6 

(^, 

(M 

362 

„ 

1  2 

"  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  Thtii 
ton:  National  Resources  Committee,  193K.  I'l 
Hildegarde  Kneeland  in  the  Industrial  Section  of 


I93SS6,  Washing- 
le  supervision  of 
purees  Committee. 


A  clearer  insight  into  the  various  income  levels  is 
provided  by  Table  65,  showing  the  distribution  of  fami- 
lies and  single  individuals  and  the  aggregate  income 
received  at  each  level,  and  by  Table  66,  giving  similar 
data  for  families  alone.  It  will  be  noticed  from  inspec- 
tion of  Table  65  that  32  percent  of  the  consumer  units 
(not  including  persons  in  institutions  and  quasi-institu- 
tional groups)  received  incomes  for  the  year  of  less  than 
$750;  the  next  37  percent,  incomes  of  $750  to  $1,500; 
and  the  top  31  percent,  incomes  of  $1,500  or  more.  In 
terms  of  aggregate  income,  however,  the  lowest  group 
received  less  than  10  percent;  the  middle  group,  27  per- 
cent ;  and  the  highest  group,  no  loss  than  63  percent.  If 
the  same  type  of  analysis  is  carried  into  further  detail, 
the  disparity  is  even  more  striking.  The  poorest  tenth 
of  the  39,000,000  consumer  units,  with  incomes  under 
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-Distribution    of    Fajiilies    and    Single     Indi- 
AND    Aggregate    Income    Received,    by    Income 


Year  i 

J  1936-36 

Families  and  Single  Individuals 

Aggregate  Income 

Inrnme  Group 

Xuniber 

Percent 
in  each 
group 

Cumu- 
lative 
percent 

Percent 
in  each 
group 

Cumu- 
lative 
percent 

Total 

39.458,300 

100.00 

100. 00 

Under  $250 

2.  123,  534 

4,587,377 

5.  771,  960 

5,876.078 

4.990.995 

3.743.428 

2.889,904 

2,  296,  022 

1,  704,  535 

1,254.076 

1,  475,  474 

851,  919 

502,  159 

286,053 

178,  138 

380,  266 

215.  642 

152.682 

67.923 

39,825 

251583 

17.959 

8,340 

13,041 

'•in 

240 

5.38 
11.63 
14.63 
14.90 
12.65 
9.49 
7.32 
6.82 
4.32 
3.18 
3.74 
2.16 
1.27 
0.72 
0.45 
0.96 
0.55 
0.39 
0.17 
0.10 
0.06 
0.05 
0.02 
0.03 
0.01 
(*) 
i") 

5.38 
17.01 
31.64 
46.54 
59.19 
68.68 
76.00 
81.82 
86.14 
89.32 

r4 

96.49 
97.21 
97.66 
98.62 

99!  56 
99.73 
99.83 
99.89 
99.94 
99.96 
99.99 
100.00 

0.50 
2.98 
6.10 
8.65 
9.42 
8.62 
7.87 
7.11 
6.08 
5.01 
6.76 
4.62 
3.14 
2.03 
1.42 
3.79 
3.12 
2.95 
1.98 
1.50 
1.22 
1.08 
0.66 
1.53 
0.91 
0.45 
0.23 
0.27 

0.60 

3.48 

9.58 

$750-$999 

18.23 

$1  000-$1  249 

27.65 

$I.250-$1,499-., _._.. 

$I,500-$1.7-19.-. _ 

$I,"50-$I  .999 

36.27 
44.14 
51.25 

57.33 

62.34 

$2.300-$2.999 

69.10 

$3,000-$3  -199 

73.72 

76.86 

$5  000-$7  499 

84.10 

$7.50O-$9,999 

$I0,0OO-$14,999 

515,0OO-$19,999 

$20,000-$24.9<l9... _ 

87.22 
90.17 
92.15 
93.65 

$30.0OO-$39,999_.. 

$40  0OO-$49  999 

95.95 
96.61 

$50,00O-$99,999 

98.14 

$1  000  000  and  over 

100.00 

!  than  0.005  percent. 

e:  National  Resources  Committee. 


reocivod  14  percent  of  tlic  total  income — only  a  trifle 
less  than  ditl  the  lowest  40  percent. 

In  addition  to  estimates  of  the  income  distribution 
of  all  families  and  single  persons,  it  was  possible  to 
subdivide  the  entire  nonrelicf  family  sample  according 
to  such  attributes  as  size  of  family,  geographic  region, 
urbanization,  occupation,  and  color  and  nativity, 
and  then  to  make  estimates  applicable  to  the  cor- 
responding segments  of  the  national  economy.  A  brief 
discussion  of  a  few  such  income  distributions  follows. 

Families  by  Relief  Status  and  Size — Table  67  shows  the 
classification  of  nonrelief  families  by  four  size-groups 
and  the  average  aggregate  income  of  each  group.  The 
available  data  for  relief  famiUes  did  not  permit  their 
classification  by  family  size.  Families  of  three  and 
four  persons  were  by  far  the  largest  group. 

Families  of  two  persons,  who  represent  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  total  number  of  nonrelief  families,  have 
the  lowest  average  income,  being  relatively  more 
frequent  in  the  income  class  below  $500  than  are  fam- 
ilies in  groups  of  any  other  size.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  smaller  number  of  earners  in  families  of  two 
and  to  the  probability  that  the  two-person  families  are 
rather  heavily  weighted  by  young  couples  just  starting 
out  in  family  life  and  by  older  couples  ha^ing  no 
earnings. 


$340,  received  less  than  2  percent  of  the  aggregate 
income,  and  the  highest  tenth,  with  incomes  of  $2,600 
and  over,  received  approximately  36  percent.  The 
highest  1   percent,  with  incomes  of  $9,100  and  over. 

Table  66. — Di.stribdtion   of   Families   and   Aggregate   In- 
come Received,  by  Family  Income  Groups 


Table  67. — Number  of  Families  and  Amount  of  Average 
AND  Aggregate  Incomes,  by  Relief  Status  and  by  Size 
OF  Family' 

Year  in  1935-36 


YEAR  I> 

1935-36 

Families 

Aggregate  Income 

Family  Income  Group 

Number 

Percent 
in  each 
group 

Cumu- 
lative 
percent 

Percent 
in  each 
group 

lative 
percent 

Total 

29,400.300 

100. 00 

100. 00 

Under  $250 

1, 162,  890 
3.015,394 

3,  799,  215 

4,  277,  048 
3,882.444 
2,  865,  472 
2,343,358 
1,897,037 
1,420,883 
1,043,977 
1,314.199 

743,  559 
438,428 
2l9,  948 
152,647 

131,821 
58,487 
34,208 
22,233 
15,561 
6,603 
10,  571 

197 
75 

3.95 
10.26 
12.92 
14.55 
13.20 
9.75 
7.97 
6.45 
4.83 
3.55 
4.47 
2.53 
1.49 
0.85 
0.52 
1.10 
0.64 
0.45 
0.20 
0.12 
0.08 

Vol 

0.04 
0.01 

(M 
(*) 

3.95 
14.21 
27.13 
41.68 
64.88 
64.63 
72.60 
79.06 
83.88 
87.43 
91.90 
94.43 
95.92 
96.77 
97-29 
98.39 
99.03 
99.48 
99.68 
99.80 
99.88 
99.93 
99.95 
99.99 
100.00 

0.28 
2.45 
5.00 
7.84 
9.12 
8.20 
7.92 
7.27 
6.30 
5.18 
7.48 
5.00 
3.41 
2.20 
1.51 
3.99 
3.37 
3.14 
2.13 
1.60 
1.32 
1.18 
0.66 
1.58 
0.92 
0.42 
0.23 
0.30 

0  28 

$250-$499 

2  73 

$1.0OO-$1.249_, 

$1,250-$1.499 

24.69 
32.89 

$2.0OO-$2.249 

$2,250-$2,499 

$2.500-$2.999 

$3,000-$,-i.499 

54.38 
59.56 
67.04 
72.04 

$1  000-$4  499 

77  65 

$4.500-.$4.999 

$5,000-$7.499 

$7.50O-$9.999 

$10  00O-$U  999 

79.16 
83.15 
86.52 

$15.0OO-$I9.99!. 

91.79 

$2.5,000-$29.999,   

$30.00O-$.39.999 

$40.000-^9.999 

$50,00O-.$9!<.999 

94.71 
95.89 
96.55 

$100.000- $249.999 

$2o0  000-^99  999 

99.05 

Relief  Status  and  Size  of 

Families 

.\verage  In- 
come per 
Family 

Aggregate  Income 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Mean 

Medi- 

Amount 

(thousands) 

Per- 

29. 400. 309 

100.0 

$1.  622 

$1.  160 

$47.  679,  238 

Nonrelief  families 

24.913.200 

84.7 

1.781 

1.285 

44.359.900 

93.0 

2  persons 

6,668,800 
11,170,400 
4.  804.  400 
2.  269.  600 

22.7 
38.0 
16.3 
7.7 

1.549 
1.864 
1.905 
1.787 

1,130 
1,360 
1,370 
1.235 

10.  329,  639 
20,823,778 
9,151,457 
4.  055.  126 

21.7 

.V6  persons 

7  or  more  persons 

19.2 
8.5 

4.  487,  100 

15.3 

740 

685 

3.319,338 

A  Less  than  0.005  percent . 

Source:  National  Resources  Committee. 


A  Families  are  classified  as  relief  if  they  received  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however 
little)  at  any  time  during  year.  Many  such  families  were  dependent  on  relief  for 
part  of  the  year  only,  and  then  may  have  been  only  partially  dependent.  The 
incomes  of  the  relief  group  therefore  include  earnings  from  regular  employment  and 
other  nonrelief  income  as  well  as  direct  relief,  in  cash  and  kind,  and  work-relief 
earnings- 
Source:  National  Resources  Committee, 

Although  families  of  two  persons  have  the  lowest 
average  income,  the  progression  of  family  income  does 
not  keep  pace  with  family  size.  Large  famiUes  of  seven 
or  more  receive  the  second  lowest  average  income, 
despite  the  greater  possibility  of  an  increased  number  of 
earners.  In  tliis  connection,  however,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that,  on  the  average,  families  are  larger  in 
rural  areas,  and  (as  will  be  shown  later)  incomes  of  rural 
families  average  less  than  those  of  urban  families,  thus 
accounting  on  other  grounds  for  part  of  the  relative 
deficiency  of  incomes  of  large  families. 
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Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Family  Incomes — Compari- 
sons of  average  incomes  accortling  to  type  of  commu- 
nity indicate  tiiat  income  increases  witii  community 
size.  Families  in  rural  areas  represented  43  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  nonrelief  families  and  received 
34  percent  of  the  aggregate  income  of  all  nonrelief 
families.  In  contrast,  families  in  cities  of  populations 
of  at  least  100,000,  representing  30  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  nonrelief  families,  received  40  percent 
of  the  total  income. 

The  median  income  of  farm  families  amoimted  to 
$965,  as  compared  with  medians  of  $1,730  for  families 
in  metropolises  of  1,500,000  and  over  and  $1,560  for 

Table  68. — Number  and  Average  and  Aggregate  Incomes 
OF    Nonrelief   Families,    by   Types    op    Communities  * 


WORKS  TROGUESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Year  in 

1935-3« 

Families 

Average 

Income  per 

Family 

Aggregate 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Mean 

Me- 
dian 

sands) 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

21.  913,  200 

100.0 

•$1,781 

tl.285 

$44,  •■559,  900 

100.0 

Urban 

14.160.900 

66.8 

2,064 

1,475 

29,  225,  229 

6,^9 

Metropolises:  » 

1,500,000     and     over 

2.  806.  900 

4,666.700 

2,607,600 
4,079,700 

11.3 

18  7 

10.4 
16.4 

2,704 

2.177 

1,813 
1,653 

1,730 

1,660 

1,360 
1,290 

7,  .Wl,  014 

10,161,241 

4,  728,  161 
6,  744,  813 

Lareedties: 

100,000-1.500,000  popu- 
lation  

Middle-sized  cities: 

2.1.000-100.000  popula- 

22.9 
10.7 

Smal!  cities: 

2,500-25,000  population. 

15.2 

10,  752,  300 

43.2 

1,408 

1.070 

15,  134.  671 

Nonfarm  communities  c... 
Farms 

4,  585,  700 
6, 166,  600 

18.4 
24.8 

1,607 

1,210 

7,371,101 
7,  763.  570 

16.6 
17.5 

A  Excludes  all  families  rea 
time  during  year. 

BMetropolises  ot  this  size  ; 
Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 


;  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
North  Central  Region  only  (New  York,  Chicago, 
■ith  population  under  2,500,  and  families 


those  in  cities  with  populations  between  100,000  and 
1,500,000.  However,  the  exclusion  of  relief  families 
from  this  comparison  tends  to  exaggerate  the  differ- 
ences, since  relief  families  are  a  more  important  factor 
in  our  larger  cities  than  in  rural  areas.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  remembered  that  income  of  farm 
families  includes  the  imputed  value  of  food  and  other 
farm  products  consumed  by  the  family  as  well  as  the 
value  imputed  to  residence  in  a  home  owned  by  the 
family.  In  other  words,  income  has  been  so  defined 
for  the  present  study  as  to  make  farm  and  city  incomes 
comparable  without  further  adjustment  other  than  for 
standards  of  living  and  regional  price  differentials. 

Occupational  Differences  in  Family  Incomes — Differ- 
ences in  family  income  among  occupational  groups  are 
even  more  pronounced  than  those  among  different 
sized  families  or  urbanization  groups.  For  purposes  of 
this  study,  the  occupational  group  in  which  a  family 
was  placed  was  determmed  by  the  major  source  of  fam- 
ily earnings.  Income  from  investments  or  property 
was  not  considered  in  making  the  classification  even 
though  it  was  included  in  the  total  income. 

The  predominant  occupational  groups  (in  terms  of 
number  of  families)  are  the  groups  that  received  the 
lowest  average  family  incomes.  Thus  wage  earners  and 
farmers  constituted  63  percent  of  all  nonrelief  families, 
but  received  only  45  percent  of  the  total  income. 
Wage-earning  families  whose  median  income  was 
$1,175  accounted  for  38  percent  of  the  24,900,000  non- 
reUef  families.  Farm  families,  representing  25  per- 
cent, had  a  median  income  of  $965;  clerical  families 
(14.5  percent),  $1,710;  independent  business  famihes 
(10  percent),  $1,515;  salaried  business  families  (4,5  per- 
cent), $2,485;  salaried  professional  families  (4  percent), 
$2,100;  independent  professional  families  (1  percent), 
$3,540;  and  families  of  other  occupational  groups  (in- 
cludmg  the  independent  unemployed,  3  percent),  $745. 


HOUSEHOLDS  AND  PERSONS  RECEIVING 
PUBLIC  AID 


RELIEF  and  emergency  employment  have  been  pro- 
vided under  a  number  of  programs  since  1933. 
Each  program  has  been  initiated  to  meet  a  particular 
aspect  of  the  problem.  Some  of  the  programs  have 
been  operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  some  by 
the  States  with  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  some  by  the  States  or  their  pohtical 
subdivisions  without  any  Federal  participation.  It  is 
estimated  that  6,771,000  different  households  received 
public  aid  in  the  United  States  under  one  or  more  of 
these  programs  during  June  1938  and  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  these  households  aggregated 
21,477,000.  In  other  words,  about  17  percent  of  the 
total  popidation  of  the  country  received  some  form  of 
pubUc  aid  at  some  time  during  the  month  of  June  193S. 
\Mien  the  level  of  public  aid  in  June  is  compared 
with  levels  in  various  months  of  past  years  the  out- 
standing contrast  is  with  September  1937,  when  fewer 
persons  were  assisted  than  in  any  month  during  the 
period  January  1933  to  date.  Between  September  1937 
and  June  1938  the  number  of  persons  aided  increased  by 
7,349,000,  or  more  than  50  percent,  largely  due  to  the 
rapid  rise  m  unemployment  but  in  small  part  attribut- 
able to  seasonal  differences.  Although  substantially 
higher  than  the  numbers  aided  in  June  1937,  and  above 
the  totals  for  the  same  month  of  1933,  1934,  and  1936, 
the  number  of  recipients  in  June  1938  was  slightly  less 
than  the  number  in  June  1935  and  well  below  the  peak 
reached  in  the  early  months  of  1934,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Table  69  or  Chart  13. 

Changes  in  Net  Number  of  Recipients 

From  a  relatively  low  level  during  most  of  1933  the 
number  rose  to  a  peak  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1934  when  the  Civil  Works  Program  was  in  operation. 
In  February  of  that  year  public  rehef  or  employment 


was  extended  to  an  estimated  net  total  of  7,916,000 
households  including  an  aggregate  of  27,749,000  per- 
sons, or  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire  popidation  of  the 
United  States.  From  that  date  until  September  1937 
the  general  movement  was  definitely  downward.  Both 
in  1934  and  in  1936  the  decline  was  arrested  temporarily 

CHART    I] 

HOUSEHOLDS  AND  PERSONS  RECEIVING  AID 
THROUGH    RELIEF  AND  WORK  PROGRAMS 
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Table  69. — Estimated  Net  Total  Number  of  Households 
AND  Persons  Receiving  Relief,  Work  Program  Employ- 
ment, AND  Emergency  Employment 


Monthly— January  1933  to  Jv: 
Continental  United  Stat 
[In  Thousands] 


'KOCKESS  ADMIM 


Month 

House 
holds 

Persons 

Month 

House- 
holds 

Persons 

inss 

4.656 
4,9-6 
6  4'2 
5,361 
fl.287 

4,5-'0 
4.396 
.3,996 
4.142 
5.455 
7.101 

7.855 
7.916 
7.201 
6.326 

5.  757 
5.698 

5.944 
6,165 
6.165 
6,276 
6,444 
6,598 

;:::■■■ 

6.  26.5 

6,038 
5:987 
5.597 

11 

18.283 
19.  565 

21,  537 
21,113 
20,719 
18,919 

17,365 
16,  992 

27,  578 
27.  749 
25.613 

22,  639 
20.954 
20.716 

21.615 
22,  459 

22!  409 
22,  953 
A  672 

21,  WIS 

21,  136 
20,748 
19,247 
19,083 
18.  746 
20.124 

January 

6,091 
6,249 
6,248 
6,015 
6,818 
5.607 

5.452 
5.558 
5.629 
5,898 
5,966 
5.926 

5;  920 
6  986 
5:886 
5.696 
5.428 

5.029 
4.812 
4,734 
4,880 

5,836 
6,  166 
6,528 
6,  653 
6,783 
6,771 

20, 714 

21,308 

March".'':;:::::;::;:;: 

Mav 

May '■"" 

19,  455 

Jime 

18,  597 

IgbVr;:;:::::::;: 

September 

18:620 

October....  

December 

December..:::: 

18,  925 

19Si 

February -- 

l^^X''- ;::;::::;;; 

18.775 

April --- 

fuSr--- -; 

April 

18,  480 

17,  648 

junf::;;:;;;;;::;;::;; 

14,  515 

14,  128 

olSober         

November' :.... 

December 

w.n 

16.  114 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

17,815 
19.  060 

■'""''- 

20,914 
21.  338 
21.477 

October 

December 

by  periods  of  severe  drought  wliich  forced  large  numbers 
of  families  in  stricken  areas  to  apply  for  public  aid 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months.  After  September 
1937,  when  the  estimated  numbers  aided  had  declined 
to  4,734,000  households  (14,128,000  persons),  sharp  in- 
creases took  place  as  a  result  of  the  recession  in  business 
and  industrial  activity. 

The  downward  movement  from  1934  to  1937  is  some- 
what more  pronounced  when  measured  in  terms  of 
persons  than  when  measured  in  terms  of  households. 
The  decUne  from  the  high  point  of  1934  to  the  low  point 
of  1937  amounted  to  40  percent  for  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  households  as  compared  with  a  49  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  estimated  number  of  persons.  This  implies 
a  successively  smaller  average  number  of  persons  per 
household,  which  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  relative  number  of  single  persons  benefiting 
under  speciahzed  assistance  programs,  particularly 
those  providing  aid  to  the  aged  and  to  the  blind.  Also, 
it  appears  that  the  larger  family  groups,  which  are  likely 
to  include  more  than  one  potential  wage  earner,  were 
more  successful  in  establishing  themselves  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  when  private  employment  increased 
than  were  the  smaller  families  and  single  individuals. 


The  downward  trend  in  the  number  of  recipients  of 
relief  and  emergency  employment  from  the  early  part 
of  1934  through  September  1937  was  interrupted  by 
marked  seasonal  peaks,  and  the  recent  increase  has  been 
accentuated  by  this  seasonal  factor.  It  is  estimated 
that  due  to  seasonal  influences  approximately  1 5  percent 
more  households  are  aided  in  the  peak  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February  than  in  the  summer  months,  July, 
August,  and  September.  One  of  the  major  factors 
contributmg  to  the  rise  in  relief  needs  durmg  the  winter 
months  is  the  tendency  for  private  employment  to  drop 
off  at  that  time.  Also  important  is  the  fact  that  many 
persons  who  are  able  to  get  along  duruig  the  summer 
find  it  necessary  to  apply  for  relief  when  cold  weather 
sets  in  because  of  additional  clothmg  and  fuel  re- 
quirements. 

The  Programs  Covered 

The  estimates  of  the  net  number  of  recipients  of 
public  aid  include,  as  far  as  the  data  permit,  all  re- 
cipients of  relief,  work  program  employment,  and  other 
emergency  employment.  They  cover  all  households 
and  persons  benefiting  from  the  general  and  emergency 
relief  programs  financed  in  part  from  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  and  in  part  from  State 
and  local  funds,  and  all  Civil  Works  Program  em- 
ployees. All  persons,  both  of  relief  and  of  nonrelief 
status,  employed  on  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  funds  made  available  through  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts  are  covered,  i.  e.,  all  WPA 
workers  including  persons  employed  with  sponsors' 
funds,  both  students  and  project  workers  aided  through 
the  NYA,  and  persons  employed  on  work  projects  of 
numerous  other  Federal  agencies.  All  persons  em- 
ployed on  CCC  work  and  on  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  PWA  projects  are  included  regardless  of  the 
source  of  funds  used  for  operation  (ERA  Act  funds, 
NIRA  funds,  and  regular  or  special  Federal  appropria- 
tions as  well  as  sponsors'  funds).  Also  included  are 
persons  employed  on  self-liquidatmg  loan  projects  of 
public  bodies  financed  by  loans  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  persons  benefiting  imder  the 
rural  rehabilitation  program  of  the  FERA  and  from 
grants  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
(prior  to  September  1937  knowni  as  the  Resettlement 
Administration).  The  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent  children  under 
the  three  special  assistance  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  recipients  of  such  aid  extended 
by  State  and  local  agencies  without  Federal  participa- 
tion are  also  covered  by  the  estimates  of  net  nimibers 
of  recipients  of  public  aid. 

The  estimates  do  not  include  administrative  em- 
ployees, recipients  of  rehabilitation  loans  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  persons  receiving  imemploy- 
ment  compensation,   or  regular  Federal  construction 
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employment  (except  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads). 
No  allowance  is  made  in  the  estimates  for  certain  other 
groups  of  persons  that  are  assisted  from  public  funds 
such  as  the  recipients  of  veterans'  aid,  of  surplus  com- 
modities, or  of  relief  extended  by  private  agencies  for 
which  no  comprehensive  statistics  are  available. 

Demonstration  of  need  for  relief  as  a  prerequisite 
for  employment  was  not  used  as  a  criterion  in  selecting 
the  group  of  workers  to  be  covered  by  the  estimates 
because  it  was  believed  that  greater  comparability 
over  the  period  could  be  attained  by  includmg  all 
project  employees  of  the  agencies  providing  work. 

Conversion  oi  Reported  Units  into 
Households  and  Persons 

Since  the  units  used  in  reporting  recipients  of  relief 
and  employment  activities  differed  according  to  the 
respective  administrative  needs  of  the  various  agencies, 
it  was  necessary  to  select  conunon  units  to  which  the 
data  could  best  be  reduced  for  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
posite estimates.  Use  has  been  made  of  two  common 
denominators:  the  number  of  households  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  (uidividual  members  of  households) 
aided  at  any  time  during  a  calendar  month.  These 
units  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  case  and  person 
units  used  in  reports  on  general  relief  activities.  For  a 
number  of  the  other  programs,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  select  from  the  various  available  figures  the  series 
which  most  closely  approximated  these  common 
denonunators.  For  example,  in  compiling  household 
totals  the  number  employed  during  the  peak  week  of 
each  month  was  utilized  for  the  Civil  Works  Program 
and  for  employment  provided  by  the  WPA  and  other 
Federal  agencies  operating  work  projects.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  this  procedure  residts  in  a  slight  under- 
statement of  the  total  number  of  different  persons 
employed  during  the  month. 

For  some  programs  it  was  necessary  to  convert 
individual  recipient  data  into  household  figures.  This 
was  true  of  theCCC  data  since  it  was  necessary  to  take 
account  of  instances  in  which  more  than  one  member  of 
a  household  was  employed  in  the  CCC.  A  similar 
allowance  was  required  in  the  case  of  old-age  assistance 
since  under  this  program  two  recipients  often  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  household.  In  these  series  the  adjust- 
ments used  in  estimating  the  nun^ber  of  households 
were  determined  from  findings  of  special  studies.  In 
the  case  of  aid  to  dependent  cbidren  the  number  of 
families  in  which  children  we'  -.  aided  was  taken  to 
represent  the  number  of  houjcholds.  Studies  of  the 
reported  data  pertaining  to  other  programs  indicated 
that  adjustments  of  this  type  were  not  necessary. 

Estimates  of  the  niunber  of  persons  rather  than  the 
number  of  households  may  be  considered  preferable  in 
indicating   trends  in   the  scope   of  pubhc   assistance. 


The  average  size  of  the  household  has  changed  sul)- 
stantially  during  the  period  covered  by  the  data  as  a 
result  of  the  effects  of  administrative  as  well  as  social 
and  economic  factors.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons are  also  of  interest  because  they  can  be  related  to 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  For  the  emer- 
gency relief  program  the  total  number  of  individuals 
benefiting  durmg  the  month  was  reported.  For  most 
other  activities,  however,  estimates  were  prepared  on 
the  basis  of  information  reported  for  special  programs 
of  a  similar  nature  conducted  under  the  FERA.  To 
illustrate,  data  relating  to  the  FERA  rural  rehabilitation 
program  served  in  estimating  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  case  of  Farm  Security  Administration  grants,  and 
data  for  the  emergency  work  relief  program  conducted 
by  the  FERA  were  used  in  the  case  of  WPA  and  other 
Federal  Agency  employment.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances information  obtained  for  sample  rural  and  urban 
areas  was  utilized.  Many  of  the  families  that  had 
been  aided  under  the  FERA  programs  were  transferred 
directly  to  the  new  soon  after  they  were  initiated. 


Statistical  Duplication  between  Prosrams 

In  order  to  estimate  the  net  number  of  different 
households  and  persons  aided  by  emergency  programs, 
allowance  had  to  be  made  for  duphcation  between 
programs.  Each  time  a  new  program  was  estabhshed 
or  an  existing  program  expanded  or  contracted,  many 
persons  received  one  type  of  assistance  during  the  first 
part  of  a  month  and  another  type  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  month.  Each  agency  reported  them  as 
having  received  aid  during  the  month.  Duplication  of 
this  type  was  particularly  large  during  the  period  when 
the  WPA  program  was  expanding  rapidly.  (It  was 
common  practice  to  continue  general  rehef  to  persons 
assigned  to  work  projects  of  the  WPA  and  other 
Federal  agencies  mitil  they  had  actually  received  a  pay 
check.)  Another  important  type  of  duplication  is  that 
arising  when  a  family  that  obtains  inadequate  assistance 
under  one  program  receives  supplemental  aid  imder 
another  at  the  same  time;  for  example,  a  family  with  a 
boy  in  a  CCC  camp  or  receiving  NYA  aid  may  also 
obtain  general  relief  or  some  other  type  of  assist- 
ance. 

The  numbers  of  households  and  persons  that  received 
assistance  under  each  program  or  agency  in  May  1938 
are  shown  in  Table  70.  Allowance  for  duphcation  has 
been  made  in  the  total  figm-es  only.  Most  of  the 
households  aided  in  May  were  receiving  WPA  wages, 
general  relief,  or  one  of  the  special  types  of  assistance 
imder  the  Social  Security  Board.  Somewhat  smaller 
numbers  were  assisted  through  NYA  work  projects  and 
student  aid,  CCC  emplojonent,  FSA  subsistence  grants, 
and  emergency  employment  pro^■ided  by  agencies  other 
than  the  WPA  and  CCC. 
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Table  70. — Estimated  Net  Total  Number  of  Households 
AND  Persons  Ueceivinc  Kelief,  Work  Program  Employ- 
ment, AND  Emergency  Employment,  by  Programs 


Continental  United  Stat 
[In  Thousands] 


Agency  or  Program 

House- 
holds 

Per- 
sons 

6,783 

WPAB 

2,737 
C289 
179 
325 
317 
101 

'll2 
1,729 

CCC 

NYAworkprojwls 

1,113 
191 

NYA  student  ai<l_.                                                                

Other  Federal  alien. ■^  |.r i. 

Emergency emplnviiinii  nmilirr  FcliTahi-rnni's  '■ 

325 

1,166 

303 

Aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  depcudentflnldreu 

3  315 

1  633 

A  Does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  figures  shown  for  individual  agencies  and  programs 
because  allowance  has  been  made  for  duplication. 

B  Includes  an  allowance  for  employment  with  sponsors'  funds. 

c  Average  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  month  converted  into  house- 
hold units.  CCC  figures  given  in  other  tables  in  this  report  represent  number  of 
persons  employed  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

D  Includes  employment  provided  on  projects  financed  by  RFC  self-liriuidating 
loans  to  public  bodies,  and  employment  under  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Public  Works  Administration  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  funds  other 
than  those  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Acts  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937. 

E  Duplication  of  households  has  been  eliminated  both  among  the  recipients  of 
one  type  of  aid  and  between  recipients  of  the  three  types  of  aid. 

Basic  recipient  data  for  May  1938  are  shown  by  States 
for  the  principal  types  of  assistance  in  Table  7 1 .  The 
totals  appearing  in  the  State  table  differ  from  figures 
presented  in  Table  70  above  in  that  they  are  in  terms  of 
reporting  units  used  by  the  individual  agencies  rather 
than  of  households  and  persons.  It  is  not  possible  to 
show  household  totals  for  individual  States  at  this  time 
inasmuch  as  the  estimates  in  many  instances  are  based 
on  sample  studies  which  are  valid  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  but  not  for  individual  States.     The  amount 


CHART    (4 

PERSONS   RECEIVING   AID  THROUGH    RELIEF 
AND  WORK    PROGRAMS 

January    1933    June     1938 


of  duplication  present  among  the  items  reported  for 
each  State  is  not  known,  but  its  extent  is  known  to 
differ  widely  from  State  to  State.  Furthermore,  the 
contents  of  series  vary.  For  example,  the  data  for 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind 
vary  in  content  from  State  to  State.  A  recipient  of 
one  of  these  types  of  aid  may  represent  a  family,  a 
couple,  or  a  single  individual.  In  some  States  the 
number  of  old-age  recipients  represents  the  number  of 
families  and  single  persons,  whereas,  in  others,  it  repre- 
sents the  total  number  of  eligible  persons  receiving  this 
aid,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  same  familj\ 
None  of  the  State  figures  for  aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  dependent  children  include  recipients  of  the  special 
types  of  assistance  granted  under  State  and  local 
programs  in  which  the  Social  Security  Board  does  not 
participate. 

Changes  in  Different  Programs 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  relief  and 
employment  programs  has  shifted  considerably  during 
the  period  from  1933  to  1938.  The  most  significant  of 
these  changes  may  be  seen  in  Chart  14.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  chart  does  not  indicate  the 
precise  relationship  between  the  net  total  and  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  aid  under  the  individual 
programs  because  in  the  graphic  presentation  the 
duplication  between  programs  has  been  allocated 
arbitrarily  to  certain  agencies.  With  the  exception  of 
general  relief,  which  represents  persons  assisted  through 
general  relief  only,  the  data  plotted  for  each  program 
contain  duphcation  between  this 
program  and  all  other  programs 
plotted  below  it. 

General  relief  extended  by  State 
and  local  relief  administrations, 
which  included  both  work  and  di- 
rect rehef ,  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  providing  assist- 
ance from  1933  through  the  summer 
of  1935  except  for  the  brief  period 
of  Civil  Works  Program  operations 
in  the  winter  of  1933-34.  In  July 
1935  general  relief  was  extended  to 
about  three-fourths  of  the  esti- 
mated unduplicated  total  number 
of  persons  receiving  public  aid.  Al- 
though State  and  local  funds  were 
used  for  general  relief,  this  type  of 
aid  was  financed  in  large  part  (dur- 
ing the  period  from  May  1933 
through  1 935)  tlirough  grants  made 
to  States  by  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Relief  Administration.  These 
funds  were  used  not  only  to  extend 
direct   relief    but    also    to  furnish 
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States  and  by  Agencies  or 


WPA 

NYA 

CCC 

Other  Fed- 
eral Agency 
Projects  B 

Recipients  of  Special  Types  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  c 

Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 

dfa^^r- 

(vouchers 
certified) 

Oeneral 

Stujient 

Work 
projects 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 
(families) 

Aid  to 
the  blind 

Relief 
Ca!*s  c 

2,  676,  782 

325.  393 

179, 274 

297,882 

317,583 

1,683,572 

239, 596 

38, 125 

111,687 

1,728,680 

Alabama 

36,042 
94,999 
28,083 

23,551 
3,312 
8,215 
35,303 
45,  359 

9,600 
217,  367 
92,869 
33,  522 
35,  918 

60,389 

31,  682 
8  008 

12,629 
105,  433 

175,  790 
60;  184 
33,  425 
97,  159 
19,  572 

29,055 
2,195 
8,366 
901499 
10,043 

221,  315 
35,330 
13, 124 

238,  609 
65,603 

16,  764 
244,836 
14:283 
34,044 
15,374 

32,  735 
81,  087 
10,347 

4,983 
23,389 

44.401 
43, 134 
71.  755 
4.270 

4,364 
UlS 
4,220 

1,354 
3,828 
9,437 

1,992 

5,638 
9,059 

7,867 
4,238 
1,603 
2,747 
8,748 

11,292 
8,029 
3,684 
9,642 
3:075 

4,212 
238 
1,101 
6,802 
1,816 

28,474 
5,041 
4,219 
16,285 
13;  171 

2,952 
27,  430 
1,171 
6,176 

6,347 
14,  024 
3,076 
751 
4,595 

t:fi 

8,724 
546 

3,550 
498 
4,627 
5,729 
2:224 

1,809 

205 

499 

2,862 

3,026 

872 
11,940 
3,740 
i:647 
4,414 

7,183 

'■III 

702 

5,191 

7,485 
4,012 
2.  953 
4,917 
1,451 

'•\^ 

637 

6,763 

1,622 

16,  020 
2,441 
2,233 
7:563 
7,350 

825 
12,979 

936 
3,182 
3,335 

3,197 
8,582 
1,102 
242 
3,205 

3:325 

4,685 

419 

7,381 
2,766 
9,009 
10,078 
3,010 

2,699 
638 
2,017 
5,014 
8,781 

2,120 
14,  940 
6,567 
4,407 

8,042 
6,139 
1,686 

8,373 

7,051 
7,127 
11,220 
2,782 

3,758 

696 

922 

8,449 

3,890 

16,  063 
7,310 
3,910 
11,900 
11,287 

2,861 
16,337 
1.542 
6.016 
3.682 

7,041 
16,183 
1  896 
1,155 
7,473 

I'M 
6,943 
1,066 

4,881 
2,106 

3t^t? 
9,396 

2,419 
384 
3,638 
6,301 
8,988 

2,671 

10,  434 
4,636 
3,300 
4,340 

4,780 
11.196 
2.497 
6,705 

11,  777 
6,600 
9  906 
5:705 
4,396 

5,085 

231 

566 

10,887 

2,751 

17,  226 
4,440 
3,001 

10,  703 
6,576 

3,006 
23,077 
1,108 
6,845 
2:984 

6,175 
10,  732 
2:566 
1,105 
5,768 

12,247 
2,485 
3.945 
1,830 

14,  933 
6,111 

18,  674 
116,040 

36,  482 

14,  653 
2,626 
3,119 

28,888 
29,771 

8,602 
123,  394 
42,  773 

19,  339 

33,214 
26:  036 
8,982 

16.  829 
69,078 

70,  383 

ni 

72,394 
12,  146 

26,262 
1,922 
3,714 

26,277 
3,784 

105,  770 
29,030 
7,566 

109,  700 
66,262 

17,  506 
92,661 

6,212 
21,078 

15,  713 

22,986 
111,  198 

•i:i? 

4,557 

12,322 
3,603 

420 

279 

.Ml 
593 

467 
1,708 

150 
6,681 
1,316 

8 
24 

2,243 
2,783 

California 

110,320 
E  14,  400 

Colorado 

Delaware    .. 

526 
1,208 

202 
1,224 
1,017 

275 

307 
797 
179 
75 
8,511 

114 
579 
42 
49 
24 

1,412 

586 

1,290 

6,681 

11,825 

5 

30 

62 

699 

257 

25,116 
371 
308 

109 

239 

4 

2,  616 

29,105 

122 
443 
186 
25 
140 

786 

25 

5,843 

796 

8,049 

3,917 
2,474 

Idaho 

E2,800 

13,  606 

IT. 

730 

28,  738 
16,892 

E  5  600 

Kansas'                                                                 

4,031 

Kentucky  ___ 

8,814 
1,393 
7,284 
8:413 

11,969 
5,560 

669 
1,264 

1,063 

569 

7,217 
12,636 

7,765 
72,600 

123,  561 
37,299 

Maine                        ' 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Atissouri.    V.                  :                  

3.016 
1.946 

4,324 

42,693 

5,871 

6,904 

29 
661 

Nevada.... 

366 
11,382 
1,419 

27,  820 
7,032 
830 
10.876 
14,809 

1,371 

17,896 

892 

3,449 

294 
680 

2,475 
1,959 
104 
3,822 
2,092 

444 

8,775 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

313,  790 

6  854 

6:299 

E  108,  200 

E  37,  400 

North  Carolina 

Ohio.. ■■ "'    " 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

218,  467 

775 
154 

1,108 

South  Dakota 

4' 683 

Tennessee 

9,902 

E3,900 

E  13,  200 

3:301 

3,089 

16,  087 

19,231 
23,985 
44.480 

2,784 
329 

224 
140 

35,677 
18,538 
40.  190 
2,888 

6.093 

5,704 

10.  064 

597 

1,018 
753 

1.964 
166 

West  Virginia 

A  The  several  column: 

the  month  from  more  tha 

B  Includes  only  activities  financed 

Act  of  1937. 

c  Source:  Social  Security  Board.  Di 
D  Source:  Farm  Security  .4dministi 
E  Estimated  by  the  Social  Security 


t  not  be  added  to  get  a  grand  total  because  of  dilTerences  in  reporting  units  and  because  in  many 
agency  or  program. 

whole  or  in  part  from  funds  provided  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts 

sion  of  Public  Assistance  Research. 

oard  or  the  State  relief  agency. 


ie  or  household  received  aid  during 
and  1937,  and  the  PV.'A  Extension 


employment  on  w  ork  projects  and  to  carry  on  the  special 
programs  and  activities  included  under  the  emergency 
relief  program. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  1935,  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  and  other  agencies  operating  work 
projects  with  ERA  Act  funds  began  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  needy  employable  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
from  families  that  had  previously  been  recipients  of 
general  relief.  Early  in  1936  the  Social  Security  Board 
began  to  participate  in  special  programs  for  aid  to  the 
blind,  to  the  aged,  and  to  dependent  children,  assisting 


many  former  recipients  of  general  relief.  As  a  result 
of  the  initiation  of  these  various  programs,  general 
relief  is  now  extended  from  State  and  local  funds 
cliiefly  to  households  having  no  member  eligible  for 
project  employment,  to  unemployables  not  quahfying 
for  benefits  under  the  public  assistance  programs  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  and  as  supplemental  aid  to 
households  whose  assistance  from  other  sources  is 
inadequate. 

Since  the  fall  of  1935  the  WPA  has  cared  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  estimated  net  total  of  persons 
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receiving  public  aid.  Wlien  WPA  operations  were  at 
their  peak  early  in  the  spring  of  1936,  persons  aided 
represented  more  than  half  the  total.  Subsequently  a 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the  net  number  was 
aided  through  WPA  wages,  mainly  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  WPA  program  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Social  Security  programs  during  the  past  year,  but 
currently  WPA  again  provides  for  approximately 
half  of  all  persons  receiving  public  aid.  Persons  having 
employment  under  other  Federal  agencies  on  work 
projects  financed  with  funds  made  available  tlirough 
the  ERA  Acts  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
estimated  net  total. 

Some  of  the  agencies  have  continued  a  number  of  the 
special  activities  that  were  initiated  under  the  FERA. 
The  National  Youth  Administration  continues  the 
program  of  employment  for  needy  college  students  and 
has  extended  it  to  include  high-school  students.  It  has 
also  developed  a  work  project  program  for  unemployed 
young  persons  who  are  no  longer  in  school.  These  are 
shown  as  special  youth  programs  in  the  chart.  The 
rural  rehabilitation  program  started  by  the  FERA  in 
19.34  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
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tration  and  its  successor,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  operate  programs  of 
emergency  employment  as  they  have  done  continuously 
since  193.3. 

Aid  to  special  groups  of  the  needy — the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  dependent  children — although  provided  in 
some  degree  by  States  and  localities  even  before  the 
beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration  (January 
1933),  has  been  of  increasing  importance  since  the 
initiation  of  Federal  participation  through  the  Social 
Security  Board  early  in  1936.  The  special  groups  to 
which  this  type  of  aid  is  extended  are  not  among  those 
eligible  for  public  employment.  Such  assistance  is 
given  by  State  and  local  agencies  and,  in  States  having 
plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Federal 
Government  supplements  State  and  local  funds  used  for 
this  purpose  according  to  specific  ratios  established  by 
law.  Although  many  of  the  persons  who  have  received 
this  kind  of  assistance  during  the  last  two  years  had  pre- 
viously been  aided  by  general  relief,  a  large  number  of 
them  had  not  receiv^ed  any  form  of  public  aid  before. 


FUNDS  FOR  SECURITY  PROGRAMS,  1933-38 


SINCE  1933,  when  recognition  was  first  given  to  the 
national  scope  of  the  unemployment  problem  and  to 
the  inability  of  local  relief  systems  to  cope  with  need, 
more  than  $15,000,000,000  has  been  spent  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  in  an  effort  to  alleviate 
distress  and  to  provide  some  measure  of  security  for 
the  underprivileged  groups  in  the  Nation.  State  and 
local  governments  provided  over  27  percent  of  the 
total,  or  about  $4,195,000,000  and  the  remainder  was 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
the   various    agencies    that   have   dealt   with   different 


types  of  need.  Not  included  in  these  totals  are  out- 
lays for  emergency'  public  works  such  as  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
Unemployment  compensation  payments,  which  have 
been  of  importance  during  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 
1938,  are  likewise  excluded. 

The  amounts  of  funds  used  for  the  major  seciu-ity 
programs  during  each  half-year  period  from  January 
1933  through  June  1938  are  shown  by  agencies  or  pro- 
grams in  Table  72.     Although  the  different  programs 


Federal  and  State 
Six-MoNiH  Pi 


\ND  Local  Funds  Used  for  Security  Programs,  by  Programs  ^ 


n 

housands 

of  Dollars] 

Total 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938  B 

Program 

January 

XT 

July 
through 
Decem- 
ber 

January 
through 

July 
through 
Decem- 
ber 

'W 

July 
through 
Decem- 
ber 

January 
through 
June 

July 
through 
Decem- 
ber 

January 
through 

July 

Decem- 
ber 

January 
through 

Total 

15,314,851 

507,  299 

801.  604 

1,  468, 922 

1. 194.  .301 

1,382,822 

1.352,208 

1,824,035 

1.734,710 

1,752,377 

1,466,873 

1.829,700 

Federal 

State  and  local 

11.120,249 
4,  194,  602 

305,909 
201,  390 

601.  406 
200,  198 

1,165.988 
302,  934 

920,662 
273,  639 

1,061,309 
321,513 

1,046,992 
305,  216 

1,  382,  768 
441,  277 

1,280,812 
453.  898 

1,  243,  164 
609,213 

927,  449 

1,  183,  800 
645,  900 

5,453,425 

284.  3S1 

1,  135,  915 

1, 154,  674 

1,  027,  985 

807,  870 

1.  042.  600 

Federal 

^'^4^ 

256.  L03 

27.  S7S 

ili:7.53 

1,  007.  462 
147.212 

875,445 
152,  540 

630.  148 
177:722 

846.  300 

State  and  local 

196.300 

3,423,211 

419,  586 

375.  321 

552,  051 

936.  605 

1.118.883 

719,  007 

303.007 

227.  479 

247,  163 

228.209 

296.000 

Federal  (FERA) 

2,961,667 
2,  461.  644 

257.891 
161.  695 

232,  944 
142,  377 

356,848 
195.  203 

708,238 
228.  267 

855,  241 
263.  642 

607.  657 
21I,3,';0 

28,  909 
274,098 

7,633 
219,846 

243!  1.54 

1,197 
227,012 

1,000 

State  and  local 

295.000 

931,  103 

D  219,  057 

D  712.  046 



"  — 

844.067 
87,  036 

199, 135 
19.922 

644.  932 
67.  114 

State  and  local 

Civilian  Conserralion  Corps:  Federal 

1,980,521 

D  48,018 

D  169.  327 

D  164,  208 

D  212.  424 

D  206.  068 

270,207 

211,566 

181,  021 

193.  281 

^174,  401 

1,50.  000 

Cateeorical  assistance  ^ 

1,  224.  319 

39.695 

37.  899 

40,617 

46.  372 

57,871 

6.5.  988 

88.775 

146.  516 

197.  107 

235.  979 

268.  600 

378,802 
845,  517 

20,349 
68,  426 

59,676 
86,  840 

83.588 
113,519 

101,289 
134,690 

39,  695 

37.899 

40,617 

45,372 

57,871 

65,988 

Farm  .Security  Administration  loans  and 

302,272 

12,  625 

84.  772 

25,020 

86,841 

20,414 

A  Data  are  for  the  continental  United  States. 

B  Preliminary  estimates. 

c  Excludes  expenditures  of  WPA  funds  on  the  rural  rehabilitation  and  land  utilization  programs  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

D  Distribution  by  six-month  periods  partially  estimated. 

E  Partially  estimated  by  the  WPA. 

r  Excludes  administratire  expenses. 


114  WORKS  rUOGUESS  ADMIMSTHATION 

Table  TS.^Amount  op  Federal  and  State  and  Local  Funds  Used  for  Security  PRonRAMs,  by  States  a 
Six-Month  Tekiods— January  1933  through  December  1937 
[Thousands  of  Dollars] 


Total 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

State 

January 
through 

July 
through 
December 

January 
through 

July 
through 
December 

January 
through 
June 

through 
December 

January 
through 
June 

July 
through 
December 

January 
through 
June 

July 

13,485,151 

507,299 

801,604 

1,468.922 

1,194,301 

1,382,822 

1,362,208 

1,824,035 

1,734,710 

1.752,377 

1,466,873 

166,  678 
92,504 

4,749 
2,479 
5,065 
27,660 

13,  095 
6,737 
10  764 

24,307 
10.630 
17:938 
69,372 

15,622 
9,379 
15,037 
61,  067 

16,  417 

1?:§?^ 

87,449 

16,026 
lUSO 

14,287 
88,  .544 

16,040 
1,642 
6,092 
11,388 
17:524 

17,640 
12,506 
16,620 
113,006 
27:325 

19,093 
2,463 
6:i41 
13,800 
21,821 

18,168 
10,061 

101:  239 
24,005 

19,390 
1,845 
6,613 

1^5^ 

18,096 
10,  622 
17,896 
106,  139 
24,010 

17,809 
1,904 
6,549 
14, 114 
19,  736 

12,658 
8  806 
13  017 
91,325 

Arkansas 

California 

rnnnpcficiit 

151,  621 
18,  027 
52,104 
132,  256 
169,111 

6,489 
1,730 
1,064 
4,020 
2,904 

8,026 

3: 040 
13,  307 

18,046 

kill 
21,  2.59 
22,438 

13,311 
1,512 
6,085 

13,  267 

16,268 
1,464 
5,762 
12,994 
20,982 

17, 159 

ll]-tTi(  1  ufCnliiinhii 

4,634 
13,609 
13. 194 

t!e<.rdM____      

Idaho 

94,416 
896:987 
306,  862 
172,741 
176,  918 

2,398 
45,517 
8,897 
5,749 
4158 

6,409 
66,442 
16.705 
10,  703 

9,  ,585 

10,033 
100,080 
33.  574 
20.236 
17,461 

10,463 
74,610 
26.954 
13,  571 
18,038 

10,006 
77,  762 
29,  744 
17,  028 
21,  891 

10,  378 
78,125 
29,847 
14,408 
16,534 

12,592 
119,  737 
42,033 
23,083 
23,757 

9,993 
115,567 
41,611 
21,256 
23,006 

12, 167 
126. 106 
42.047 
25, 129 
24,796 

9.977 
103,141 
36,  450 
21.  578 
17.692 

Kent  lick  V 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 

169,865 
170,  546 
69,  208 
122,  785 
602, 610 

7,764 
8,008 
2,888 
4:395 
27,800 

10,-22 

4:456 
9,636 
31,881 

18, 118 
21,226 
8,561 
20,017 
61,  262 

13,  769 
16,  337 
7:538 
12,  813 
53,  916 

16. 166 
16.411 
7.667 
12.899 
66,464 

16.  965 
15:368 
7.054 
12.  202 
65,353 

22,049 
21,800 
9,260 
14,091 
75,414 

20,  942 
18,  273 
8,028 
13.383 
78.  998 

23.699 
20,810 
8.989 
12. 116 
76,354 

20.671 
18.  360 
4,777 
11,3.33 
66,169 

503,  979 
336,  845 
126,254 
309,  952 
94,870 

26,  784 
6,685 
4,510 
7,145 
3,333 

40,863 
14,979 

8:586 
14,493 

5,624 

63,168 
33:732 
17,083 
30,  621 
10,  871 

48,  765 
31,  335 
11,  523 
26,041 
9,983 

48, 172 

is:  609 
32,229 
9,081 

46,680 
32. 198 

27:  579 
8,647 

64.653 
47.285 
17.481 
43,966 
11,  226 

69.251 
44,  213 

12:331 

57,  393 
47,961 
15,044 
46,503 
13,064 

48,250 
41,929 
11,880 

10:710 

Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Mexico 

125,  519 
28,876 
52,  864 

439,  208 
75,  917 

1,610 
663 
1,927 
15,960 
1,243 

6,308 
1,997 
3,260 
22,507 
4: 092 

11,773 
3,112 
5,894 

50,  022 
6:511 

9,640 
3,605 
4,457 
35,  681 
8,722 

12,  932 
3,651 
5, 167 

41,007 
9,459 

11.321 
3,240 
5,586 

43,  174 
8,843 

17,906 
3,843 
7:233 
59,  Oil 
10,632 

17,087 

6:962 
57,863 
8,889 

1i 

61,  742 

16.  912 
2,969 
5.542 

52.  241 
8,006 

JJorth'^^a'rol.na 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

2,116,399 
148,  249 
98,277 
750.383 
226,810 

94,049 
7,349 

24:299 
5,871 

107,406 
11,335 
3,657 

206,535 
20,956 
li:023 
82,092 
22,391 

193,  066 
14,490 
8,109 
57,  995 
18,946 

206,679 
16,  872 
10,227 
69,  844 
18,706 

232,  712 
14,  516 
7.440 
76.000 
18.267 

300,409 
18,357 
10,719 

109,463 
33:391 

287,  262 
14,640 
17,682 

109, 199 
31,273 

263, 150 
16,  528 
16, 178 
98,  565 
35,  619 

225, 131 
13,206 
11,869 
78,  251 
28,431 

Oregon 
PennwKania 

e^hV^rna 

South  Dakota 

129,273 
I,  252,  443 
63,738 
119,604 
122,  825 

47: 008 
^391 

7,399 
59,784 

3,518 
11,206 

6,624 

14,  013 
120, 135 

6,533 

15,  760 
13:875 

12,128 
94,487 
5.374 
13,  461 
14,685 

13,372 
139,432 
6,826 
13,  057 
12,616 

12.866 
137,824 
6,087 
9,712 
8:715 

16,933 

172,  408 

8,796 

12,773 

15, 199 
171,  696 
8,247 
13.106 
18.792 

17,561 
166,396 

13:304 
19,147 

'1:1 
10:236 

13,207 

Tennessee 

SfaT 

Vermont 

Virginia 

156,482 
363,635 
91,481 
49:788 
144,341 

4,337 

1,589 
5,008 

9,920 
24,791 
5,728 
3  948 
9: 158 

19,993 

1:i? 

14,5,54 

36.  267 
9,718 
4.962 

12,  860 

17,581 
43,  870 
9,801 

16: 096 

16,  657 
28,651 
9,268 
5:947 
16,927 

22,869 
52,082 
12:809 
6,831 
18,920 

18.  635 
41.  979 
9,962 
5.771 
15,813 

17,283 
46,494 
11, 175 
5,741 
15,  941 

14,663 
39,266 
10,683 
4,459 
13,628 

Washington 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

210,  702 
183,032 
385,  974 
44,309 

7,951 

10,  935 

15,  077 

800 

1:L1 

23,296 
20,713 

15,960 
15,970 
34,615 
5,643 

18,  248 
16  481 
39:423 
6,106 

19,020 

1,5,  989 
38,060 
4,307 

28,969 
25:700 
60,519 
5,  ,562 

25,746 
23.355 
48.377 
5,613 

31, 172 
21,966 
48,643 
5,166 

26,891 
18,730 
37,  270 
4,327 

Not  distributed  by  States 

68,964 

3,  715 

6,235 

12,673 

6,986 

7,805 

10,232 

6,358 

4.661 

3,914 

7  385 

Program,  Civilian  Con- 


have  involved  varying  degrees  of  State  and  local  finan- 
cial participation,  at  no  time  has  the  proportion  of 
State  and  local  funds  used  for  the  programs  as  a  group 
dropped  below  20  percent  of  the  total.  In  general, 
State  and  local  agencies  have  borne  an  increasing  share 
of  the  financial  burden.  Preliminary  estimates  indi- 
cate that  during  the  first  half  of  1938  their  contribu- 
tions represented  more  than  3.5  percent  of  the  total 
funds  used  for  security  programs,  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  27  percent  throughout  the  period  and 
a  minimum  of  less  than  21  percent  in  the  first  half 
of  1934. 

Aid   was   extended   to   the   unemjiloyed   and   under- 
privileged chiefly  through  the  general  and  emergency 


relief  and  CWA  programs  in  the  three  years  1933-35. 
Under  the  Civil  Works  Program  about  $931,000,000, 
mostly  in  Federal  funds,  was  expended  for  operations 
that  were  begun  in  November  1933  and  practically 
concluded  by  April  1934.  Through  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  more  than  $2,960,- 
000,000  in  Federal  funds  was  used  for  emergency  relief, 
almost  all  of  it  by  the  end  of  1935.  State  and  local 
governments  provided  nearly  $1,203,000,000  for  the 
same  purpose  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1935. 
This  amount  represents  over  29  percent  of  the  general 
relief  total  for  the  three  years.  Since  the  cessation  of 
FERA  grants  to  the  States  late  in  1935  the  general 
relief  program   has   been   financeil   almost   exclusively 


KKPORT  ON  PROCRKSS  OF  THE  WI'A  I'UOGUAJI 

Table  74. — Amount  of  Federal  Funds  Used  for  Security  Programs,  by  States 

Six-Month  Periods— January  1933  through  December  1937 
(Thousands  of  Dollars] 
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Total 

- 

1934 

1935 

1930 

1937 

state 

January 
through 
June 

July 
through 
December 

January 
through 
June 

July 
through 
December 

January 
through 
June 

July 
through 
December 

January 
through 
June 

July 
through 
December 

January 
through 

July 
through 
December 

9,  936,  449 

305,  909 

001, 406 

1,165,988 

920, 662 

1, 061, 309 

1,046,992 

1,382,768 

1,280,812 

1, 243, 164 

HO,  425 
78,  983 
130,  812 
537,  999 
139,673 

91,987 
12,  316 
40,631 
118,773 
153,  213 

82, 132 
636,  274 
231,  396 

113,938 
137,  676 

145,  367 
152,486 

95,  235 
374,  201 

368,669 
251,  113 
114,904 
246,  433 
82,017 

99,  762 
26,  929 
37,  446 
306,  541 
70,815 

84,  942 
187;  471 

106,  916 
899.  339 

37,303 
111,348 

107,  525 

133,  136 
292, 475 
74,317 
42,  186 
132,  237 

164,  111 
158,  653 
289,  266 
37,  878 

42,910 

4,697 
2,091 
6,016 
14,975 
4,488 

373 

145 

178 

3,577 

2,033 
39,  814 
6,749 
2,987 
21626 

7,271 

'586 
802 

21,781 
3,950 
4,464 
4,979 

606 

612 

1,437 

3,860 

1,219 

35,804 

13,  779 
5,108 

4,172 
27,  570 
1,1?8 
5,924 
1,731 

4,246 
9,227 
2,796 
960 
4,380 

6,941 

10,  343 

9,812 

509 

12,437 
6,203 
10,  561 

1;i^ 

4,429 
1,231 
i;649 

12,  702 

13,  723 

5,864 
39,  446 
12,  668 
7,928 
7,500 

9,917 

14,  446 
2,687 
7,921 

16,232 

32,  672 
11,201 

8,429 
11,924 

4,842 

4,198 
1,902 
2,571 
14,  928 
4,003 

68,741 
10, 814 
3,136 

?!:??? 

6,898 
36,824 

2,163 
10,  983 

5,327 

9,544 
24,708 
4;  750 
3,673 
8,831 

12;  832 
22,  610 
2,406 

2,685 

22,  376 
9,532 

17,  283 
52,849 
13;  100 

13,  235 
1,678 
7,917 
20,280 
21,087 

9,365 
73;  180 
26,  679 
15,  765 
13,306 

16,243 
20, 139 

17',  119 

36,  974 

.52,366 
28,902 
16,459 
25,  781 
9,612 

9,699 
2,941 
4,884 

37,  674 
6,292 

132,  558 

19,  933 
10,  169 
66,793 

20,  563 

9?;  069 
4]  687 
15,  225 
11,821 

18,  776 
31,  930 

7,784 
4,618 

19,  111 

19,289 
19,  603 
39,  306 
4,624 

8,840 

15,  lU 
8,195 

47;  279 
13,334 

7,104 
1,031 
4,069 
12,  864 

17,  133 

59,032 

18,  734 
8,196 

14,464 

12,  024 
14,  923 

,      6, 460 
9,964 
33,642 

36,  148 

25,  902 
11,294 
21,  804 

9,096 

7,910 
3,576 
3,425 

26,  319 
8,696 

114,  094 
14,  357 
7,M7 
44,947 
16,524 

10,  126 
74:729 
2,424 
13, 123 

13,  707 

13,282 
26,798 

4U42 

12,  129 

14,347 

13,  918 

27,  801 
5,115 

2,879 

15,609 
8,580 

16,  767 

9,022 

995 

4,621 

12,  176 
20, 192 

9,199 
62,  698 
21,  929 

11,428 

17,  624 

14,  043 
16,  747 

6,032 
11,931 
41,463 

36,403 
29,833 

13,  206 
26.246 

8,332 

10,869 
3.310 
3,213 

26,  961 
9,381 

122,  280 

16,  801 
9,513 

55,  659 

17,  125 

10,588 
112,  119 
2,676 
12,840 
11,608 

16,  435 
36,  017 
8;477 
4,762 

15,  591 

14,  628 
14,  799 
31,  203 

2,701 

14,679 

10,  307 

13,  608 
69,  300 
14,096 

10,034 
i;i91 
3,897 
11,040 
15,835 

9,303 
65,931 
21,987 

9,456 
13,090 

14,  630 
14,  898 

4,551 
10,312 
41,  841 

37,491 
25,  995 

11,  248 
21,  242 

8,025 

9,954 
2,837 
3,480 
32,  149 

149,  747 
14,  202 
6,149 
69, 170 
16,405 

11,  265 
102,  394 
3,162 
9,275 
7,929 

14,901 
25,364 
7,709 
6,462 
16,  332 

16, 134 
14,  492 
28,069 
3,723 

4,487 

15,891 
10,885 
15,027 
78,868 
21;  170 

14,  046 
1,908 
4,629 

12,  826 
19,  311 

10,599 
82,  616 
36,  013 
16,460 
19,  258 

18,  576 

19,  707 
6,383 

10,  895 
66,296 

47,636 

36,  321 

15,  621 
36,315 

9,787 

14,  961 
3,278 
5,202 

44,83? 
9,863 

196,  881 

16,  672 
9;  764 

82,687 
27,  759 

13,  996 
122,637 

6,130 
12,531 
11, 180 

18,451 
42,  960 
10,784 
6,656 

17,  622 

22,474 
22,  961 

37,  774 
4,664 

14,638 
8,196 
12,802 
69,934 
17,  741 

13,071 
1,486 
6,211 
11,516 
16,228 

8,015 

32;  796 
13,976 
18,838 

17,660 
16,  652 
5,172 
10,  444 
56,430 

41,863 
32,  108 
12, 187 
35:632 
10,  673 

13,  740 
2,363 
6,070 

44,664 
7,842 

186,  650 

12,  346 
15:460 
78,499 
25,  563 

12,062 
127,  354 
6,099 
11,216 
17,628 

14,490 
32,423 
7,569 
4,669 

13,  496 

19,  430 
19,  060 
36,  247 
4,743 

4,661 

15,074 
8,367 
16, 331 
68:902 
17,543 

i:481 
6,161 
11,603 
16,199 

9,969 
78,838 
32  605 
15,541 
19,  047 

20,015 
16:748 
6,063 
8,773 
62,248 

35,  725 
32,  252 
13  225 

36,  617 
10,  570 

16,  312 
2,677 
4,822 

41,  434 
8,379 

165,  361 

lIuTo 

66,  973 
27,  766 

13,675 
118,111 
5,219 
11,702 
16,  927 

13,  276 
36,906 
8,371 
4,649 
13,  687 

22,  203 
17,418 
34.  026 
4,114 

3,914 

6,627 

^afif^K,             ;:;:;:;;:: 

10,092 

14,  042 
9  341 

Connecticut 

1,270 

Florida 

10  189 

w:7i 

Indiana 

24  246 

Iowa  ;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

11,923 

15,188 
12,  627 
2,617 

Kentuck 

I,oiii<!iana 

iSinf        ::::;;:::::::: 

38,243 

Minnesota 

Mi'isiwiiipi 

24,649 
8,771 

25,993 
8,461 

M^?^a """;::::;;;:;:::::::::: 

Nebraska 

32,  720 
6,826 

122,503 
10,  425 

50:  396 
17:961 

11,600 
86,  532 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

10:  767 

9,736 
26, 152 

3:505 
11,258 

17,  412 
13,227 
23,407 
3,458 

7,385 

Tennessee             . 

Utah 

^SSS^'-:-:::;:::::::::::;;: ; 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

^^•^St :;:;:::  ::::::::::::::: 

Not  distributed  by  States 

itation  loan  and  grant  program  (exclusive  of  administrative  expenses)  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  j 


from  State  and  local  funds.  These  have  amounted  to 
over  $1,259,110,000  in  the  two  and  one-half  years  since 
1935,  bringing  the  total  of  State  and  local  funds  used 
for  general  reUef  up  to  almost  $2,462,000,000  for  the 
entire  period  under  discussion. 

The  Federal  Government  has  itself  financed  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program,  one  of  the  two 
other  security  measures  (shown  in  Table  72)  whose  op- 
erations have  been  carried  on  since  1933.  Funds  used 
by  this  agency  in  providing  yoimg  men  with  work  at 
CCC  camps  have  amounted  to  more  than  $1,980,000,000 
during  the  five  and  one-half  years  ending  June  1938. 

Experience  gained  during  the  early  years  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  extension  of  aid  to  needy  persons 


resulted  in  the  development  of  separate  programs  to 
administer  distinct  types  of  aid.  In  order  to  provide 
work  for  employable  persons  in  need  of  relief  a  broad 
program  of  public  work  was  initiated  in  the  summer 
of  1935.  Chief  among  the  agencies  wliicli  have  fur- 
nished jobs  through  this  program  is  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.  This  agency  has  spent  about  $4,653,- 
000,000  in  Federal  funds  during  the  three-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1938.  The  WPA  total  includes  ex- 
penditures of  the  National  Youth  Administration  for 
its  work  project  and  student  aid  programs.  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies  made  some  $800,000,000 
available  to  supplement  Federal  fimds  used  for  the 
WPA  and  NYA  activities. 
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WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Table  75. — Amount  of  State  and  Local  Funds  Used  for  Security  Programs,  by  States  *■ 

Six-Month  Periods— January  1933  through  December  1937 

[Thousands  of  Dollars] 


Total 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

State 

through 

December 

through 

t/rS!f.h 
December 

through 
June 

th^r?'u% 
December 

June 

July 
throuRh 
December 

is 

July 
thioueb 
December 

rnite.l  States 

3,  548,  702 

201,390 

200.198 

302.934 

273.639 

321,613 

305.216 

441,277 

453,898 

509.213 

539,424 

>!■    '       . 

is!  521 
li:981 
248,041 
40, 413 

59.634 
5,711 
11,473 
13,483 
15,898 

12,284 
260,  713 

39,342 

2i498 
18,060 

24,  339 
27:550 

228,409 

135,310 

nislo 

63.  519 
12,853 

25.  757 
2.947 

15.419 

133,  667 

5,102 

831,780 
12,360 
13,335 

197  357 
39,339 

22,357 
353,  104 

'I'M 
15,300 

23,346 
71,160 
17,164 
7.603 
12,104 

46,591 
24.379 
96,719 
6,431 

28.0,54 

52 

388 

49 

12,685 

714 

6,116 

1,585 

886 

443 

119 

365 
5,703 
3,148 
2,762 
1,532 

493 
309 

26:967 

5,003 

2,735 

46 

2,166 

713 

1,004 

51 

490 

12,100 

24 

833 

652 

10,520 

763 

646 

19,438 

1,837 

26 

660 

91 

728 
268 
639 

1.010 

'291 
3.715 

534 

213 

16,  905 

1,056 

1,391 
605 
607 

555 

4:  047 
2,  775 
2,  085 

805 

507 

1,769 

1,615 

15,649 

8,291 
3,778 

157 
2,  569 

782 

1.110 
96 
689 

7,579 
89 

48,665 
521 
521 

10.452 
1,208 

501 
22,960 

1,297 

376 
83 
978 
375 
327 

2,096 
361 

6. 182 
243 

3.550 

1.931 
1,098 
665 
16,523 
2:978 

4,811 
594 
217 
979 

1,351 

668 

1:^ 

4,471 
4,155 

1,875 

k^ 
2,898 
24,288 

10,802 

4,830 

624 

2,174 

171 

1,010 

12,348 

219 

73,977 

1,023 

864 

16.299 
1.838 

1.458 
29.066 
1.846 
535 
2,054 

1,218 

8,450 

1.490 

599 

889 

4.007 

1.110 

5.892 

612 

511 

1,184 

702 

1:I!f 
'■^. 

1.016 
403 
490 

536 
15,478 

5:376 
3,574 

1,745 

414 

2,088 

20^:  ^^4^ 

13,617 

5,433 

229 

4,237 

888 

1,032 

9,362 

26 

'11 
13.048 
2,422 

2,003 
19,758 

'328 
978 

1,272 

520 
721 

1,613 

2:052 

6,814 

528 

4,107 

808 

1,454 

452 

7,236 
459 

1.131 
818 
790 

807 
15.064 
7,815 
5,600 
4,367 

2,123 

664 

2,625 

968 

25,001 

11,  769 

5,983 
749 

'■^^ 
1,954 

14,046 
78 

84,399 

714 
14,286 
i:681 

2.784 
27.313 
3.249 
217 
1,008 

1.146 

7,853 

1,324 

661 

505 

?:L1 

8.220 

574 

5.  104 

1.347 
1.043 
679 
19.244 
3.256 

6.006 
451 

1.195 
348 

1,689 

1,075 
12. 194 

4:953 
3.444 

1,435 
470 
2,503 
1,890 
23:512 

9,189 
6,203 
1,137 
6,337 
622 

1,367 
403 

11:025 
518 

82.965 
314 

1,291 
16,830 

i:852 

1.601 
35.  430 

■437 
786 

1.  766 

3. 187 

1:559 

485 

595 

2,886 
1:497 
9,991 

5,746 

1,649 
1,621 
1,693 
34,147 
6,155 

5.047 
545 

1.612 
974 

2.510 

1.993 
37.221 
7.020 
6.623 
4.499 

3.473 
2.093 
2.877 
3.196 
19:119 

17, 118 

]:g 
'■'^ 

2,031 

14,179 

779 

103,528 

1.685 

965 

26,776 

5:632 

2,937 
49,771 
2,665 
1:291 
1,593 

4.40S 
9,132 
2:026 
1,176 
1,398 

12, 745 

908 

3,530 
1,865 
2.148 
31.306 
6,264 

6,319 
359 
1,402 
2,982 
2,331 

1.978 

8:815 
7.281 
4,168 

3,382 
2,721 
2,856 
2,939 
22,668 

17,3&S 
12,  105 
2:066 
8,235 
1.658 

3,347 
438 
1,892 
13, 199 
1,047 

100,612 
2,294 
2,222 
30,700 
5,720 

3,147 
44,242 
3,148 
i:890 
1,264 

4,  145 

1,102 

2,317 

6,316 

4  295 

13:130 

770 

3,022 

11 

6,477 
423 
1,388 
2,511 
3,537 

2,108 
47,268 
9,442 
9,688 
5,749 

3,684 
4,062 
2,936 
3,343 
24:  106 

16:  709 

9:986 
2,494 

4,718 
418 
2,015 
20,308 
1,141 

97,  789 
2.705 
2.778 

31,  592 

3.886 
48.284 
3.039 
1.602 
3.220 

4,007 

2:804 
i:092 
2,354 

8,969 
4,548 
14,617 
1,052 

2,745 

2,179 

2,925 

37,014 

riiu'r-"iV. 

7,529 

S^faTa^' - - 

7.818 
399 

1,335 

3,420 

2,474 

2.109 

12,204 

Iowa 

9,374 

5,  769 

6,733 

Mainp 

2,160 

4,259 

Massachusetts 

26,926 
20,465 

Minnesota 

17,280 

3,109 

MiS™!?"' — :::;:::::::::::;:: 

11.515 

N-,.t.msl;;i --- --- -^ 

5.2S9 
636 

Nrw  Hi.iiili'liin        ., 

2.201 

\"(.«-  M.  \icn 

1,181 

102,628 

2,781 

2,766 

27,855 

10,470 

PenSsyi^iia                        - 

56:842 

Ehodelsland 

3,421 

1,707 

2,440 

Tennessee 

4.927 

13.114 

3,000 

Virginia                          

2.370 

Washington 

9,479 

5,503 

13:863 

Wyomin"                       - 

rPA  and  KYA  programs,  genera]  and  emergency  relief  programs.  Civil  Works  Program,  and  the  categorical  assistance  programs 


The  needs  of  farm  families  were  first  recognized  as  a 
special  problem  in  1934  when  a  rural  rehabilitation  loan 
and  grant  program  was  developed  by  the  FERA.  About 
$50,000,000'  was  advanced  to  farm  families  by  July 
1935,  chiefly  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  At  that  time 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  (then  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration)  assimied  the  administration  of 
these  activities.  Through  June  1938  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  has  used  more  than  $300,000,000 
in  its  loan  and  grant  program. 

Assistance  for  special  groups  of  the  needy — the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  dependent  children — had  been  provided 

'  Included  in  emergency  and  general  relief  expenditures. 


in  some  measure  by  State  and  local  agencies  even  prior 
to  the  period  under  discussion.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Social  Security  Board  early  in  1936, 
Federal  funds  began  to  be  available  to  supplement  in 
specified  ratios  the  State  and  local  funds  used  for  these 
three  types  of  public  assistance.  For  this  program  the 
Federal  Government  had  contributed  about  $379,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  June  1938.  The  State  and  local 
funds  so  used  totaled  more  than  $845,000,000,  of 
which  about  two-thii'ds  was  spent  after  the  beginning 
of  Federal  participation  in  fuiancing  the  programs  pro- 
viding aid  to  the  aged,  to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent 
children. 
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Payments  to  i)ersons  receiving:  unemployment  com- 
pensation have  not  been  iiuliided  in  the  totals  of  funds 
for  security  programs  discussed  above.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  making  payments  for  total  and  partial  unem- 
ployment during  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year 
1938,  approximately  $180,000,000  was  used  in  the  24 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  paid  un- 
employment  benefits  before  tlie  end  of  June  1938. 


In  addition  to  its  activities  in  connection  with  the 
programs  mentioned  above,  the  Federal  (iovemment  has 
made  extensive  purchases  of  surplus  commodities  for 
distribution  to  needy  families.  It  has  also  carried  out  a 
broad  program  of  pubUc  works  operated  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration  and  has  provided  work  for  large 
numbers  of  needy  persons  on  projects  of  other  Federal 
agencies  financed  with  ERA  Act  funds. 
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EMPLOYMENT  Oil  projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration and  on  projects  of  other  agencies  that 
have  used  ERA  Act  funds  is  shown  in  various  kinds  of 
detail  in  the  initial  tables  of  the  appendix.  The 
"currently  financed"  employment  totals  that  apply  to 
periods  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  relate 
to  the  number  of  persons  working  on  projects  of  the 
WPA  and  other  Federal  agencies  operating  projects 
with  allocations  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA 
Act  of  1937.  In  addition  to  such  currently  financed 
employment  data,  tables  of  the  appendix  include  the 
luunber  of  persons  working  (a)  on  projects  of  agencies 
conducted  with  funds  available  under  prior  ERA  Acts 
and  (b)  on  projects  of  the  PWA  and  CCC,  which  have 
been  operated  with  allocations  of  funds  provided  under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1935  and  with  funils  supplied  by  direct 
authorizations  of  Congress.  Taken  together,  these 
data  yield  employment  totals  that  are  substantially 
comparable  over  the  entire  period  covered  by  the 
data. 

Employment  relates  to  persons  employed  on  work 
projects  financed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts, 
with  the  following  qualifications.  Certaui  groups  are 
not  included,  namety,  (a)  administrative  employees, 
(6)  employees  made  available  by  sponsors  of  WPA 
projects,  and  (c)  ownier-operators  of  ec(uipment  em- 
ployed on  WPA  projects  subsequent  to  August  1,1937, 
and  before  that  time  nonrelief  owner-operators  of 
equipment.  The  number  of  employees  on  NYA  work 
projects  and  the  number  of- persons  receiving  NYA 
student  aid  (both  representing  part-time  employment) 
are  shown  oidy  in  separate  tables  and  not  as  part  of 
the  totals  for  WPA,  CCC,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  PWA  non-Federal  employment  includes  workers 
on  projects  to  which  grants  have  been  made  from  funds 
released  for  this  purpose  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1936 
and  under  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937.  Employ- 
ment imder  the  Civilian  Conseivation  Corps  (formei'ly 
Emergency  Conservation  Work)  covers  the  period 
from  the  middle  of  1935  to  date,  although  beginning 
July  1,  1936,  this  agency  has  drawn  upon  funds  made 
available  by  direct  appropriations.  CCC  enrollees  are 
classified  throughout  as  persons  certified  as  in  need  of 
relief,  despite  the  fact  that  after  June  1937  enrollment 
has  not  been  restricted  in  this  manner  but  has  been 
open  to  young  men  who  are  unemployed  and  in  need 
of  employment.  CCC  enrollees  are  distributed  by 
State  of  residence  and  not  in  accordance  with  location 
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of  project  work  as  is  the  case  of  all  other  data.  It 
should  be  noted  that  recipients  of  rural  rehabilitation 
loans  and  grants  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
(formerly  Resettlement  Admhiistration)  are  not  in- 
cluded in  employment  reported  for  that  administration. 
Tables  X  XIII  inclusive,  based  upon  reports  of  the 
Treasuiy  Department,  refer  only  to  moneys  provided 
by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935, 
1936,  and  1937.  The  data  do  not  cover  funds  released 
for  making  PWA  non-Federal  grants  imder  tlie  ERA 
Act  of  1936  and  the  PWA  Extension  Act  of  1937;  nor 
do  they  include  the  direct  appropriations  to  the  CCC. 
Terms  used  are  defined  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  "Allocations"  represent  amounts  ordered  trans- 
ferred to  an  agency  by  the  President,  warrants  for 
which  have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

2.  "Obligations"  represent  actual  or  contmgent 
liabilities  incurred  agamst  funds  allocated  by  the 
President.  The  figures  are  cumulative  and  represent 
paid,  as  well  as  impaid,  obligations.  On  work  per- 
formed under  contract  the  value  of  the  contract  is  set 
up  as  an  obligation  upon  the  signing  of  the  contract. 
Where  requisitions  for  supplies,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment have  been  submitted,  the  amounts  are  set  up  as 
obligations.  Items  which  are  certain  to  become  due  in 
a  short  pei'iod  are  recorded  in  advance,  e.  g.,  payrolls, 
rents,  travel  expenses,  etc.,  are  obligated  one  period  in 
advance. 

3.  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  payrolls  and  other  certified  vouchers,  and  in 
full  or  part  payment  agauist  contracts. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures  necessarily 
provide  a  wholly  accurate  reflection  of  operations, 
since  obligations  in  part  reflect  future  operations 
whereas  expenditiu-es  lag  behind  the  true  current 
picture  due  to  delays  in  presenting  vouchers  for  paj'- 
ment  and  to  time  consumed  by  the  mechanism  of  actual 
payment. 

Tables  XIV,  XV,  ami  XVI,  dealing  with  expenditures 
on  WPA  projects,  are  based  on  information  available  in 
the  WPA  project  registers  maintained  by  the  WPA 
divisions  of  finance  in  the  States.  The  data  in  these 
tables  represent  expendit  ures  of  Federal  and  of  sponsors' 
funds  in  the  operation  of  WPA  projects;  as  such,  they 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  data  appearing  in  earlier 
leports  in  a  somewhat  similar  form  but  representing 
estimated  costs  of  projects  placed  in  operation. 

Employment  and  financial  data  are  for  the  L'nited 
States  and  territories  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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ERA    Act   of   1937,   by    AriENciKs   and    nv 


Table  I. — Ni'mekk  op  Pehsoxs    Employed   on    Pkojects    Financed    undeu 

Relief  Status 


QlTAHTERLY— 

September  1937  to  June  1938 

Week  Ending  Sept 

25,  1937 

Week  Ending  Dec.  2.5,  1937 

•Week  Ending  Mar.  2«,  1938 

Week  Ending  June  25, 1938 

Agency 

All 

persons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

All 

persons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

All 
I>ersons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

All 
iwrsons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

oftS 

(trami  total 

1,566.067 

1,  510, 142 

96.4 

1. 758. 483 

1,  703. 131 

96.9 

2,643,623 

2,  482,  797 

97.6 

3,020,684 

2,938.160 

2,70.5.466 

97  3 

AVorks  ProRress  Administration 

1,451.112 

1,  407,  633 

97.0 

1.629,271 

1,  585,  480 

97.3 

2,  394,  843 

2.342,967 

97.8 

2,767,125 

97.8 

114.955 

102,509 

89.2 

129,212 

117,651 

91.1 

148.780 

139,840 

94.0 

253,559 

232,694 

61,  518 

51,  652 

84.0 

62,445 

54.483 

87.2 

49, 132 

43,986 

89.5 

69,437 

63,786 

91  9 

38 
1,107 
10,  789 
33,982 
10. 757 
500 
4.345 

31 

1,068 
10,375 
25.308 
10,241 
493 

4,136 

81.6 
96.5 
96.2 
74.5 
9.5.2 
98.6 
9.1.2 

21 
2,412 
9,762 
34,969 
10,581 
526 
4.174 

11 
2.342 
9.412 
28,113 
10,084 

4,001 

52.4 
97.1 
96.4 
80.4 
95.3 
98.9 
9.5.9 

273 
2,276 
5,  219 

7,6f3 

716 

3,309 

188 
2,199 
4,977 
2,5,430 
7,  .330 

682 
3.180 

68.9 
96.6 
9.5.4 
8.5.7 
9.5.4 
95.3 
96.1 

515 
4,890 
12,896 
33,048 
13,098 
1.203 
3,787 

280 
4,742 
12,652 
28.849 
12.562 
1.153 
3.648 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine — 
Farm  Seciu-ity  Administration 

r. 

96  3 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Census- 

27 

25 

92.6 

27 

25 

92.6 

27 

25 

92  6 

26 

24 

92.3 

16.339 

15.334 

93.8 

27.114 

25,087 

92.5 

25.558 

24,121 

94.4 

30,597 

29,030 

94  9 

98 

10. 776 

4.947 

92 
10,092 

4,674 

93.9 
93.7 

94.5 

251 
9,599 

15,464 
1,360 

236 
9,016 

94.0 
93.9 

98.5 
12.9 

513 

7,840 

15,  674 
1,003 

488 
7,440 

'220 

9.5.1 
94.9 

98.6 
21.9 

607 
13, 187 

14.268 
1,135 

275 
45 
492 

588 

594 
12,663 

14,067 
333 

275 
38 
477 

.583 

Puerto  Kico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions: 
\laska  Railroad 

100  0 

243 

204 

84.0 

4 

•» 

100.0 

Temporary  Government  of  Virgin 
Islands 

275 

272 

98.9 

436 

430 

98.6 

528 

520 

98.5 

99  1 

Department    of   Justice:  Attorney    Gen- 

18 
458 
105 

10,820 

18 
261 
111 

11.265 

1 
114 

13,874 
53 

18 

111 

26,  926 
53 

Department  of  Labor:  Labor  Stati'itics 

432 
95 

10,311 

94.3 
90.5 

95.3 

248 
105 

10,799 

95.0 
94.6 

95.9 

108 
13,382 

94.7 

96.5 
47.2 

105 

24,862 
26 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Bureau  of  Yards 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

49  1 

1,671 

1,587 

95.0 

1,523 

1,455 

95.5 

1,161 

1,111 

95.7 

1,104 

1,054 

1,321 

228 
57 

1,274 
63 
203 
47 

96.4 
96.9 
89.0 
82.5 

1,280 

43 

194 

6 

1,237 
42 
176 

96.6 
97.7 
90.7 

938 
26 
196 

1 

26 
180 

96.5 
100.0 
91.8 

890 
17 
197 

856 
17 
181 

96  2 

100  0 

91:° 

Veterans' Administration 













5,367 

5,261 

98.2 

23,999 

23,073 

96.1 

96.4 
96.0 

26,447 

25,449 

96.2 

68,840 

57,082 

97.0 

120,929 

108,646 

14,' 542 

9,113 
13,960 

12.697 
13.  750 

12,  335 
13,114 

97.1 
95.4 

19,  534 
39,306 

19, 109 
37)973 

re 

32,556 

88,373 

23,862 
84,684 

73  3 

' 
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Table  II.-  Ndmber  of  Persons  Employed  on  PKf)jE<Ts  of  WPA,  CCC,  and  Other  Federal  Agencies,  by  Agencies 

Relief  Status 
Six-MoNTH  Periods— December  1935  to  June  !»:« 


Week  Ending  December  28,  1935 

Week  Ending  June  27,  1936 

Week  Ending  December  26, 1936 

Agency 

All  persons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

All  persons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

All  persons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Grand  total 

3, 496,  217 

100.0 

3,257,688 

93.2 

3,236,621 

100.0 

2,782,841 

86.0 

2, 987, 770 

100.0 

2,663,193 

89.1 

2,740,070 

78.4 

2,627,096 

96.9 

2,  25.6.  898 

69.7 

2,  135,  636 

94.7 

2,  192,  409 

73.4 

2,  07.6,  603 

94.7 

518,928 

14.8 

459,  485 

88.5 

381,  140 

11.8 

332,900 

87.3 

376,  710 

12.6 

328,  525 

87.2 

505,000 
9,499 
4,429 

0:3 
0.1 

447,000 
8,449 
4,  036 

88.5 
88.9 
91.1 

369,000 
8,340 
3,800 

11.4 
0.3 
0.1 

322,  000 
7,500 
3,400 

87.3 

366,  000 
7,430 
3,280 

12.2 
0.3 
0.1 

319,000 
6;  625 
3,000 

87.2 
87.8 
91.5 

Territories 

237,  219 

6.8 

171,  107 

72.1 

699,  683 

18.6 

314,  305 

,62.4 

418,651 

14.0 

259,  065 

61.9 

116,841 

3.3 

76,972 

66.4 

302.  650 

9.3 

163,315 

54.0 

160,670 

5.4 

119,262 

74.2 

2,482 

0.1 

2,365 

94.9 

Agricultural  Engineering 

714 

331 

15 

13,  120 

11 

16.861 

14,824 

(*) 
(*) 

'^4 

(*) 
0.6 
0.4 

24 

672 
316 

14 

12,037 
13,  047 

92.3 
94.1 
96.5 
93.3 
94.0 
81.8 
71.4 
88.0 

Animal  Industry 

1.939 
612 

0.1 
(■^1 

1,346 
581 

69.4 
94.9 

682 
2,706 

^^.1 

624 
2,604 

Biological  Survey 

96.2 

Dairy  Industry 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine    _  _ 

25,  184 

0.8 

20,765 

82.5 

16,  186 

0.5 

15,  093 

93.2 

Farm  Security  Administration  » 

66,  250 
16,  122 

2.0 

37,  375 
13,684 

57,3 
84.9 

50,  255 
25.346 
1,703 

1.7 
0.8 
0.1 

42,  822 
23,308 
1,487 

920 

Home  Economics.     

98 
38,  189 

18 

0.9 

94 
14,  108 
24,304 

17 

95.9 
36.9 
76.8 
94.4 

56 

166,  574 

26,897 

16 

<\l 
0.8 

46 
71,384 
18;  119 

IS 

42.9 
67.4 
93.8 

43,  961 
17,  349 

1.6 
0.6 

14,  969 
16,  000 

Weather  Bureau 

Alley  Dwelling  Authority 

16 

(*) 

9 

.....^■.i 

2 

(*) 

1 



Architect  of  the  Capitol 



3,322 

0.1 

2,789 

84.0 

8,303 

0.3 

6,096 

73.4 

3,570 

0.1 

3,272 

3,094 
176 
62 

^0.1 

2,672 
166 
51 

83.1 
94.3 
98.1 

8,045 
228 

0.3 

5,922 
174 

73.6 

76.3 

3,616 
22 

0.1 
(A) 

3'- 

90.9 

Lighthouses. 

Standards. 

30 

(^) 

33 

W 

Department  of  the  Interior 

18,796 

0.5 

13.476 

71.7 

51,  360 

1.6 

41,  044 

79.9 

79,363 

2.7 

63,  845 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission 

33 

{*) 

2,541 
129 

62 

35,  789 
8,721 

0.1 
(■') 
0.1 

1.1 
0.3 

3 

1,294 
83 
491 

17,  7,62 

49,  022 
10.232 

(A) 
(A) 
(*) 
(A) 

1.6 
0.3 

2,411 

107 

2,9.50 

27 

33.  483 

94.9 
82.9 

43:5 

93.6 
15.3 

1,142 

68 

436 

16,  088 

44, 446 
1,238 

88.3 

Oeological  Survey 

24 

(*) 

24 

100.0 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

Puerto  Eico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 

4!  363 
28 

126 

0.4 
0.1 

13.  180 
26 
79 

92.6 

3.8 

100.0 

62.7 

Eeclamation 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

12.1 

Territories  and  Island  I>„..,-,.„„|. 
Alaska  Road  Comiiiisv,,,,,      . 
Alaska-miscellan.-c.u^     _  .    

115 
669 

93 
638 

SO.  9 
96.4 

476 

(*) 

448 

U.S.  Housing  Authority  D 

Department  of  Justice 













0.1 

1.369 

88.1 

936 

(^) 

696 

74.4 

TTm' 

(A) 

1.038 

v.  s.  Employment  Service 

''Z 

[^^ 

1,213 
156 

87,4 
94.0 

683 

['] 

471 
225 

69.0 
88.9 

27 

(*) 

26 

Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Labor  Statistics 

1.147 

(.<) 

1,012 

88.2 

5 
17.  369 

(V 

10,099 

(A) 

0.3 

9,010 

89.8 

m 

14,112 

0.6 

160 
12,  849 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Yards  and  Docks 

16, 168 

93.1 

91.1 

15,0S6 

0.4 

-^7^ 

42.3 

168,226 

5.2 

49,  7.54 

29.6 

118,030 

4.0 

26,  134 

r^ 

0.4 

588 
5,799 

53.2 
41.5 

6,711 
161,515 

0.2 
5.0 

2,020 
47,  734 

30.1 

14,  430 
103,  600 

tl 

4,146 
20,988 

Non-Federal  Division 

^■.l 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Department  of  State: 

International  Boundary  Commission , 

31 

(') 

W 

417^ 

289 

W 

111 

38.4 

1,2'3 

(A) 

39^ 

32:^ 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

9.534 

0.3 

8,  666 

WW 

-6^18^ 

or 

sTsir 

87:f 

^^oW 

OT 

6,092 

84  5 

V.  S.  Coast  Guard 

609 

3,423 

218 

'if. 

0.1 

<ll 

499 

3,211 

168 

''9M 

81.9 
93.8 
76.1 
89.6 
95.6 

963 
3,417 

296 

798 

1,208 

'■^'0.1 

(A) 
0,1 

642 

'■III 

666 

1,108 

66.7 
92.3 
80.7 
8.3.6 
91.7 

811 
3,167 

323 
1.392 

336 

0.1 

^1 

(A) 

311 
2,906 

278 
1,  305 

292 

Public  Health  Service 

93  8 

Secretary's  Office 

86.9 

Veterans'  Administration.. 

-1.411 

(■*) 

— X33/r 

94.8 

1,094 

0.1 

1.015 

92.8 

177 

(*) 

166 

90 

64,270 

1.6 

43,932 

81.0 

49,712 

1.5 

37,242 

74. 9  1       34,  143 

1.  1 

27,849 

37,288 
16,982 

o;5 

28,122 
15,810 

75.4 

38,962 
10,  750 

1.2 
0.3 

28,284 
8,958 

72.6 
83.3 

15.  480 

18.  663 

u 

10,818 
17,031 

Quartermaster  Corps 

91.3 

A  Less  than  0.05  i)ercent. 

e  Transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Jan.  1,  1937;  prior  to  that  time,  the  Resettlement  ,\dministral 

f  Does  not  include  employment  on  Federal-aid  and  State  highway  projects,  which  are  not  flnancrd  h\  ERA  fiii 
relief  are  civen  jireference  in  employment.  On  these  projects  employment  has  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  IL'.iis.s  dur 
during  the  week  ending  June  25,  1938. 

°  PWA  Housing  Division  projects  were  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Housing  Authority,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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Six-Mc 

NTH  Periods— December  1935 

TO  June  1938 

Week  Ending  June  26,  1937 

Week  Ending  December  25,  1937 

Week  Ending  June  25,  1938 

Agency 

All  persons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

All  persons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

All  persons 

Persons  certified  as 
in  need  of  relief 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Grand  total 

2,526,358 

100.0 

2, 258, 503 

89.4 

2, 172, 517 

100.0 

2,005,980 

92.3 

3,421,011 

100.0 

3, 212, 175 

93.8 

Works  Progress  Administration... 

1,821,151 

72.1 

1,  757,  472 

96.5 

1,629,271 

75.0 

1.  586,  480 

97.3 

2,  767,  125 

80.8 

2.  706,  466 

97.8 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

327,  485 

13.0 

280.100 

85.5 

331.859 

16.3 

285.545 

86.0 

E  302,  476 

8.8 

258,  829 

85.6 

316,000 
7,990 
3,495 

12.5 
0.3 
0.2 

270,000 
7,150 
2,950 

85.4 
89.6 
84.4 

320,086 
7,448 
4.325 

14.7 
0.4 
0.2 

275,  167 
6,487 

86.0 
87.1 
90.0 

290,003 
8,055 
4,418 

8.6 
0.2 
0.1 

2!7,  533 
7,352 
3,944 

91  3 

Territories -. 

89.3 

Other  aeencie. 

377,722 

14.9 

220,931 

58.5 

211,387 

9.7 

134,  956 

63.8 

354.410 

10.4 

247,880 

70.0 

Department  of  Agriculture 

138.832 

5.5 

93.835 

67.6 

73,  867 

3.4 

56,346 

76.3 

80,296 

2.3 

65,477 

81.5 

1,392 

0.1 

1,361 

97.8 

21 

11 

62.4 

615 

(*) 

280 

130 
1,635 

0.1 

126 

1,576 

96!  3 

2,412 

0.1 

2,342 

97.1 

4,890 

0.1 

4.742 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine... - 

17,  376 

0.7 

16,  250 

93.5 

9,762 

0.5 

9,412 

96.4 

12,896 

0.4 

12,662 

97.3 

Farm  Security  Administration  » 

42,908 

18,917 

846 

1.7 
0.7 

34,992 

81.6 

Si 

34,969 

10,581 

526 

1.6 
0.5 

28,113 

10,084 

520 

80.4 
95.3 
98  9 

33,048 
13,098 
1,203 

1.0 
0.4 

(M 

28,849 
12,562 
1,163 

95  8 

Public  Roadsc     ;:::.: 

50,003 
5,625 

2.0 
0.2 

15,  431 
6,391 

30.9 
95.8 

11,362 
4,174 

0.5 
0.2 

1,863 
4,001 

16.4 
95.9 

10,869 
3,787 

0.3 
0.1 

1,691 
3,648 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

96  3 

28 

(*) 

55 
56 

DpnartinOTit  nf  Cnminprcp 

362 

(*) 

336 

92.8 

27 

(.^) 

25 

92.6 

26 

{'■) 

24 

92  3 

362 

C) 

336 

92.8 

27 

w 

25 

92.6 

26 

(M 

24 

Lifibthouses 

72,267 

2.9 

63.525 

87.9 

43,  965 

2.0 

■M.  522 

76.2 

39,  326 

1.1 

32.720 

674 

68 

1.250 

17,111 

6!  069 

(M 

0^7 

1.9 
0.2 

611 

B7 

1.139 

16,  166 

44.028 
1,016 

90.7 
98.5 
91.1 
94.5 

94.6 
16.7 

251 

(-*) 

2:56 

94.0 

607 

C'') 

594 

Geological  Survey 

Office  of  Indian  Af!airs 

20 
10,  247 

23,  243 
4,730 

0  5 
0^2 

18 
9,033 

22,  857 
343 

90  0 

98.3 
7.3 

2 
14,  220 

17,805 

0.4 

0.5 
0. 1 

12,  667 

17,  539 
403 

National  Park  Service 

Puerto  Eico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 

Reclamation 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions: 
Alaska  Railroad 

275 
45 
492 

588 
1.683 

276 
38 
477 

583 
142 

100  0 

56 
324 

134 
54 

310 

75.7 
96.4 

95.7 

4 

W 

4 

100.0 

Temporary  Government  of  Virgin 
Islands 

436 
5.034 

0.2 

430 
601 

98.6 
11.9 

U.S.  Housing  Authority  D 

8.4 

Department  of  Justice 

18 

(■^) 

18 

(A) 

450 

(M 

430 

95.6 

261 

P) 

25r 

95.0 

r 

(M 

36 

(*) 

34 

94.4 

Immigration  and  Natiu-alization 

Labor  Statistics 

414 

(A) 

396 

95.7 

261 

(A) 

248 

96.0 

1 

(A) 

194 
15.  044 

0.6 

183 
14.357 

90- 

95.4 

nr 

11.265 

0.5 

m 

10,799 

94:^ 

95.9 

m 

0.8 

24.862 

94  6 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Yards  and  Docks 

9.5.9 

Public  Works  Administration 

119..'i83 

4.7 

21,  133 

17.7 

63.442 

2:^ 

^6:9Tr 

— irr 

80.  733 

2.4 

— oir 

ITg 

Housing  Division  ^ 

l.'i,  478 
101.  105 

0.6 
4.1 

3,101 
18.  032 

20.0 
17.3 

Non-Federal  Division 

53,  442 

2.5 

6.914 

12.9 

80,733 

2.4 

9.618 

11.9 

Rural  Electriflration  Administration 

Department  of  State: 

International  Boundary  Commission.. 

961 

(*) 

174 

18.1 

225 
32 

(■*) 

16 

2L9 
60.0 

140 

C) 

47 

33.6 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

3.555 

0.1 

3.149 

88.6 

1,672 

0  1 

1.464 

93.1 

1.119 

(*) 

1,064 

Ml 

329 

2,093 

135 

313 

S 

137 

1,985 

107 

644 

41.6 
94.8 
79.3 
94.0 
88.2 
88.0 

49 

1,280 

43 

194 

6_ 

0.1 

9 

1,237 

42 

176 

18.4 
96.6 
97.7 
90.7 

15 
890 

17 
197 

Internal  Revenue 

Procurement  Division 

856 
17 
181 

96.2 
100.0 

26.  421 

1.1 

23,  787 

90.0 

26,651 

1.2 

25.467 

95.9 

121.357 

3.6 

108,712 

5q~k 

Corps  of  Engineers 

\r^s 

0.5 
0.6 

8,894 
14,893 

82.9 
94.9 

12,  801 

13,  750 

0.6 
0.6 

12.  353 

13.  114 

96.5 
96.4 

32.984 
88,373 

1.0 
2.6 

24.028 
84,684 

Quartermaster  Corps 

95.8 

B  Transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Jan.  1.  1937;  prior  to  that  time,  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

c  Does  not  include  employment  on  Federal-aid  and  State  highway  projects,  which  are  not  financed  bv  ERA  funds  but  on  which  qualified  workers  certified 
relief  are  given  preference  in  employment.    On  these  projects  employment  has  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  12.688  during  the  week  ending  Feb.  8,  1936, 
during  the  week  ending  June  26.  1938. 

D  PWA  Housing  Division  projects  were  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Housing  .\uthoritv,  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  Nov.  1,  1937. 

E  Employment  during  week  ending  May  28. 
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Table  III.— Number  op  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  of  WPA,  CCC,  and  Other  Federal  Agencies,  bv   States 
Six-Month  Periods— December  1935  to  June  )I)38 


Week  Ending  December  28,  1935 

Week  Ending  Juno  27,  1936 

^\•eek  Ending  December  26,  1936 

SlHtc 

Total 

WPA 

CCC 

Other 
agencies 

Total 

WPA 

CCC 

Other 
agencies 

Tolal 

WPA 

CCC 

Other 
agencies 

Grand  totnl _._ 

3,496,217 

2,  740.  070 

618,928 

237, 219 

3,  236,  021 

2,  2.66.  898 

381. 140 

699,583 

2,987,770 

2,192,409 

376,710 

418,0.51 

Total  distributed  by  States.- 

3,403,-00 

2.  740,  070 

514,499 

209, 131 

3,180,596 

2,266,898 

377,340 

647,368 

2,  925,  861 

2,187,976 

373,  4.30 

364,  446 

Alabama 

fi2.  497 
22,  465 
57, 146 
158,239 
49,501 

34,915 
4,353 
11,070 
54,717 
71,  679 

17,166 
204,262 
91,  137 
37,620 
53,460 

81,288 
62,298 
20,502 
27,788 
135,  159 

114,662 
73,  720 
46,452 

107,  810 
22,209 

27,484 
4,630 
10,  698 
111,301 
23,154 

257.  145 
161,  365 

55.  oai 

18. 675 
201,  499 

107,  656 
27,940 

273,  795 
19.719 
46,471 

22,479 
62;  283 
122,  542 
20.209 
8.509 

.58, 117 
48,925 
64,  542 
79.  542 
7.854 

48,821 
11,  672 
41,775 
125,787 
40,365 

27,  466 
2,996 
6,915 
35,  428 
53,  434 

10,645 
172,880 
80,279 
26:372 
42,680 

60,685 
50,722 
10,054 
18,  568 
113,968 

90.463 
,57,600 
32, 149 
82,  422 
14,114 

20,461 
2,385 
7,081 
92,  457 
11,291 

240,208 
141,  722 
38,298 
11,674 
173, 170 

86,962 
20,067 
232,375 
16,  348 
32.530 

16,060 
45,390 
83,608 
14,997 
4,927 

39,948 
32,205 
61,445 
61,021 
0,180 

8,356 
5,669 
10,868 

17,  596 
5,219 

'■f7^9 
2,776 
10,482 
13,364 

3,711 
26.  059 

7:912 
7.567 

18.769 
8.421 
3,  657 
6,018 

16, 163 

18,  037 
12,637 
11,947 
17,030 

3,807 

5,  109 
1.086 
2.252 

13.  565 
5,890 

12.606 
14,684 
12,027 

6.  003 
23.808 

16,745 
5,  763 

32,416 
3,000 
9,  597 

5.  085 
11.790 
27,536 
3.839 
2.448 

12.  667 
8,546 
10,  838 
15,  109 
1,624 

5,  320 
5,224 
4:503 
14,856 
3,917 

1,561 
678 
1.379 
8,807 
4,881 

2.810 

km 

3.213 

1.844 
3.155 

3:^2 

6. 162 

in 
8,368 

1.914 
1,159 
1,366 
5,279 
5,973 

4,431 
6.069 
4,736 
998 
4,  521 

4,949 
2,11(1 
9:0O4 
371 
4,344 

1,334 
5,103 
11,  398 
1,373 
1,134 

6,512 
8,175 
2,269 
3,412 
1,050 

66.  613 
19:430 
49,  074 
161,  328 
37,  633 

33,034 
4,801 
12.001 
48,  695 
64:996 

17,954 
200,648 
87,281 
33,  388 
44,497 

65,884 
47,  776 
17, 156 
28,085 
128,343 

102,  791 
68,419 
48,083 
94.058 
19,  792 

27,  048 
4,508 
11,977 
98,794 
21,684 

225,929 
134,494 
.50.  251 
19.897 
184,  060 

32.  398 

9,  332 

29,945 

110,  648 

22,608 
2,344 
7,546 
27,  124 
33,881 

6,380 
155,  680 
68,287 
19,  408 
30,402 

45,911 
36,  510 
7,971 
14,606 
104,  567 

75,  771 
44,805 
26,  651 
66,  602 
10,489 

14,512 
2,188 
7,607 

79.S11 
7,899 

205,490 
101,698 
27,984 
8,399 
152,  860 

7,415 
4,038 
8,549 
12,540 
4,679 

3.966 
671 
2.150 
8.079 
11,232 

2.525 
17,882 
6.674 
6.245 
5,  599 

10.  706 
6.873 
2,  261 
3.923 

12,407 

12,  229 
9.450 
10,017 
13. 129 
2.767 

3,926 

866 

1,653 

10.  816 
5.193 

9.705 

11.  680 
8.  516 
4.  524 

15,  126 

14,662 
3.740 

19.998 
2.359 
7,728 

3.693 
8.800 
20,477 
2,499 

9,667 
5.737 
7.207 
10.  764 
1.  452 

16,800 
6,060 
10.580 
38.240 

6,560 
1.786 
2,305 
13,492 
9,883 

9,049 
27.086 
12.320 
8,735 
8.496 

9.267 
4.393 
6.934 

9.556 
11,379 

14,  791 
14, 164 
11,415 
14,  327 
6,536 

8,610 
1,624 
2,717 
8,167 
8,592 

10,734 
21,216 
13,752 
6,974 
10,084 

10,  153 
8,271 

22,  703 
3,313 

12,  539 

6,191 
13,963 
35,  741 
3,433 
3,456 

14, 150 
12,  704 

5,252 
14,497 

3.842 

49,  962 
145,001 
29:641 

24, 125 
3,401 
10,  670 
40:738 
56,969 

12,416 
189,  944 
77,231 
30,9.67 
so:  901 

70, 761 
42,  141 
12,916 
24, 123 
117,701 

84,  562 
63,290 
46,  257 
98,  301 
17,  661 

26,226 
3,697 
12,  000 
95, 185 
15, 016 

212,  745 
115,846 
42.  772 
28,481 
158,  033 

82.  497 
21.  793 
263,  237 
15,233 
41,  135 

27,  949 
48,  634 
118,846 
14,021 
6,647 

40,  820 
42,890 

70:496 
7,452 

29,969 
7,959 

29,  787 
106,615 

20,018 

17,  672 
2,137 
6,766 
25.459 
33, 121 

6,875 
158,749 
64,736 
21,428 

40,  301 

49,987 
31,880 
7,448 
12,430 
97, 145 

67,  223 
70.366 

19.  253 
2,053 
8,761 

75:474 
8,191 

193,984 
88,654 
28,412 
17,  997 

133,  593 

58,118 
13,  908 
229,  378 
10,  725 
23,  838 

20,723 

30,  493 

'8:875 
3,437 

24,422 
26,910 

41,  383 
61,389 

3,136 

7.712 
3,471 
11,283 
10,248 
.3:828 

3,089 
544 
2,213 
6,  .589 
12.235 

2.583 
17,303 
6,680 
5,634 
6:S72 

13,  237 
7,114 
2,122 
3,498 

11,251 

10. 220 
12.304 
9,460 

15,  922 

4,156 
786 
1,446 
8,596 
4,526 

7,685 

8:892 
6,723 
13,591 

16,  515 
3,488 

14.447 
2:267 
8,470 

4,024 
9;  281 
22,307 

V^ 

9,409 
6,724 
7  377 
11, 149 
1.488 

8,  78(1 

Arkansas 

8,  892 

5,795 

Florida 

Georgia 

10, 613 

2,957 
13,892 

Idaho- - 

Illinois 

3,147 
3,346 

8:195 

Sm^"';:::;:;:::;;:::;::::::::::;::-;::::; 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

7.119 
6,807 

Missouri..../:.-: 

Montana 

Nebraska 

4.901 
2,817 

kewH<^;,5shir^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1,794 

New  York  Citv 

11  076 

New  York  (eicluding  New  York  City) 

17.  660 

Ohio ..;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

10,  849 

Oregon . .. 

-V':'  ';';; 

4,397 
19  412 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

19.184 
59,268 
135,  603 
16,012 
9:633 

50.  987 
44,389 
65.916 
74,  123 
8,  083 

36:605 

lo:080 
4,400 

27,  180 
26,948 
43:457 
48,  862 
2.789 

3.202 

Tennessee 

lIsM 

Utah.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:: 

Vermont _ . 

Vireinia- 

Washington 

West  Virpinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming - 

2,770 
1,566 

6,989 
10,256 
4,982 
7,968 
2,828 

20.284 

690 
2,815 

4,429 

15,865 

43,067 

3,800 

39,267 

60.820 

4,433 

3.280 

362 

338 
1,280 

621 
3.201 

260 
37,  9,65 
1.130 

218 
1.261 

"""2,"099' 
222 

303 

1.940 

260 

36,  .866 

908 

403 

7,581 

89 

51,  594 

1.  1.53 

345 
974 

Hawaii" ■ ' " 

4,433 

2  174 

Panama  Oanal  Zone 

89 

16,  546 
233 

'•^' 

14,237 

1.737 
224 

'929 

12,233 

12,233 

12.  968 

12,958 

1.099 

(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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"able  III. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  op  WPA,  CCC,  and  Other  Federal  Agencies,  by  States — Concluded 
Six-Month  Periods— December  1935  To  June  1938 


Week  Ending  June  5 


Total         WP 


Week  Ending  December  25,  1937 


WPA         CCC 


Week  Ending  June  25, 1938 


Total         WPA        CCC 


Total  distributed  by  States. 


Alabama... 

.Arizona 

Arkansas... 
California- 
Colorado... 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida.... 

Georgia 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 


Nebraska. 

Nevada... 

New  I 

New  Jersey.  _  _ 

New  Mexico — 

New  York  City... 

New  York  (excluding  New  York  City) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma _. 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania - 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina — -  - 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee... 

Texas... 

Utah.... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total  distributed  by  Territories 

Alaska 

Panama  Canal  Zone.. 

Puerto  E  ico 

Virgin  Islands — 

Not  distributed  by  States  or  Territories. 


Employment  during  \ 


.821.151 
.817.480 


302,476 

297,882 


10,  495 
163,  615 
65.  038 
27,634 
38,228 


20,007 
214,  539 
14,710 


36.993 
36,  733 
40,874 


17,364 
1,931 
6,523 
25.356 
23,761 


132,  188 
54, 143 
19,  642 
30,704 


17.  892 
64.  656 
9,387 


11,943 
99,000 

48,  651 
13.206 
179,  738 
11,414 
19,  572 

13.764 
23,342 
68.213 
7,511 


2,223 

,■;'  678 
4,957 
4,432 

12,318 
6,826 
1.  835 
2,716 
9,536 

7.010 
9.320 
8.622 


12,  597 
1.848 
7,645 

3.934 
8,381 
20,945 
1,998 
1,417 

9,342 


6,744 
13,  674 
6, 435 


5,749 
3.819 
22,204 


8.367 
6.358 
2.428 


20,569 
2,713 
9,962 

34,  766 


48,561 
37, 138 
66,  788 
19,  789 


21,377 
34,  462 
83,078 
10.  270 
5,149 


5,956 
24. 140 

25,  755 


39,652 
24,360 
4,441 


46,756 
36,  717 
20,191 
61,  539 


5.  707 
57.  948 
6,391 

137.  724 
52.446 
22,366 
12.865 


18,064 
21, 327 
55.200 


18.204 
31,741 
28.806 
38,  865 
2,621 


2,040 
6,309 
10,  754 


14,  469 
3,164 
15,460 


1,511 
3,162 


3,416 
8,015 
2,664 
3,020 


57,  726 
15,  037 
60,309 


15,031 
47.  331 
65,  959 


104,  761 

41,  522 

42,  767 

76,  279 
47,  561 
12,  557 
22.672 


75,019 
52,  907 
119.904 
29,069 


182  814 
79.  762 
49.  157 


22,561 
48,799 
107.  642 
14,  977 
7,360 


4,5,697 
10,  084 
37,  695 
94,683 


94,  308 
33.  907 
31,518 


185, 109 
61,861 
35,  704 

101,  996 
21,317 


2.191 
8,761 
91,  663 


37,  371 
13,294 
249,  318 

66, 191 
16,  072 
253,  684 
15,080 
34,  941 


47,  786 
72,  849 
4.273 


2,017 
5,014 

8,781 

2,120 
14,  940 
6,567 
4.407 


7,051 
7,127 
11,220 
2,782 


7,364 
8,699 
7,310 
3,910 


4,651 
6,252 
6,943 


4,848 
2,187 
3,705 
:i3,899 
9,233 


5,368 
12,  610 
4,476 
2,846 
10,296 


3,220 
6,392 
9,965 
2,840 
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Table  IV. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  of  Federal  Agencies  Other  Than  WPA  and  CCC,  by  States 

Week  Ending  June  25,  1938 


Grand 
Total 

Departmen 

t  of  .Agriculture 

Department  of  the  Interior 

State 

Total 

Entomol- 

Quaran- 
tine 

Farm  Se- 

AZjSis- 
tration 

Forest 
Service 

Public 
Roads 

Soil  Con- 
servation 
Service 

Other 

Total 

National 

Park 
Service 

Recla- 

U.S. 
Housing 
Author- 
ity 

Other 

Grand  total 

354,  410 

80,  296 

12,896 

33,048 

13,098 

10,859 

3,787 

6,608 

39, 326 

14.220 

3,609 

1,683 

19.814 

320,  372 

73,2-0 

12,  896 

26,061 

13.098 

10,820 

3,787 

6,608 

20.074 

14,  220 

3,562 

1,683 

Alabama 

4,648 
2,187 
3:705 
33,  899 

2,457 
407 
4,388 
5,948 
9,156 

3,178 
11, 124 
3,886 
3,208 
4,250 

4,649 
8,031 
2,533 
6,541 
9,819 

12,  971 
6,107 

10,076 
6,688 
4,970 

4,739 
300 

10,886 
2,997 

12:510 
4,476 
2,846 

10,296 

6,102 
2,569 
24,861 
1,212 
6,489 

3,220 
6,392 
9,965 
2,840 
1,175 

5,629 
12,  269 
2,291 
4,386 
1,781 

1,  531 
334 
2,170 
3,698 
1,444 

807 
155 
678 

3:885 

2,786 

1,730 

1,022 

407 

'995 

629 

1,898 

861 

1,253 
1,629 
1,008 
622 
3,151 

991 

2,1 
656 

31 
86 
16 
951 
251 

565 

1,081 
21 

1,586 
88 
413 

124 
116 

170 
224 
136 
2,542 
422 

8 

182 

67 

3 

176 

130 

3 

74" 

514 

902 

20 

1,108 

4C0 

491 

12 

11 

Arizona 

902 

138 
17 
202 

107 
39 

365 
421 

666 

67 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

70 
160 
179 

976 
55 
38 

272 

3 

19 
74 
124 

23 

111 

-- 

19 

15 
54 

67 
82 

336 

213 
100 
769 

19 
301 
377 

75 
100 

138 

Florida 

1,741 
988 

92 
869 
689 

87 

104 
2.353 

38 
250 

75 

Georgia 

90 

1,025 
264 
201 
246 

21 

Illinois 

2,54 
377 

42 

5 

Indiana 

411 

254 

58 

11 
10 

232 
131 
35 
224 
714 

467 
213 
15 

148 

178 
261 
176 
617 
460 

32 
153 
193 

13 

930 
235 
138 
628 

""'3.36" 
209 
616 

165 
107 

""129' 

858 

124 

210 
2 
253 
280 
70 

1,169 
637 

1,140 
934 
303 

186 

189 

21 

Louisiana 

99 
21 
372 

544 
479 

253 
280 

Maryland:; 

65 

550 
410 

705 

682 

16 

1,533 

249 
25 

617 
214 
1,132 
934 
40 

176 

Minn&ota    '"'      "     /  ";"'"'" 

8 

186 
28 

69 

Montana 

263 

10 

New  Hampshire 

16 

102 
173 

181 
67 
263 

61 
63 
1,237 
138 
340 

395 

311 

1,622 

186 

134 

1.214 

939 

341 

5 

681 
158 
208 
8 
894 

181 
40 
255 

New  Jersey 

10 
17 

""237" 

12 

54 

332 

New  York  City 

21 
19 

40 

2,442 
1,767 
2,128 
4,158 

2,234 
1,200 
2,603 
111 
1,504 

2,772 
1,912 
2,317 

871 
442 

673 

925 

2,409 

407 

1,285 
40 
101 
358 

451 
1,095 

541 
1,852 

1,051 
145 
485 
97 

1,027 

1,472 
130 

23^ 
670 
58 

393 

162 

515 

210 

416 

1.118 

295 
20 
869 

149 

52 
685 

285 
6 
56 

36 

lis" 

87 
210 

""'ios" 

North  Carolina...     " 

1,205 
138 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

325 
15 

15 

363 

278 

1,607 

186 

585 

134 
1,053 

397 
926 
14 
15 

47 
104 
97 
16 
410 

147 
441 
477 

18 

Pennsylvania 

15 

Rhode  Island 

14 

431 
063 

55 
363 

147 

167 

142 

227 
255 
244 

181 

19 
21 
340 

125 

346 
64 

667 
62 

«' 
116 

2 

151 
13 

10 

899 

Utah'.                     -      ---            

341 

7 

215 
15 
127 
103 
31 

18 

73 
31 
12 
37 
9 

Virginia 

585 
117 
198 
1,487 
80 

681 
88 
208 

Wa-shineton 

64 

6 

wl^rvSi£ — 

Wyoming 

211 

683 

33,991 

7,026 

6,987 

39 

19,205 

Alaska 

907 

2.600 

29,896 

688 

812 

812 

Hawaii 

6,9^? 

39 

6,987 

''■fsl 

17,805 

Not  distributed  by  States  or  Terri- 
tories 

47 

47 

47 

(Concluded  on  noxt  page) 
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Table  lY. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  ok  Federal  Agenties  Other  Than  WPA  and  CC'C,  by  States — Concluded 

Week  ENDiNr,  June  2.i.  193s 


Department 
Navy 

Public  Works 

Administra- 
tion, Non- 
Federal 
DivLsion 

Department 

of  the 

Treasury 



War  Department 

State 

Total 

Corps  of 
Engineers 

Quarter- 

other 

25,926 

80.733 

1,119 

121.  357 

32.  984 

88,373 

5,653 

25,468 

77.923 

1,119 

116.  865 

32.984 

83,881 

1,010 

218 

79 

2.724 

598 
IfiO 

2 

1,542 
666 
1,217 
23,485 
5,463 

685 

2,24^ 
1.553 
3,119 

1,542 

387 
6,396 
5,463 

67 

830 

17.089 

219 

2,737 

108 
3 

2 

4 
6 

Connecticut 

348 

685 

13 

Delaware 

90 
2,240 

3^080 

'■III 

Florida 

1.210 

335 
3,581 
1,351 
1,592 
1,334 

832 
2,686 

347 
2.346 
1.129 

2,519 
1.452 
6,260 
1,992 
759 

1,896 
62 

294 
1,708 

242 

1.162 

4,206 

994 

310 

2,813 

489 

393 

12,946 

2.14 

224 
2,322 

'360 
156 

3,071 
736 

1,343 
263 

102 

39 

197 

752 

24 

4.211 
1.059 
1.200 
1.901 

2.075 

1.784 
3,402 

7,512 
1,877 
1,449 
3,010 
674 

1,561 

10 

164 

116 
3.550 

4,201 

970 

1,132 

1,737 

1,959 

666 

769 

1,778 

2,349 

7,512 

1,877 

74 

2,761 

630 

1,530 

Indiana 

77 

Iowa 

3 
15 

6 

Kansas 

113 

218 

117 

183 
4.148 

133 

50 
25 

262 
33 

6 
1,053 

Michigan 

133 

Mississippi ..:;:::; :. 

1,375 
249 

31 

Missouri 

74 

56 

83 

2 

New  Hampshire 

1 
6.002 
1,467 

284 

5,669 

443 

268 

2.149 

2,840 
608 

4,935 
567 
971 

90 
789 

l.'l20 
572 

958 
5.237 
213 
308 
206 

1 

759 

31 

217 
17 

6,002 
107 

284 
4,917 
•343 

268 
1,529 

2,385 
189 

2,506 
567 
971 

72 

320 

4,408 

1,120 

958 
4,539 

41 

New  Mexico 

1,360 

New  York  Citv 

3,533 

111 

New  York  (excluding  New  York  Citv) 

762 
100 

113 

Ohio 

64 

620 

455 

419 

2,429 

772 

2 
97 
2 

2,261 

62 

Rhode  Island 

18 
469 

4 
8 
2 

151 

Texaf 

SO 

52' 

Vu-ginia 

1.947 

2 
16 

56 

l\l 

westv&ginia"       I "::;::;::"; 

Wisconsin 

27 

308 
206 

291 

Wyoming 

u 

458 

2,810 

4.492 

4,492 

Alaska 

95 

469 

2,246 

'f. 

1.693 
2.799 

^:?i 

Virgin  Islands 
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Table  \'. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  of  Pro.iects,  by  Sex, 

coxtisestal  united  states 
Week  Endinq  April  2, 1938 


CD    BY    HeLIEF   StATVI 


All  Persons 

Persons  Certified  as  in  Need 
of  Relief 

Nonrelief  Persons 

Type  i.f  Project 

Total 

Men 

women 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

2,  442,  673 

100.0 

2, 107,  265 

335,408 

2, 390. 104 

97.8 

52,569 

1.049,514 

43.0 

1,048,514 

1,000 

1.030.744 

98.2 

18,  770 

]    s 

336,  560 
200  482 
512:472 

13.8 
8.2 
21.0 

336,280 
200,171 
512,083 

300 
311 
389 

330.  463 
196.869 
.TO,  412 

98.2 
98.2 
98.2 

6,097 
3,613 
9,060 

1    S 

Public  buildings 

186,  526 

7.6 

182,437 

4.089 

181,  280 

97.2 

5,246 

2.S 

61,  366 
125, 160 

2  5 
5.1 

61,269 
121, 168 

97 
3.992 

59,645 
121,635 

97.2 
97.2 

1,721 
3.525 

Other 

2.8 

Park"!  and  other  recreational  facilities 

210,  517 

8.6 

209,674 

843 

205,  914 

97.8 

4.603 

2.2 

123.663 
86,854 

U 

123,240 
86,434 

420 

121.312 
84.602 

r. 

2.351 
2,252 

Other 

2.6 

116,640 

4.8 

116,279 

361 

114.535 

98.2 

2,105 

38,876 
77,764- 

1.6 
3.2 

38,792 

77,487 

84 
277 

37,  924 
76,611 

97.6 

952 
1.153 

2.4 

Other 

262,676 

10.8 

262,392 

284 

257,  991 

98.2 

4,685 

Sewer  "^vstem^; 

186.008 
76:668 

7.6 
3.2 

r.-Mt 

169 
115 

182,750 
75,  241 

98.2 

1:427 

1.8 

Other 

41,038 

1.7 

40,956 

82 

39,682 

96.7 

1,356 

32.240 
8.798 

1.3 
0.4 

32, 187 
8,769 

53 
29 

31, 137 
8,545 

96.6 
97.1 

1,103 

3.4 

259,607 

10.6 

122,240 

137,367 

250,  213 

96.4 

9,394 

34,268 
193, 158 
30,  175 
48,096 
40,030 

1,367 
41.  789 
28,033 

3,668 
32,  181 

1.4 
7.9 
1.2 
2.0 
1.6 
0.1 
1.7 
1.1 
0.2 
1.3 

13,  156 
88,667 
17,  855 
13,  722 
31.340 
1,216 
2,170 
20,3,12 
2,012 
20;  417 

21,112 
104.491 

12,  320 

34.  374 

8.690 

151 

39.  619 
7.681 
1,656 

11,764 

32,  628 
186,  795 
29,  532 
46,  779 

'nit 

40,  652 
26,405 

95.2 
96.7 
97.9 
97.3 
96.3 
96.8 
97.3 
94.2 
97.3 
95.7 

1,640 

1,317 
1,496 

1,137 

'  98 
1,391 

2.7 

3  7 

2.7 

Federal  Project  No.  1 

5.8 

216,505 

8.9 

28,480 

188,  025 

211,  866 

97.9 

4,639 

2  1 

184.  766 
31,  739 

7.6 
1.3 

i:^ 

178,506 
9,519 

180,845 
31.021 

97.9 
97.7 

3,921 
718 

Other 

2:3 

Sanitation  and  health 

g;l^ 

0:9 

r^ 

265 
.3,092 

75,  144 
22.735 

97.9 
99.1 

1,576 
196 

2  1 

iUKSS 
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WPA  Projects,  by  States  a> 

TIXEXTAL  VNITEB   STATES 
EK  EXDIXG  APRIL  2,  1938 


Major  'I'yi'Es 


Total, 

All 
Projects 

High- 
ways. 
Roads, 

and 
Streets 

Public 
Build- 
ings 

Parks 
and  Other 
Recrea- 

pSes 

Cnser- 

Sewer 
Systems 
and  Other 
Utilities 

Airports 
and  Other 
Transpor- 
tation 

White  Collar 

Sewing 
ind  Other 
Goods 

Saaita- 
tion  and 
Health 

State 

Educa- 

Profes- 
sional, 
clerical, 

and 
service 

Recrea- 
tion 

Miscella- 

2.442,673 

1,049,514 

186,526 

210.517 

116,640 

262,676 

41,038 

34,268 

193, 158 

32, 181 

216,  .506 

76,  720 

Alabama 

36,928 
8,708 
35,326 
94.  315 
27,529 

21.807 

3l!  578 
41,505 

11.579 
197.  427 

35,728 

m.  215 
31,  .TOO 
7,632 
11.946 
in.i.  659 

125.  723 
57,  86-1 
30,819 
86,  279 
18,  124 

28,  246 
2,674 

82,209 
9:977 

153,913 

5.3.  (M8 

31,  575 
14,848 
196,  084 

60,952 
16,725 
222,834 
13: 065 
30,  699 

17, 169 
31,278 
77,872 
10,667 
5,096 

22,748 
46, 131 
40,931 
65,  939 

19,542 
4,795 
22,229 
19,926 
10,903 

8,217 
542 

1,461 
11,499 
15,486 

3,268 
71,329 
45,266 
12,809 

15,  499 

30,556 

16,  196 
3,748 
5,192 

2.5.  178 

71.065 
21.448 
12.253 
34, 145 
7,382 

14,035 
840 

2,842 
27,852 

3,218 

24,007 

13,  559 

10,868 

5,778 

118,074 

33,683 
7,963 
143,  823 
3,307 
9,387 

8,193 
1,8,966 
32, 130 
3,944 
3,131 

7,614 
25,012 

1,602 

2,852 
1,181 
3:391 
8,070 
2,748 

1,757 
215 
881 

3,  .521 

758 
9,007 
5,599 
1,288 
2,004 

4.314 

1,781 

16 

836 

9,819 

4,805 
6,785 
2,330 
6,065 
1,322 

1,173 

163 

116 

7,482 

1,701 

29,662 

6,307 
3,474 
1,723 

8.576 

9:  066 

930 

4,403 

946 

1,221 

4,466 

1,299 

19 

1,462 
2,041 
1,1S8 
5,441 
488 

951 

210 

894 

11,831 

1,150 

^'Ifr 

439 
1,105 
2,349 

793 
33,056 

lltt 
3,114 

1,232 

2,956 

438 

415 

6,154 

7,005 
6,090 

6,184 
1,179 

1,862 

381 

1,024 

12,650 

26,618 

3,816 
1,981 
1,044 
19,610 

1,766 
583 

l^ 
1,584 

418 
837 
4,237 
340 
188 

1,006 

4,183 

430 

12,467 

514 

495 

90 

1,230 

11,761 

639 
454 
167 
941 
36 

2,940 
8,459 
8,084 
2:272 
3,375 

114 
446 
344 
466 
8,887 

14,  430 
2,496 
271 
8,531 
2,199 

399 

433 

151 

3,148 

1,227 

1,265 

515 

277 

6,850 

2.050 

3,319 
662 
1,541 
2,085 
6,504 

|?9^) 
2,132 

3,403 
1,614 
1.754 
1,764 
22,982 

18,503 
7,562 
537 
9,666 
2,268 

4,002 

2,230 

9,893 

525 

20,198 

14,900 
1,842 
1.196 

22,960 

2.695 
1,624 
10,905 
3,077 
1,010 

'979 
3.905 

787 

1.458 
3,971 

13,797 
319 

549 

24 

89 

1,019 

592 

373 

168 

396 

1,212 

579 

316 
6,686 
982 
838 
438 

399 
293 
156 
126 
2.923 

I.  012 

1.509 

531 

694 

234 

276 
41 

833 
294 

,5.  912 

806 
500 

1.9!^ 

350 

1.  137 

1,180 

57 

751 

331 

1,167 
117 

616 
265 
229 
1,796 
456 

408 

165 
482 

247 

'613 
201 

597 

701 
768 

isi 

719 

566 
448 
805 
520 
180 

40 

84 
992 

7,121 
1,629 

1,464 

384 
297 
1,951 
200 
502 

465 

1,197 

252 

108 

559 
681 
634 
440 

77 

3,467 

583 

2,808 

14,505 

1,866 

1,385 

13^^ 

224 
18,386 
2  727 
2:251 
2,208 

2,924 

2,696 

307 

974 

11,924 

4,644 
4,403 
4,696 
4,872 
710 

1,436 
193 
350 

9,398 
294 

26,  856 

2,903 
3,757 
1,008 
7,406 

4,383 

907 

11,878 

558 

2,992 

622 
2,437 

4,854 

354 

3,335 

2,870 

1,198 

5,743 

265 

390 

198 

3,561 

466 

262 

137 
209 

;: 

3,890 

1,180 

495 

360 

479 

277 

3,191 

534 

3,482 

11,987 
4,280 

1,3.52 
560 
1,3.52 
6,958 
5:554 

636 
9,202 
4  640 
2,714 
4,263 

4,804 

3,447 

732 

860 

10,360 

2,281 
6,176 

8:977 

3,380 

284 

1,310 

6,074 

835 

2,662 

6,677 
4,827 
1,422 
8,988 

4,938 
1,402 
22,388 

4:287 

2,118 

1,066 

19,103 

490 

456 

3,695 
2,861 
4,581 
5,  .557 
745 

286 

482 
451 

772 

4- 

19 

1,110 

3,483 

361 
7,606 
1,121 

252 
1,348 

1,038 

685 

550 

60 

Colorado 

292 

District  of  Columbia 

99 

Florida 

222 

1,842 
704 

Kansas 

400 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

251 
342 

Maryland 

279 
2,101 

925 
795 
290 
661 
274 

395 
56 
15 

756 
78 

3,114 

331 

425 

306 

1,910 

345 
234 
1,998 
226 
269 

291 
228 
747 
299 
40 

382 
632 
393 

103 

212 
723 

680 

Massachusetts 

3,889 

Minnesota 

153 

Mississippi 

4,058 

5,  610 

406 

656 
110 

2,864 
565 

7,582 

798 

2,563 

572 

1,939 
294 

4,747 

554 
4,216 
3,288 

815 

282 

273 

New  Jersey 

267 

New  York  (excluding  New  York 

1,062 

231 

1,195 

3,349 

1,766 
919 

436 

1,765 
260 

1,877 

339 

6 

401 
2,692 

202 
8,702 

224 

North  Dakota 

280 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orepon  _ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhodelsland 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

474 

237 
107 
1  105 
182 
331 

476 

rtah.'.ii;i;i;;i.''"iiiii;; ;;;;;;.; 

611 
193 

Vi-^nia 

402 
753 
554 
530 
31 

1,886 
268 

2,159 
513 
196 

648 

West  Vireinia 

354 

w^niS^ :::::::::;;;:;:::;::;; 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Table  VII. —  Number  of  Students  Assisted  and  Number  of  Persons 

Programs 


4PLOYED  ON  Work   Projects  under  NYA 


Monthly-September  1935  to  ^ 

AY  1938 

Student  Aid 

Work  Projects 

Total 

School 

College 

Graduate 

Total 

Men 

women 

im 

34,  924 
183,  594 
234,450 
282,829 

306,  490 
351,  302 
380,099 
404,749 
398,  362 
214,  603 

239 
1,70- 
62,969 
341,  583 
400,253 
412,210 

418,  721 
428:818 
442, 100 
443,  986 
425,  694 
249;  826 

26, 163 
75,  033 
118,273 
159,  158 

189,031 
227,629 
256,  706 
275,544 
266,304 
127,  121 

1,707 
52, 155 
207,  954 

270;464 

276,584 
283,738 
294,456 
297,  871 
280,427 
153,  168 

lo^oS 

111,500 
118,453 

112,654 
118,  623 
117,  287 
122,  498 
125,  758 
80,  932 

61 
3,692 
4;  677 
5,218 

4,805 
5,050 
6,106 
6,707 

oisoo 

6,550 

ort^b"""" 

me 

January 

16, 751 
78,755 

163,  491 
181,  279 

177,  846 
184,266 

164,  792 
161,  671 
166,  664 
166,  741 
172,  402 

178,  106 

184,807 
189,  298 

191,  576 

192.  132 
184,  556 
172,  816 

149,  836 
133,111 
127,  238 
122,  827 
127.  279 
136,  026 

145,951 
152, 105 
154,833 
158,  890 

179,  274 

10, 179 
47,  676 
97,  872 

106,  743 
99,935 

100,989 

88,600 
85,385 
87,  773 
85,387 
87,439 
90,904 

94,799 
96,992 
97,  730 
96,  393 
89,  135 
81,  940 

70,  267 
62,  148 
59,  105 
56,860 
58,986 
65,870 

73,  308 
78,242 
81, 136 
86.  301 
99,738 

6,572 

31,079 

65,  619 

Anril                                                                                         

75,536 

77,  911 

jS ;;:::::::::;;::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::; 

83,267 

September 

10,730 
128,  771 
137,  250 
136,  572 

136,  733 
139,  541 
142!  127 
140,699 
139,  841 
92,382 

84 
4,858 
5.528 
5,174 

5,404 
5,639 
5,517 
6,416 
6,426 
4,276 

78.  891 

80  354 

84,963 

December 

87,202 

WS7 

90,008 

rXuMy" ::"::::. 

92,  306 

ffi?^;:::::::;:::::::::::::::::;::::::;:;:;:::;: 

93,846 

1^"" :;;:;;::: 

95,421 

June                                                                                    -  - 

90,876 

79,569 

AuBUSt 

36 
36,  581 
244,  548 
284,535 
304,  979 

310,877 
321,357 
328, 159 
335,401 
326,644 

36 
31,768 
155,793 
189,  180 
206,051 

212,471 
220,  612 
226,  466 
233,  677 
225,  554 

70,963 

4,688 
86,831 
93,  037 
96,  393 

95,903 
98,  177 
99,071 
99,126 
98,563 

135 
2,024 
2,318 
2,535 

2,503 
2,668 
2,622 

2:527 

October      

66,  977 

68,293 

70,15« 

ms 

72,643 

73,863 

73,697 

ADril                                                                                                                

73,589 

79,536 
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Student  Aid 

Work  Projects 

Total 

School 

College 

Graduate 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

326,644 

225,  554 

98,  663 

2.527 

179.  274 

99,  738 

79,  .536 

Alabama 

4,364 
1,315 

15!  004 
4,976 

2,137 
296 
1,354 
3,828 
9,437 

1,992 

6,638 
9,059 

7.867 

l!603 
2.747 
8,748 

11,292 
8,029 
3,684 
9,542 
3,075 

4,212 

1,101 

l!816 

17,  270 
11.  204 
6,041 
4,219 
16.285 

13, 171 
2:962 

27,430 
1,171 
6.176 

6!  347 

14.024 

3.076 

751 

4.595 

7!  422 
8.724 

714 
537 

3,167 
887 
3,165 
7,596 
3,783 

'l84 

476 

2,829 

6,929 

1,396 
13,  346 
4,418 
3,248 
6,489 

6,060 
2,163 
1,085 
1,564 
5,998 

7,548 
5,  349 
2.097 
6,791 
2,372 

2.684 

131 

613 

5,292 

1,200 

11,192 
8,382 
2.364 
3.288 

11.541 

10.682 

1,690 

21.405 

703 

4,812 

4.548 
4.492 
9.000 
1,733 
370 

2,823 
3,137 
6,030 
5,920 
360 

665 
269 

1,165 
424 
1,055 
7,065 
1,180 

624 
112 
763 
995 
2,398 

5,450 
2,788 
2,322 
2,544 

1,807 
2,071 
518 
1,148 
2,575 

3.  568 
2.  667 
1.686 
2.717 
701 

1.615 
106 
486 

1,604 
616 

5,769 
2,762 
2,  666 
930 
4,647 

2,478 
1,254 
5,  876 
464 
1,362 

705 

5!  000 

i;335 

378 

1,738 
1,  695 
1,385 
2.760 
186 

140 

268 

1 

3,550 
498 
4,627 
5,729 
2,224 

1,809 

205 

499 

2,862 

3,026 

872 
11,940 
3,740 
1,647 
4,414 

7,183 

2,767 

784 

702 

5,191 

7.486 
4.012 
2,963 
4.917 
1.461 

1.427 

129 

637 

6,  763 

1,622 

9,246 
6,774 
2,441 
2,233 
7,553 

7,360 

825 

12,979 

936 

3,182 

3,335 
3,197 
8,582 
1,102 
242 

3,205 
1,998 
3,325 
4,685 
419 

1,702 
290 
3,323 
2.736 
1,016 

993 

109 

186 

1,178 

1,544 

480 
6,388 
2,409 

946 
2,612 

3,353 

1,264 

620 

377 

2,796 

4,874 
2.394 
1,854 
2,667 
754 

762 
60 
369 
4,463 
764 

6,099 
3;  402 
1,122 
1.005 
4.910 

4.366 
523 

7,516 
598 

1.045 

1,626 

2,088 

4,602 

722 

1,190 
1,059 
2,518 
2,888 
175 

1  848 

Arizona 

208 

California 

343 
13 

126 

2.993 

Colorado 

1  209 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

115 
110 

207 
45 

26 

313 

Idaho 

392 

Iowa 

701 

Kansas 

1,802 

Louisiana.... 

Maine 

4 

1,503 
264 

175 

186 
13 

1 
34 

2 

13 

1 

3  9 

1 
1 
9 

11 

149 
14 

Michigan 

2  611 

Missouri 

2.260 

697 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

666 
69 

New  Hnmpshirp 

278 

New  MexicS;'":    ' """"" 

'868 

New  York  City 

4,147 

North  Dakota 

1,228 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

2,643 
2,985 

302 

Rhode  Island 

'338 

South  Carolina 

2, 137 

97 

3 

34 

54 

i:i09 

Texas _.. 

3,980 

Virginia 

2,015 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

1.797 

244 

9 
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Year  Ending  June  30, 


Year  Ending  June  30, 1937 


Year  Ending  June  30, 1938 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 

Georgia - 

Idaho.. 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Maine- 
Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York  City 

New  York  (excluding 
New  York  City).... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 


29. 140.671 
108.  456,  839 
347.  810.  675 

91,  267.  529 


27. 448. ; 
539.  438.  459 
245,521.130 

83.898,310 
127,  166,  742 

166,742.925 
118.  386,  741 
26.071.973 
51,117.375 
308,  207, 266 


$3,753.,551,324 

34, 099.  545 
14,  233,  227 
29. 005.  180 
201.  670,  645 
43.  595, 027 

42. 114.  579 
3.819.778 
12, 195,  072 
32.  1,54, 970 
37.  272.  601 

11,770,538 
264,  464.  722 
118,619.618 
37.491.232 
46.818,201 

45. 169.  079 
42.  575,  797 
10.414,753 
20,437,2 
191,887,344 


24,  343,  481 
103,  694, 129 
24,368,892 


South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Virginia 

Washington.. 
West  Virginia 


82,  879,  ( 
5.  597,  i 
2fi.  247.  - 
281.441.: 
34,  S.W.  809 

682,  812,  629 

291,  5.58,  277 
100.580, 


179,  648,  795 
50,  631,  719 

770,  435,  054 
45.  129,  1,';2 


125,  562,  069 
240,  613,  413 
31.452,  ,537 
15.  574,  489 

9.5,  236,  703 
101,140.387 
121.  784.  764 
161.472.711 

13.  253.  447 


157,  281,  267 
26.  687.  536 
22.751,989 

272,  682,  644 


27.310,6 
425.  565.  905 
22. 131.  565 


70,844,131 
16,123,701 
5,914,357 


$0,483    2.456,1.38,076 

44,821.287 
10,  555,  225 
.38,  782,  799 
109,851,215 
33,  476,  834 

22,  586.  724 
2.883,927 
8,646.S 
32.000,518 
43.  144.1  " 

9.  782.  406 
159.699.457 
86.  816.  47: 


85,  480.  194 
.55.257.21 
26. 404,  78 


7, 437.  782 
82.041. 
10.  686.  869 


101.  223.  048 
32,862,205 
10,  226,  632 

164,  .585,  229 


16,  205,  923 
233,  249,  219 
14,695,-384 


32,4.'9,675 
29,506,242 
38,963,091 


10,  .589,  737 
3.  896,  025 
8,270,328 
66,822,264 
13.  762,  378 


68.  443,  283 
3,5,  419,  941 
9,  486,  315 
11.459.480 


12.896.680 
3.  212.  947 
6.  350.  321 

48,  638.  624 

36.  670. : 
2.5. 666.  696 

6.015,586 
25,  713,  279 

5.455.182 


2.  770,  746 
40. 814.  377 

3.  707.  224 


51, 171, 135 
7.596,045 
3,  793.  682 

76,  713,  316 


7,333,355 
116,  172,  1 
6,019.C 

6,  344,  495 

4, 158,  879 
9,396.368 
20.048.734 
,5.118,409 
1,789,384 

7.  834.  620 
13,956,434 
14.888,372 
20,  537, r 


2,885,219,015 

37,  591,  872 
10.  217. 
37.898.054 
137.  502.  C" 


2. 988.  840 
9.  663,  294 
33.  944. ! 


8.363.299 
200.  572. 076 
83,211, 


10,  229,  042 

18.  864. 
122.  635. 


31.839,511 
2.081,000 
10,310,326 
105.407,502 
12,  402,  479 

255,  591,  739 

116,868,511 
34,  620, 665 
27.  338. 185 

181.  434,  865 

62,  793,  651 
17.983,740 
303.  393.  067 
14.  807.  201 
34,  589,  973 

36,  961,  880 
46,  041.  876 
8.5, 144,  062 
9.  732.  322 
5.179,058 

34.  327,  669 
34.  320.  786 
46,261.117 
61,  507.  334 


3.  933.  604 
103. 028.  696 
43. 365.  142 
14. 381. 077 
20, 108,  429 


44,  986, 385 
34, 142.  187 

9.844.329 
41.  729, 228 

9,604,883 

12,644.328 
1.306.684 
4.  826.  6"" 


173.271.478 
7.  813,  686 
9,  636,  128 

13,  798.  207 
11.971.308 
27, 335,  299 
5.  707.  844 


2,  423,  156,  683 

37,  181.  147 
8.368.340 
31.775.986 
100.457,361 
2.5,  486, 068 


3.  172.  3 
8.  781.  6 
36,  948. 6 
41.141,465 


179, 166.  926 
75,493.514 
28. 403.  3S0 
38. 184. , 

55.  ,567, 1 
34,  770,  653 
7,588,230 
1,5,063,: 
98, 986, 132 


27,  518,  650 
84, 190,  245 
13,  778,  843 

32,  777,  462 
1,819,141 
8,  499,  307 

93, 992,  393 


52,  829,  458 
16,  442,  056 
233,  792,  768 
16. 626.  567 
33,  433, 179 


2.^.  449.  469 
37.  313,  359 
36.  570,  566 
62.  482, 665 


11,438.860 
4.  771.  157 
9,512.035 
63.112,780 
13,  450,  752 


1.398,389 
4. 319,  386 
12.  482,  r" 
12,115,8 

4.  333.  625 
92.  992, 743 
39.844,535 


55,  245.  329 
31. 060. 968 

8,483.666 
36,251,622 

9,  408,  827 

13,  356, 454 
1, 185,  753 

3.  990, 151 
55.088,765 

4,  503,  319 

135,023, 
41,  276, 138 


9.477,854 

136. 122.  316 

8.298,789 

8.  716,  532 


1  on  Federal  payrolls  prepared  by  WP.\  State  oflJces. 
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Agency 

Total 

ERA  Act  of  1935 

ERA  Act  of  1936 

ERA  Act  of  1937 

$8,665,121,647 

$4,638,801,678 

$2,238,267,233 

$1  878,052,736 

1,200,328,298 

790,421,680 

227,905,683 

2,806,093 

7,143 

1,651,319 

3,855,689 

2,990 

33,853.964 

2,004,060 

566,883,719 

51, 102,  507 

39,  770 
506,828.602 
27, 146,  M7 

18,  781 
11,988:257 

1,979,599 

826,494 

Agricultural  Engineering 

7,143 

1,086,490 

701,614 

2,990 

13,727,314 

2.004,060 

219,885,665 

27,008,420 

564,829 
1,570,429 

1,683,646 

Dairy  Industry 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

12,283,778 

7,842,862 

Extension  Service 

176,890,581 
16,382,662 
1,398,865 

'739  912 

39.770 

497,  218,  461 

18,932,610 

18,  781 

9.758:262 

9,680,141 
6,749,924 

2,464,113 

Weather  Bureau 

1,604,995 

2,000,000 
17, 127 
365,497 
365,  640 
119,536 
693,619,080 

2,000,000 

17,  127 
366,497 
366,  640 
119,  636 
693,619,080 

Architect  of  the  Capitol                                                                

12,  075,  949 

8,  904,  931 

2,838,418 

332,600 

.  ■     rommerce 

260,  600 
10,794,078 

150,  157 
99,968 
19  029 
7,5:000 

677,  117 

260,600 
72,000 

8,  183,  660 
150,  167 
99,968 
19,029 
75,000 
377,  117 

2,538,418 

General  administrative  expenses--.- - -. 

300.000 

176,  150 
33,925,000 
16,884,200 
934,  592,  359 
11,000,000 

170,  160 

13,800,000 

16,884,200 

934,  592,  3.59 

5,000,000 

6,000 
6,  200,  000 

'       ' 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration                                                                  

General  Accounting  Office 

6,000,000 

184,  224,  220 

139,  708,  538 

18,024,494 

26,491,188 

70,  517 
2,  628,  818 
108,  694 
2.  186,  927 
30,827.424 
60,483,348 
66,  652,  000 
9,396 

210,  400 
1, 134,  930 

971:  604 
24.  784,  742 
4,087,181 

70,517 
1,850,850 
108,  694 
2,186:927 
12,  IM,  177 
35,098,988 
.W,  847,  000 
9:396 

Office  of  Education 

399,  270 

378,  698 

Oeological  Survey - 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

10,752,004 
5,863,018 

7,922,243 
9.521,342 
6,  805,  000 

Reclamation . 

St  Elizabeths  Hospital 

Territories  and  Island  Possessicms: 
Alaska  Railroad 

210,400 
326,  580 

671,  477 

137,873 
20,369 

698,  304 
24,  784,  742 
2,328,466 

373,  300 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority 

General  administrative  expenses 

861,970 

906,745 
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Agency 

Total 

ERA  Act  of  1935 

ERA  Act  of  1936 

ERA  Act  of  1937 

$3,015,309 

$1,705,309 

$1  310  000 

33.797,130 

12, 107,  390 

$17,444,240 

4.245,500 

30,  955,  001 

'175:528 

1,969,500 

173,  850 

523,251 

11,590.001 
175,528 

15.450,000 

1,639.000 

336,"566 

173,  860 
168,011 

355.  240 

713.  383 
3.  44fi.  042 
2.  fi2:i,  242 
4S,  mi.  803 

353.  Ml 

249.371 

2.666.042 

1.  798.  242 

17.347.780 

223,541 

306,012 

780,000 

National  Resnurr.     '     'i  '     I'l . 

726,000 
16,819,023 

100.000 

Department  of  till'  '.           ■!   :    :         1  1 '-  k-                       _      -               

14,134,000 

396,194,391 

396,194,391 

82,854,954 
313,339,437 

82.864.954 
313,  339,  437 

2,060,000 

15,484,574 

152,284 

60,000 
16,420,939 

2  000  000 

'15:^5 

149,920 

95,  080.  936 

39,429,532 

37.019,382 

18  632  022 

4,811.900 
9,972,891 
771,  521 
5,345,997 
74,178,627 

4.811,900 
4,424,232 
681,  521 
2,883:252 
26,  628,  627 

Internal  Revenue  A 

4,123,350 

1,425.309 

90  000 

2, 146,  032 
30,750,000 

Veterans'  Administration 

2,306,864 

1,227,186 

1  078  678 

226,927,659 

149.463.726 

24. 180,  984 

163.  679.  306 
3. 193.  255 
58,047.846 
2. 107.  252 

129,  774, 147 
3.  193.  255 
15.  390. 145 
1, 106. 179 

10,  186.  544 

23  618  615 

Office  of  Chief  of  Staff 

13,310.892 
6S3.  .548 

Works  Progress  Administration 

4,834,974,053 

1,  396.  939,  691 

1.  880.  649,  077 

1  567  385  285 

4,480,934,072 
165,  502.  371 
198,  637,  610 

1,288,827,270 
39,249.811 
68.862.610 

1.750.937,838 
63.461.239 
66.  250.  000 

62  791  321 

63  4''5  000 

A  Includes  Secretary's  Office. 

Source*  V.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  the  status  of  funds  and  analyses  of  expenditu 


s  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1 


,  1936,  and  1937,  asof  Ju 


I 
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Table  XI. — Status  of  Pounds  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,   19.3() 
Cumulative  through  Jume  30,  1938 


<ID    1937,    HY    .\GENflES 


ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937  Combined 

ERA  Act  of  1937 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Amount 

Percent 
of  alloca- 
tions 

Amount 

Percent 
of  alloca- 
tions 

Exi>enditures 

Grand  total 

$8,655,121,647 

$8,553,683,922 

98.8 

$8,286,313,827 

95.7 

$1,878,052,736 

$1,811,201,328 

$1,662,801,495 

Department  of  Agriculture 

1,200,328,298 

1.167,369,892 

97.3 

1, 100,  276, 134 

91.7 

182,001,035 

1.58,816,997 

148,386,775 

Agricultural  Economics 

2,806.093 

7,143 

1,651,319 

3,865,689 

2,990 

33,853,954 

2;  004',  060 

556,883,719 

51, 102,  607 

2, 138,  767 

39,  770 

506,828,602 

27,  146,  647 

18,  781 

11,988,267 

2,  665,  006 

7,143 
1,649,888 

3,  813,  578 

2,990 

33,  566,  165 

2,004,060 

533,  909,  822 

60,  788,  727 

2,  083,  881 

39,  770 

498.063,989 

26,  944,  327 

18,  781 

11,811,775 

95.0 

100.0 
99.9 
98.9 

100.0 
99.1 

100.0 
95.9 
99.4 
97.4 

100.0 
98.3 
99.3 

100.0 
98  6 

2,465,476 
7,143 

1,  648,  786 
3,489,367 

2,990 
33, 138,  360 

2,  004,  060 
619,186,649 

49,  685,  938 

2,003,238 

39;  770 

448,  242,  686 

26,  779,  641 

18,  781 

11,673,269 

87.5 

100.0 
99.8 
90.6 

100.0 
97.9 

100.0 
93.2 
97.0 
93.7 

100.0 
88.4 
98.6 

100.0 
97.4 

826,  494 

698,  564 

490,  330 

Animil  Indu'itrv 

1,583,646 

1,647,603 

7,842,862 

7,  671,  614 

Extension" Sei\  iri- 

Farm  Securilv  A.lininislralion 

Forest  Servile 

160,107,473 

7,711,536 

739,  912 

137,948,374 

7,432,464 

685,  179 

129,123,612 

6,907,110 

628,  515 

Soil  Conservation  Service...- - 

Weather  Bureau 

2,  464, 113 

2,309,509 

2, 187, 115 

725,000 

622,800 

Administrator  of  the  Unemployment  Census 

2,000,000 
17,  127 
365,497 
366,  540 
119,  636 
593,619,080 

1,891,617 
17,  127 
365,497 
365,  640 
119,530 
593,611,620 

94.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1,  777,  260 
17,  127 
365,  497 
326;  005 
119,530 
692,  612,  328 

88.9 
100.0 
100.0 

mo 
99.8 

2.000.000 

1,891,617 

1.  777,  260 

XT  S  Civil  Service  Commission 

12,075,949 

12.056,622 

99.8 

11,987,930 

99.3 

332,600 

328,426 

260,600 
10,794,078 

150,  157 
99,968 
19,  029 
75;  000 

677,  117 

258,  025 
10,777,833 

150,  167 
99,968 
19,029 
76,000 

676, 610 

99.0 
99.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.9 

229,  864 

10,738,716 

150,  157 

99,968 

675,  196 

88.2 
99.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99,7 

260,600 
72,000 

268,  025 
70,401 

229  864 

Industrial  Economics 

176,  150 
33,92.5,000 
16,884,200 
934,  592,  359 
11,000,000 

176,  169 
13,  200,  333 
16,  884,  200 
934,  224,  447 
10,  944,  963 

99.4 
38.9 
100.0 
100.0 
99.5 

174,  374 
13,  172,  439 
16,  884,  200 
934,  180,  693 
10,910,861 

99.0 

38.8 
100.0 
100.0 

U.  S.  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 

13,  925,  000 

2,  360,  538 

2,  325,  437 

General  Accounting  Office 

184,  224,  220 

167,  706,  886 

91.0 

144,931,064 

78  7 

26,491,188 

21,  481,  543 

16  804  35S 

70,  517 
2,  628,  818 
108,  694 
2,  186,  927 
30,827.424 
50,483,348 
66,652,000 
9,396 

210,  400 

1,134,930 

68,239 

971;  604 

24,  784, 742 

4,  087, 181 

70,617 
2.  603.  296 
108.  694 
2.181.301 
30.  237.  210 
43.  031.  457 
63.987,698 
9,396 

42.000 

956,918 
19,  399,  384 
3,909,598 

100.0 

100.0 
99.7 
98.1 
86.2 
96.0 

100.0 

20.0 
98.5 
73.8 
98.5 
78  3 
96.7 

70,517 

2.  546.  798 
108,  694 

2,178.840 
20.  168, 660 
40.300.861 
67.383.028 
9.396 

8.974 

1,  108,  925 

44,360 

898,  863 

16,  255.  077 

3.  848,  091 

100.0 
96.9 

100.0 
99.6 
65.4 
79.8 
86.1 

100.0 

4.3 
97.7 
66.0 
92.6 
6.5.6 
94.2 

378,  698 

359,  367 

323,  665 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

7,  922,  243 
9,  521,  342 
6.80.5.000 

7.478.832 
6,  906,  054 
5,  230.  197 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 

5,801,652 
2,516,408 

St   Elizabeths  Hospital 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions: 

210.  400 
325,  580 
47.880 
373.  300 

"  906," 745" 

42,000 
310,  119 

29,999 
358,882 

"    767,' 103 

301  138 

Temporary  Government  of  Virgin  Islands.... 

300,  870 

730  921 

;  made  by  the  P'SN'A  Housing  Division  c 


1  projects  transferred  to  thi 
(Concluded  i 


included  in  the  Housi 
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Table  XI. — Status  of  Funds  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,   1936,  and  1937,  by  Agencies — Concluded 

CVMl'LATITK  TBROrOH  JUNE  30,  1938 


era  Acts  of  1935, 1936,  and  1937  Combined 

ERA  Act  of  1937 

Agency 

AlU«itions 

OI>li>!Hlions 

Exiwndit 

ures 

Allocations 

ObUgations 

Percent 

otaUoca- 

tions 

Percent 
ol  alloca- 
tions 

Exiwn.lilure- 

a  015, 309 

$2,931,778 

97.3 

$2,814,976 

93.4 

$1,310,000 

$1,229,708 

Department  of  Labor 

33.797,130 

33,515,201 

99.2 

33,354.786 

98.7 

4.245.500 

4,012,611 

3.916.008 

30.955,001 

175.528 

1.969.500 

173,850 

523.251 

30,745,757 

175,528 

1,905,031 

172,103 

516,782 

99.3 
100.0 
96.7 
99.0 
98.8 

30,701.737 

175,528 

1,798,291 

169,758 

506,472 

looio 

91.3 
97.6 
96.8 

3.915,000 

3.739,636 

33a  500 

m-^s 

246.615 

713.383 
3.«6.0t2 
2.623,242 
•)S,30a8(B 

353.  Wl 

708,905 
3,355.899 
2.556.897 

''347.396 

99.4 
97.4 
97.5 
98.8 
98.4 

705,335 
3,322,931 
2.382,538 
46.359,492 

34a  519 

9S.9 
96.4 
90.8 
96.0 
96.5 

159,000 

7saooo 
100.000 

14,134.000 
129.500 

154,622 
694,233 
59,431 
13,563,477 
125,959 

152.065 

661.586 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Yards  and  Docks 

12,206,951 

Prison  Industries  Reorganization  Administration.... 

^119,082 

396,191. 391 

391. 449. 885 

99.6 

367.721.288 

92.8 

82.S.^1.9M 
313,339,437 

82.S5I.954 
311.594.931 

ICO.O 
99.4 

82.S51.954 
2^.866.334 

100.0 
90.9 

Kevolving  Fund  for  Purchase  of  Materials  and  Supplies 
Rural  Electrification  \dministration 

2.060.000 
lcl.484,574 

152.261 

B  861. 465 
15,449H61 

152.261 

42.0 
S9.8 

100.0 

861. 4M 
14.056,758 

152. 2M 

42.0 
90.8 

100.0 

2.000.000 
63.635 

2.344 

8  813,628 
28,484 

2,344 

843,628 
22,809 

Department  of  State:  International  Boundarj- Com- 

2,344 

95.0ea936 

M.  069. 066 

98.9 

92.579.464 

97.4 

18.632.022 

18,103,090 

16,808,273 

r  "^  Coast  Guard 

4. 811.900 
9,972.891 
771.521 
5.315.997 
74.178.627 

4.809.341 
9,721.328 
7,M.430 
5.337.265 
73.446.702 

97!  5 

97.8 
99.8 
99.0 

4.766.943 
9.667.467 
744. 110 
5.27Z971 
72.127.913 

99.1 
%.9 
96.5 
98.6 
97.2 

Internal  Revenue  c _ 

SSSJ.?^^:::::::::::::;::::::::::::; 

90,000 

316,  713 

16.800.000 

315.275 
16.315.514 

l,355.i>63 
79.621 

^.30.^S64 

1.727.160 

74.9 

1.468.249 

63.7 

1.078.678 

.=100.306 

241.547 

226,927.659 

224.  246.  840 

98.8 

208,825,0!M 

92.0 

53.282.949 

50.834.222 

163,579,306 
3,193,2.W 
58,017,846 
2,107,252 

161,995,933 
3,191.012 
57.137,240 
1,922.655 

99.0 
99.9 
98.4 
91.2 

1.«,961,414 
3, 189.  236 
49.899.,W8 
1.774.936 

91.1 
99.9 
86.0 
81.2 

23,618,615 

22.165,400 

16,438,221 

29,346.809 
317.  525 

^glil 

'   64.765 

4,834,974.053 

4. 813. 523. 035 

99.6 

4. 683. 73a  216 

%.9 

1..W.385.285 

1.537.024.820 

4.480,934.072 
15i.'i02.371 
198.537.610 

4.461.117.174 
154.?™.  651 
197.626.210 

99.6 
99:5 

4.336.201.262 
1.^310.901 
195.215.083 

%.8 
97.9 
9S.3 

1.441.16.8.964 
52.791.321 
63.425,000 

1.122.196.636 
52.123.413 
62,  701,  771 

1.299.165.052 

49, 658. 243 

B||is&ir^^:i^^"^«°"-'-^"-^ 

;ion  on  projects  transferred  to  the  V.  S.  Housing  Authority  ate  included  in  the  Housing  Division  item, 
tus  of  funds  and  analyses  of  expenditures  under  the  ERA  Ads  of  193,%  1936,  and  1937.  as  of  June  30.  193S 

Iti;i-oHT  OS   l'It<i(;i{KSS  Of  TIIK  WI'A   I'lt*  KJI'.A.M 

Table  \II. —  SxATt-.s  of  Funds  ok  All  Agencieb  under  the  ERA  Acts  or  193o,  193C,  and  HW7,  bv  States 
CrMrtATTi  E  THEoroa  Juke  30, 1938 
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Arkansas.. 
California 
Colorado. . 


ronnrftinjt 

lX>laware 

District  of  Columbia. 


Kentucky 

Txmisiana 

Xtaine 

Marjiand.. 
Massachus*ti 

Michi^D 

Minnc-eota... 
Mississippi... 

Slontana 


Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Uamjjshire. 


New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Otio._ 

Oklahoma 

Oreson 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Teias.-.. 

Utah 

Vermont. 


Total  distributed  by  Territories... 


Alaska 

Hawaii 

Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Puerto  Pico... 

Virgin  Islands 


Not  distributed  by  States  cr 


t8.5S3.683.922 


Si.m>.sm.m2 


201.754,057 
8».448,H43  I 
119, 105,428  ' 

118. 849,529 
1113,447,348  ; 
45,064.783 
82,254,538 
336.947,067 


196.019,98« 
102,035,259 
221,135,418 
88,370,815 

97,145,454 
16,672,965 
27,764,243 
271,4."il,500 
58, 636, 141 

1.128,681,377 
101,191,018 
79,993,843 
482.596,699 
153,068,130 

78,446,765 
727,325,092 
36, 571. 097 
85,102.958 
86,005,492 

149.441.648 
252.002.970 
49, 508, 875 
23,747,961 
95,  755,  703 


8,333.524.018 


8. 074, 647. 499 


3,340,591.655 


16.  760. 109 

700.000 

71.645,947 

2.108,086  I 


77.716.292 
10.323.323 

175.194.354 
98,157.114 

116,044,054 

52,7.W,!i35 
499,284,854 
201,758,904 

89, 429, 936 
118,954,888 

118,315,146 
103, 233, 756 
44.787.fl«2 
81.644,645 
336,237,731 

276,699,042 
195.388,340 
101,744,560 
221. 063,  678 
97,115,273 

96,690,057 
16,676.035 
27.710.579 
270.953,551 
58,541,529 

,125.242.869 
100.812.208 
79.706.000 
481.431,778 
152,048,331 


49,346.928 
23,630,289 
95,135,696 

154,036.873 
118,129,680 
210,856,683 
35,115.838 


75,921,334 

9,677,907 

152,372,127 


115,171,810 
99,933,053 
43, 790, 924 
76.286.256 

328,002,265 

265,237,659 
190.853,541 

97,459,869 
209, 102, 149 

94,866,920 

94.299.916 
16.363.883 
27.138.973 
2«2.647,0:S9 


1,096,202,888 
96,599,910 
77,990,507 
4«S,391,29« 
148, 997, 912 

76,101,032 
709,909,034 
35,438,077 


105,460,682 
238,159,065 
48,449,867 
23,158,097 
92,162,678 

150,085,489 
114,281.183 
206,259,667 
33,976.854 


45. 413, 631 
30,218,058 
45,373,374 
202,439,632 


52,942.887 
43.818.313 
51,696,614 


72, 153, 159 
32,837.317 
44,279.766 

44,471.482 

44.738.496 
22,102.298 
32.111.884 
127,525,799 


9,635,214 
11,247,4.55 
93,969.133 
31,288,461 

460,951,753 
46, 312, 233 
23,259,822 

178.777,146 


33,410,094 
277, 742, 508 
11,533,681 
a'i.868,979 
25,347,154 

48,574,534 
115,174,542 
24.018,396 


39,337,860 
15.793,641 
32,624.836 
155,332.894 
31,662,017 

24, 565, 537 
3,133,291 
58,734.9113 
30.485,951 
32,499,635 

15.401.195 
199.748.381 
72.051,364 
32,906,585 
46, 434, 756 


30,864.344 
13.538.872 
28.921.203 
115,953,272 

81,381.924 
64.452,972 
34,  .151, 683 
79,601.021 
30,579,025 

33.785,607 
4,521.483 
9.604.538 

94,908,022 

16,907,848 


26,000,703 
247,841,396 
12,893,046 
27,030,615 
36,430,024 

33,037.386 
71,635,880 
14,517,379 
5.661,001 
27,505,195 


9, 373, 427 
126,959,759 
52,193.413 
21.2e2.12f) 
25,804,205 

29,731,773 


26,663.028 
2,207,186 
6.286.980 

73,789,884 


1*4.325,130 
11,009,350 
19,1«6,000 
23,295,989 

23,848,562 
51,348,643 
9.914.092 
3.719.536 


35.148,554 
24,721,879 
48.415,739 
8,266,924 


31883,584  |  19,568,328 


5,980,777 

242,823 

22,431,093 

607,381 


1.596.308 

6,121,627 

455,938 

24,010.582 


470,300 

4.174.922 

1,238 

14,463,874 

457,994 


^■urce:  r.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  the  status  offunds  and  analyses  of  eipendituresimder  the  ERJ 


.af  of  June  30,  ]9iS. 
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WOKK.S   I-ltOCKKSS   AI  >MlXIS'lItATI(  )X 

Table  XIII. — Status  op  WPA  Funds  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and   1937,  nv  States 
Cumulative  through  June  30,  1938 


Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

State 

Total 

Years  ending 
June  30,  1935 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1937 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1938 

d  tot  1 

$4,834,974,053 

$4,813,623,036 

$4,683,730,246 

$1,305,802,580 

$1,899,069,166 

$1  478  858  500 

4,797,184,043 

4,790,112,362 

4.  680,  764,  268 

1,306,802,580 

1,898,226,080 

1,  476,  735,  608 

49, 132,  674 
17,978,6.52 

42.  476,  073 
2.53,616,117 

65,  370, 162 

60.  979,  763 
4.  973,  933 
41.327,861 
47,  103,  586 
54,  266,  836 

16,  305,  985 
335.090.517 
145,  260.  872 
47,  997,  569 
64,328.873 

65,872,661 
66,980,066 
1,5,374,832 
29,  695,  688 
221,986,104 

173,504.803 
113,925,382 

37,618,921 
132,  969,  197 

32,696,938 

43,  245,  614 
4,  340,  877 

14,  513,  392 
188,318,361 
19,  206,  375 

809,  929,  208 
38,925,908 
31,082.439 

3.30.  014,  684 
83,284,344 

34,634,627 
512,412,386 
25,019,4.S3 
35, 120,  866 
36,584,092 

46,  689,  718 
106,  695,  100 
21,270,993 
7, 152,  798 
35;750;427 

68,  661,  344 

69,  447,  195 
120,413,439 

8,  162,  820 

49,080,489 
17.  948,  264 

42,  522.  991 
253,  664,  350 

65.488,966 

50,898,124 
4,  906,  319 
41.  073,  069 
47,001,434 
64.212,414 

16,  237,  762 
333,68.6,619 
145,  476,  707 
48,  103.  163 
64,  340,  016 

66,  761,  706 
56,956,222 
1,5, 326.  ,534 
29,671.741 
222. 102,  937 

172,763,965 
11.3,616,560 
37,  631,  067 

32:  834;  229 

43,  145,  965 
4,  356,  604 

14,  485.  359 
188,037,352 
19,  195,  920 

808,  652,  912 
38,930,660 
30.  927.  275 

330.  244,  868 
82,  584,  397 

34,  695,  366 
,511,792,768 
24,  863,  648 
34,982,166 
36,348,988 

46,  671,  869 
105,  688.  662 
21.  236,  610 

7,  093,  503 
35.359,022 

68,  677,  158 

69.  906,  784 
120,236,872 

8,  122,  206 

48,026,591 
17,418,235 
41,594,948 
249,  548,  633 
54,  259,  076 

49,971,006 
4,  817,  945 
40,117,081 
4.5,806,854 
62,  263,  740 

15,798,467 
324,  726,  068 
141,213,929 
46,  554,  700 
62,  731,  852 

63,915,661 
65,  969, 133 
15,096,778 
29,157,223 
218,  657,  170 

165,  900,  943 
111,109,731 

36,  702,  722 
129,260,905 

31,613,032 

41,  924,  951 
4,  239,  481 
14,  284,  276 
183,  872,  629 
18,  790,  819 

796,480,020 
37,89.5,3.53 
.30,  312,  369 

320,  135,  716 
80,754,241 

33,971,133 
f,04,205,914 
24,  424,  886 
34,  139,  091 
35,726,481 

4,5,046,,WI 
99,  746,  747 
20,  ,846,  606 
6,  9,58,  669 
34,  747,  242 

67,171,860 

68,611,852 

117,263,096 

7,992,896 

14,  553,  772 
4,  983,  926 

11,822,860 
72,806,463 
17,  115,  380 

13,  989, 944 
i;45i:835 
10,343,568 

12,  782,  628 

15,  720,  977 

4,673,760 
83,862,384 
41,  783,  476 
11,97,5,707 
16,820,351 

14,463,311 

16,  630,  940 
4,481,414 
9,122,062 

54,997,407 

45,211,700 
31,201,184 

9,  540,  799 
31,  906;  154 

7,436,287 

9,347,831 
1, 132,  672 
3,  387, 102 
46, 126,  641 
6,  268,  317 

268,182,376 
11,199,930 
,5,  101,  885 
89,  8,57,  232 
22,  793,  243 

9,048,395 
130,  609,  099 
6,  701,  879 
8,  8,59,  921 
,5,762,694 

13,  851,  490 
29,  807,  733 

6,  ,526,  922 
2,  014,  280 
10,  733,  456 

17,  143,  220 
19,  237,  495 
32,087,840 

2,  644,  669 

18,850,567 
6,  732,  083 
16;540;629 
103,346,498 
21,321,166 

19,385,670 
1  734,515 
16;  732;  483 
17,097,084 
20,  607,  594 

5,  721,  670 
130,642,640 

53,716,017 
18,  620,  680 

27,  888,  660 

26,747,602 
22,  118,  441 

6,  680,  694 
12,570,110 
93,315,532 

59,824,090 
43,  613, 128 
16,  516,  881 
64,838,412 
12,929,022 

1;  627!  305 
6,250,099 
76,867,022 
7,672,630 

321,432,061 
14,620,166 
16,  266,  591 

120,  643,  472 
34,647,647 

13,621,167 
214,  565,  158 
8,765,128 
13,  761, 813 
19,284,459 

18,  846,  426 
39,464,817 

7,  717,  903 
2,677,378 

13,332,416 

25, 135,  616 

28,  580,  715 
47,043,374 

3,  176, 167 

Arizona 

5'  702'  226 

Arkansas 

California 

73,396,682 

Connecticut 

16  595  392 

1;  63?;  695 

15  935, 169 

Idaho 

5  403  137 

Illinois 

16,058,313 
19  022  841 

Kentucky 

22,704,838 

Maryland 

7, 466, 051 

60,  865,  153 
36,395,419 

Minnesota 

11  645  042 

Missouri''' 

Nebraska 

15  940, 127 

Nevada 

1  479  504 

New  Mexico 

5,  949,  872 

New  York 

215  865  584 

Ohio 

109,  635, 012 

Oklalioiiin 

23  313  351 

Rhode  Island 

8  957,878 

11  517  357 

Texas 

30, 474, 197 

6  601  781 

Washington 

24, 893, 014 

West  Virginia 

20  793  642 

Total  distributed  by  Territories 

4,902,340 

4,  777,  981 

4,723,800 

2,  615,  151 

2, 108, 649 

25,337 

4,  796.  266 

76.  716 

4.021 

24,710 

4,676,623 

72,627 

4,021 

24,710 

4,  624,  756 

70,319 

4,015 

4,423 

2,  574,  497 

32,238 

3,993 

2,060;259 

Puerto  Rico"  

38, 081 

-45,  834 

-1,757,822 

-1,772,066 

32,887,670 

18,  678,  626 

Source;  V.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  the  status  of  (unds  and  analyses  of  expenditures  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937,  as  of  June  30,  1938. 
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Table  XIV.-Kxpenditures  on  WPA  Projects,  by  Types  of  Projects,  by  Sources  of  Funds,  and  by  f)BJEc 

Cumulative  through  Mar(h  31.  1938 
ubject  to  Revisfon] 
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)F  Kxpenditure 


Tyjie  of  Project 

Total 

Federal  Funds 

Sponsors-  Funds 

Labor 

Nonlabor 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Total 

$4,548,519,312 

100.0 

$3,  865, 100,  287 

8.5.0 

*  $68.3,419,025 

15.0 

$3,468,509,018 

76.3 

$1,080,010,294 

23.7 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

1,612,971,176 

35.5 

1,313.764,712 

81.4 

299,206,464 

18.6 

1, 153,  744,  436 

71.T 

4.59,  226,  740 

28.  S 

Farm-to-market  and  other  second- 

627,  421,  629 
406,399,010 
679, 150,  537 

11.6 
9.0 
14.9 

406,801,112 

77.1 
83.6 
83.5 

120,  620,  617 
66,716,876 
111,869,072 

22.9 
16.4 
16.5 

360,  162,  978 
289.252.332 
.504.329,126 

68.3 
71.2 
74.3 

167,258,661 
117,146,678 
174,821,411 

Streets  and  alleys 

31.7 

26.7 

509,348,872 

11.2 

407,  890, 193 

80.1 

101,  458,  679 

19.9 

370,786,860 

72  8 

138,5>i2,012 

27:2 

Educational... 

Other 

172,  935,  239 
336,413,633 

487,240.132 

3.8 
7.4 

132,  040,  635 
275,  849.  568 

76.4 
82  0 

40,894,604 
60,  664,  076 

23.6 
18.0 

122,266,896 
248,  519,  964 

70.7 
73.9 

50,668,343 
87,893:669 

29.3 
26.1 

Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities.. 

10.7 

438,115,614 

89.9 

49,124,518 

10.1 

381,124,417 

78.2 

106,115,715 

21.8 

Other 

225,  425,  773 
261,814,359 

5.0 
5.7 

198, 125,  984 
239,989,630 

87.9 
91.7 

27,  299,  789 
21,824,729 

'U 

179,663,000 
201,461,417 

79.7 
76.9 

46,  762,  773 
60,352,942 

20  3 

23.1 

200,499,523 

4.4 

178,581,533 

89.1 

21,  917,  990 

10.9 

156,853,382 

78.2 

43,  646, 141 

21.8 

Flood  control.. 

Other.. 

88,  696,  646 
111,802,877 

2.0 
2.4 

80,  426,  607 
98,164,926 

90.7 
87.8 

8,  270,  039 
13,647,961 

9.3 
12.2 

70,831,762 
86,021.620 

79.9 
76.9 

17,864.884 
25,  781,  267 

23.1 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

450, 166,  605 

9.9 

368,797,019 

81.9 

81,369,686 

18.1 

329,369,290 

73.2 

120,807,315 

26.8 

Sewer  systems 

Other ;:.;:; 

295,799,929 
154,  366,  676 

117,977,488 

6.5 
3.4 

264,401,443 
114, 396,  5!  6 

86.0 
74.1 

41,398,486 
39,971,100 

14.0 
2,1.9 

227,906,610 
101,  453,  680 

77.0 
66.7 

67,894,319 
52,  912,  996 

2J.0 
34.3 

2.6 

99,  339,  967 

84.2 

18,  637,  521 

1,5.8 

73,  630.  027 

62.4 

44,347,461 

37:6 

other " 

93,434,085 
24,543,403 

589,  545,  589 

2.1 
0,5 

79,218,784 
20,  121,  183 

84.8 
82.0 

14,215,301 
4,  422,  220 

16.2 
18.0 

55.924.674 
17,705:363 

69.9 
72.1 

37,509,411 
6,838,050 

40.  1 

27.9 

13.0 

631,806.985 

90.2 

67,738,604 

9.8 

629,633,211 

89  8 

69,912,378 

10.2 

Professional,  clerical,  and  service'' 

103,  260,  439 
403,514,609 
82,780,541 

2  3 

8.9 
1.8 

93, 170,  191 
368,088,001 
70:548:793 

90.2 
91.2 

10,080,248 
36,  426,  608 
12.231:748 

9  8 
8.8 
14.8 

90,  839,  106 
366,705,128 
72,088,977 

88.0 
90.9 

12,411,333 
36,809.481 
10.691,564 

12.0 

12.9 

Sewing  and  other  goods 

406,627,308 

8.9 

383.025,002 

94.2 

A  502. 306 

6.8 

338,644,242 

83.3 

67,883,066 

16.7 

Other.::::::::::;:;::::::;:;:;::: 

339,  514,  642 
67,  012,  666 

7.4 
1.6 

324,597,495 
68,  427,  507 

96.6 
87.2 

14,917.147 
8,  .685,  159 

4.4 

12  8 

283,  287,  253 
65,  356,  989 

83.4 
82  6 

66,227,389 
11.655,677 

16.6 
17.4 

Sanitation  and  health 

106,  454,  329 
68,788,290 

2  3 

1.5 

i:fo3^:^^^ 

80.9            20,178,757 
86.0            10,284,600 

19  1              82.037.209 
15.0             62,695.944 

77.  8^ 
76.6 

23,  417, 120 
16,  092,  346 

222 
23.4 

■^  Excludes  land  purchases  of  $1,202,S 
Source:  WPA  State  office  reports. 
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Table  XV. — Expenditures  of  Federal  and  Sponsors'  Funds  on  WPA  Projects,  by  States  and  : 

Cumulative  through  March  31, 1938 
[Subject  to  Eevision] 


Total 

Highways,  Roads,  and 
Streets 

Public  Buildings 

reational  Facilities 

Conservation 

Sewer  Systems  and 
Other  Utilities 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

$4,548,619,312 

$1,612,971,176 

36.5 

$609,348,872 

11.2 

.$487,  240,  132 

10.7 

$200, 499,  .523 

4.4 

$450.  166,  605 

9.9 

48,  562,  121 
19,383,274 
38,  633,  099 
251,  172,  695 
55,  456,  770 

61,083,547 
4,098,246 
18:636:200 
43,  632,  101 
49,497,357 

16,831,364 
322,398,452 
136,  620,  927 
48,446,935 
64, 173,  319 

61,507,037 
55,544,796 
13  864,261 
28,290,003 
211,803,677 

157,  994,  636 
108,661,674 

.38, 126,  767 
122,168,917 

28,179,068 

42,739,333 
4,  687,  540 
14,  320,  137 
180,133,841 
17,623,657 

772,  322, 136 
36,  682,  306 
29,528,083 

298,701.642 
82,  330,  282 

33,595,675 
473,024,435 
24,333,076 
32,  609,  944 
33,496,129 

.52,778,084 
104, 195,  450 
22,279,002 
7,333,482 
33,510,090 

63,000,788 

66,026,296 

114,396,805 

8,840,163 

20,861 

5,460,837 

4,015 

19,  999,  652 
8,324,253 
19,  304, 901 

39,  248,  203 
20,140,604 

16,  602,  164 
418,  398 

3,  344,  754 
13,896,686 
13,587,007 

4,  393,  244 
126,857,099 

62,407,780 
22,107,314 
24,759,823 

34,011,655 
15,553,345 
6,369,257 
9,147.643 
49,733,264 

70,977,832 
37,966,330 
14,687,863 
48,460,834 
11,117,981 

18,86,5,094 
1,071,668 
3,841,092 

58, 145,  344 
.5,890,509 

164,419,021 

7,828,879 

12,  669,  205 

127,915,589 

40,  750,  547 

13,098,620 

268,447,984 

6,187.372 

6,660,040 

16,273,720 

25,88,6,762 
42,  138,  165 
4,  908,  878 
3,324,463 
8,342,618 

19,  627,  270 
401622;  217 
27,016,403 
2,771,972 

41.2 
42.9 
60.0 
15.6 

32.6 
10.2 
17.9 
31.9 
27.4 

26.1 
39.3 
46.7 
45.6 
38.6 

66.3 
28.0 
46.0 
32.3 

44.9 
34.9 
38.3 
39.7 

22:9 
26.8 
32.3 

20.0 
21.3 
42.8 
42.8 
'.9.6 

39.0 
56.8 
25.4 
20.6 
48.6 

49.0 
40.4 
22.0 
45.3 
24.9 

31.0 
61.6 
23.6 
31.4 

6,904.120 

3.  938,  970 
5,841,168 

26,291,681 
5,209,608 

6,056,230 

300,673 

1,  745,  072 

6.981,112 

7,  180,  702 

1,  528,  748 
23,  170.  509 
14, 163,  025 

2:706:769 

4,  563,  380 

8,  370,  308 
8,  731,  164 

466,  438 
4,  342,  658 
27,  512,  533 

14.46,\006 
16.363.012 
4,  764.  910 

"2:^1:^7 

2,968,892 

22,899.072 
4,489,637 

128,903,972 
6,  198,  727 
3, 126,  131 
28, 180. 681 
12,173,856 

1,  668,  644 
31,396,628 
2,673.416 
6,088,348 
2,266,660 

.3,759,312 

8.  409.  710 

3.822.297 

333.  109 

3,  116,  487 

4,  524,  618 
4,139,281 

13,170,441 
776,966 

14.2 
20.3 
15.1 
10.5 
9.5 

11.9 
7.3 
9.3 
16.0 
14.5 

9.1 
7.2 
10.4 
5.6 

13.6 
15.7 
3.3 
16.4 
13.0 

9.2 
1.5.1 
12.5 
8.1 
8.1 

6.9 
5.7 
4.9 
12.7 
26.5 

16.7 
14.2 
10.6 
9.4 
14.8 

5.0 
6.6 
11.  0 
18.7 
6.7 

7.1 

S.  1 

4:5 
9.3 

7.2 

115 
8.8 

1,609,300 
840,  748 
1,  950, 134 
24,879,477 
2,992,612 

5,312,945 
441  303 
1,  114,  609 
2, 199,  186 
1,513,510 

650.286 
61,543,611 
13, 106,  696 
4:344337 
7,476,881 

1,  360,  679 
11,366,884 

887,901 

2,  420,  059 
13,751,858 

9.  320,  751 

13.  925,  568 

774,  179 

6,  783,  622 
2,051,760 

2,  971,  865 
864,  360 
1,651.443 
25.  283.  374 
1,  273,  879 

158,904,461 
2,118,347 

1,  731,  669 
30,  406,  673 

2,326.301 

2,  468,  229 
29,  300,  683 

3,  353,  614 
1,019,024 

938,  619 

1, 745, 190 
.<  308;  069 
1,179,346 
259,078 
1,  767,  069 

7,  506,  624 

20,246:970 
676:866 

3.3 
4.3 
,6.0 
9.9 

5.4 

10.4 
10.8 
6.1 
.6.0 
3.0 

3.9 
16.0 
9.6 
9.0 
11.6 

2.2 
20.6 

tt 
6.5 

5.9 
12.8 
2.0 
,5.6 
7.3 

7.0 

18.4 
11.6 
14.0 
7.2 

20.6 
6.8 
6.9 

10.2 
2.8 

7.3 
6.2 
13.8 
3.1 
2.8 

3.3 

tl 
3.5 
.5.3 

11.9 
1.4 

17.7 
7.7 

491,  108 

422,  791 

1,  672,  854 

13,  286,  199 

5,698,466 

1,  597,  669 
176,  387 
76,  384 

1.  170, 168 
333,044 

4.  526. 351 
10,619,809 
13,636,364 
3,  265,  684 
9,800,617 

442,  659 

1,  648,  494 

343, 174 

491,291 

7, 146,  642 

8,  713,  608 
4:141:577 

692,  728 
11.203,206 
3,  335,  278 

1.  496.  332 
447,715 
237,  760 

6.  236.  109 
1.4,57,133 

12,917.779 
734.367 

3,  550,  663 
13,310,064 

5,029,075 

3, 127,  337 

17,  282,  226 

141,966 

404.  763 

4.  637,  682 

434,  297 

3,838,701 

1,780,130 

48,  666 

322.  961 

7.  014.  113 
802.331 

9.  205,  799 
876,706 

1.0 
2.2 
4.3 
5.3 
10.3 

3.1 
4.3 
0.4 
2.7 
0.7 

26.9 
3.3 

10.0 
6.7 

16.3 

2:8 
2.6 
1.7 
3.4 

6.6 
3.8 
1.8 
9.2 
11.8 

3.5 
9.6 

1.7 
3.5 
8.3 

1.7 
2.0 
12.0 
4.6 
6.1 

9.3 
3.7 
0.6 
1.2 
13.8 

0.8 
3.7 
8.0 
0.7 
1.0 

11.1 
1.2 
8.0 
9.9 

5,059,248 

'612:416 

637,  779 

38,672,212 

3,951,242 

7,684,867 
658,711 
2,353.711 
3:766:388 
6,  789,  573 

1,  575,  623 
30,828.082 

7,659,348 
6,  579, 1.58 

2,  744,  514 

3,706,708 
4,00.6,614 
1,  692,  318 
6,486,164 
24;88i;236 

25,  616,  041 
7,706,897 
.1,070,422 
10,846,017 
1,697,118 

4,435,946 
198,  182 

3,  187,  060 
20,  .523,  457 

796,  253 

91,965,850 

34,141,468 
4,570,237 

1,677,927 
31,121,655 
4,277,927 
1,  122,  934 
i:62i:882 

1,  392,  952 
6,  220,  791 
2:668:813 
1,014,375 
2,465,425 

7,159,386 

2,873,562 

17,018,386 

630,  744 

10.4 

1.4 

15.4 

Connecticut 

15.0 

16.1 

Florida 

9.4 

Indiana 

11.5 

4.3 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

6.0 
7.2 

12.2 

Massachusetts 

16.1 

Minnesota  »_. 

Mississippi 

2.8 

8.9 

6.0 

Nevada 

4.2 

11.3 

^Zl^^^^n;.^::::::::-: 

11.9 
7.0 

Oiiio 

11.4 

Oklahoma 

6.5 

Pennsylvania- 

Rhode  Inland 

6.6 
17.6 

3.5 

4.9 

2.6 

Texas^** 

6.0 

13.8 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

14.9 

Wyoming 

6.0 

Hawaii 

3,062,108 

66.2 

466,  729 

8.6 

409.  313 

7.5 

334,619 

6.1 

143,690 

2.6 

Partly  estimated. 
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Table  XV. — Expenditures  or  Federal  and  Sponsors'  Funds  on  WPA  Projects,  bv  States  and  by  Major  Types  op  Projects- 

Coiicluded 

Cumulative  through  March  31,  1938 

[Subject  to  Revision] 


°^.™1°"""         Sanitation  and  Health 


Miscellaneous 


Arkansas-. 
California 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  ■ 

Florida 

Georgia 


Illinois.. 
Indiana. 


Kentucky. 
Ivousiana. . 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota  ^ 
Mississippi. 


New  York  *... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. - 


Texas  A.. 

Utah 

Vermont. 


-Alaska 

Hawaii 

Virgin  Islands 


A  Partly  estimated. 

B  Excludes  sponsors'  expenditures  of  $1.202,S 
c  Data  are  based  on  preliminary  reports. 
Source:  WPA  State  office  reports. 


238,763 

221,  398 

12,  435,  105 

979,  878 


150.681 
2.  810,  240 

1,  786,  408 

341,  082 
4,  613,  646 

2,  304,  399 


180,615 
614, 860 

1,136,753 
685,511 

4,  517,  093 


767,  944 
,  507,  443 
220,  382 


3,  983, 104 

1,  085,  362 

1,  567,  437 

224,  660 

593,  681 


3.  437,  352 
52,  990,  967 

5,  942,  066 

7,  473,  717 

700,  212 

7,  22.3,  731 

5,815,660 

6,  574,  401 


14,  939,  241 
14,  547,  505 

6.  595,  956 

7,  639,  572 


3,  664,  301 
38,  842,  970 
2.  386,  974 
.6.  738,  294 


3.  902.  687 
12,  566,  523 
2,  608,  404 
1,029,287 
6,  936,  468 


5,  631, 416 

1,  724,  642 
3,  501,  994 

38,471,463 
8,  654,  730 

2,679,806 
840,  561 

2,  428,  613 
5,  463,  461 


.5,  563,  259 

3,  766.  871 
1.  678.  031 

1.  866,  442 
36,  122,  629 

6.  255,  377 
9.  356,  342 
4.677,680 
19.206,605 
3,685,429 

4.  4.33.  916 
530.  834 

2.  304.  4-10 
12,  394,  769 

1,  127,  030 

31,  798, 983 


1,  682,  660 
1.  040,  369 
6,  042, 124 


2,061,776 

692,  301 

1,807,805 

1,617,090 


62, 952 

14,  136 

2.  378,  404 


7,  740, 190 

3,  669. 894 
1,248,228 

4,  983,  712 
4,  479,  496 

748,  996 
6.  216.  351 
1.350,821 
3.  667,  904 


617,  278 

5,  239,  776 

733,959 

299,433 


977,  788 

437,  340 

357,  714 

3,  280, 308 

1.286,876 


403,  702 
,  469,  891 

376,  592 


,  018,  524 
486,  796 
372,  703 

,  873.  289 


427,948 
,  094,  722 
74.5, 178 


69,506 
,  889,  611 

,  666,  202 
708,338 
866,536 
308,  579 


)  for  land  purchases. 
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Table  XVI. — Expenditures  ox  WPA  Proje(t.s,  by  States,  by  Sources  of  Funds,  and  by  Objects  of  Expenditure 

Cumulative  Through  March  31,  1938 
[Subject  to  Revision] 


Total 

Federal  Funds 

Sponsors'  Funds 

Labor 

Nonlabor 

State 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 

of  total 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

of  total 

$4,648,619,312 

100.0 

$3,865,100,287 

85.0 

$683,419,025 

15.0 

$3,468,509,018 

76.3 

$1. 080, 010, 294 

23.7 

Alabama 

48,  ,562, 121 
19,  383,  274 
38,633,099 

251,172.695 
55,  456,  770 

51,083.547 
4.098.246 
18,  635,  200 
43.632.101 

49.  497.  357 

16.831.364 
322.  398.  452 
136,  620.  927 
48,  446,  935 
64,  173,  319 

61.  607.  037 
55,  544.  796 
13,854.261 
28.290.003 
211,803.677 

157.  994,  636 
108.  661,  674 
38,  125.  767 
122,168.917 

42.  739.  333 

4.  687,  640 
14,  320,  137 

180.  133,  841 
17,  623,  657 

772,  322, 136 
36,  682,  306 

298;70i;642 
82,  330,  282 

33,  595,  675 
473,024,435 
24,333,076 
32,  509,  944 
33,496,129 

52,778,084 
104, 195,  450 
22.  279,  002 
7,333,482 
33,610,090 

63,000,788 

66,026,296 

114,396,805 

8.  840, 153 

20,  861 

5,  450.  837 

4,015 

1.1 
0.4 
0.8 
5.6 
1.2 

1.1 
0  1 
0.4 
1.0 
1.1 

0.4 

3!o 

1^4 

1.4 

0^3 
0.6 
4.7 

3.5 
2.4 
0  8 

5:6 

0.9 
0.1 
0.3 
4.0 
0.4 

17.0 
0.8 
0.6 
6.6 
1.8 

0  7 
10  4 
0  5 
0,7 
0.7 

1.2 
2.3 
0.5 
0.2 
0.7 

1.4 
1.5 
2.5 
0.2 

0.1 

38,560,616 
14,301,067 
31,  678,  567 
213,496,479 
45,376,659 

41,812,987 
3,701,065 
17,  126,  696 
35,511,645 
40,216,067 

12,088,581 
268.569,466 
117,168.848 
37.  350,  555 
51,  288,  644 

48.  761,  469 
46,  408,  916 
11,2.54.846 
24,  552,  600 
185,047,780 

127.968,340 
91.  950,  676 
28,  907,  362 

105,  644,  303 

23,  972,  667 

33,  163,  740 
3,  464,  915 

11,616,003 
1.54,  376,  847 
14,  710,  173 

697,396.626 
28,370,876 

24,  337,  485 
2.59,690,228 

64,  288,  718 

27.  738,  045 
429,472,777 

19,963,287 

25,  523,  937 

28.  626.  138 

34,  756.  345 
79,460,617 
16.  793,  973 

6,  625,  317 
26,909,444 

53,998,595 
66,830.599 
95,071,458 
6,  353,  143 

20,861 
3.921.344 

79.4 
73.8 
82.0 
85.0 
81.8 

81.9 
90.3 
91.9 
81.4 
81.2 

71.8 

86:8 
77.1 
79.9 

79.3 
83.6 
81.2 
86.8 
87.4 

81.0 
84.6 
76.8 
86.5 
85.1 

77.6 
73.7 
81.1 

85.7 

90.3 
77.3 

1? 

82.6 

^0 
78.5 

65.9 
76.3 
75.4 
75.3 
80.3 

86.7 
86.1 
83.1 
71.9 

100.0 
71.9 
lOOO 

10,001,505 

5,  082,  207 

6,  954,  532 
37,  676,  216 
10,081,111 

9.  270,  560 

397. 181 

1.508,604 

8,  120,  456 

9,  281,  290 

53:828:996 
19,  352,  079 
11,096,380 
12,884,675 

12,  746.  568 
9,  136.  880 

2,  599.  415 

3,  737.  403 
26,766,897 

30,026,296 
B 16,  710,  998 
9,218,416 
16,  624,  614 
4,206,391 

9,  675,  593 

1.  232,  625 

2.  704.  134 
25.  756.  994 

2.  913.  484 

74,925,510 
8.311,430 
5.  190.  598 
39.011,414 
18,041,564 

5,857,630 
43,  651,  668 
4,"  369!  789 
6.986,007 
4,869,991 

18.  021,  739 
24,  726,  833 

5.  485.  029 
1.808,165 
6,600,646 

9,002,193 
9,  196,  697 

19.  326,  347 
2,487,010 

18.0 
16.0 
18.2 

18.1 
9.7 
8.1 
18.6 
18.8 

28.2 
16.7 
14.2 
22.9 

20.7 
16.4 
18.8 
13.2 
12.6 

19.0 
15.4 
24.2 
13.5 
14.9 

22.4 
26.3 
18.9 
14.3 
16.6 

9.7 
22.7 
17.6 
13.1 
21.9 

17.4 

21.5 
14.5 

34.1 
23.7 
24.6 
24.7 
19.7 

14.3 
13.9 
16.9 
28.1 

32,139,749 
13,830.706 
26,  140,  612 
196,376,068 
40: 871!  208 

38.774,660 
3,427.052 
15,018,939 
29,908,696 
33,842,076 

11,204,605 
246,463,692 
106,  144,  115 
34,  632,  073 
43,  947,  193 

41,878,047 
40,  426.  826 

2b:  208:  749 
174.  740,  706 

117,409,739 
83,  644,  422 

23,  216.  144 
94,  115,  196 
21,  846,  693 

29.863,374 
3.  220,  096 
10,871,108 
142,097,050 
11,993,632 

609,075,031 

24,  500,  827 
21,  253,  795 

236,903,268 
63,009,094 

25,  437,  425 
388,564,065 

30,  205.  786 
22,476,081 
24,438,810 

32,  768,  399 
69,083,380 
15,  390.  327 

5,  606,  608 
24,294,756 

51.033.001 
49,332.989 
88.  640,  481 

6,  931,  406 

10,  208 

3.  624.  823 

3.496 

66.2 
71.4 
67.7 
78.2 
73.7 

76.9 
83.6 
80.6 
68.6 
68.4 

66.6 
76.4 
77.0 
71.6 
68.6 

68.1 
72.8 
70.7 
71.4 

74.3 
77.0 
60  9 
77.0 

69  9 
68.7 
76.9 
78.9 
68.1 

78.9 
66.8 
72.0 
79.3 
64.4 

75.7 
82.1 
83.0 

73:0 

62.1 
66.3 
69.1 
76.5 
72.5 

81.0 
74.7 
77.4 
67.1 

49  0 
66.5 
87.1 

16,422,372 
6,552,568 
12,492,587 
54,  796,  627 
14.685,562 

12,308,887 
671, 194 
3,616,261 
13,723,405 
15,  655,  281 

5,626,769 
75,944,760 
31,376,812 
13,814,862 
20,226,126 

19.628,990 
15,117,970 
4.062,403 
8,081,254 
37,062,972 

40,584,897 
25,  017,  252 
14,909,623 
28,  053,  721 
6,332,366 

12,875,959 
1,  467,  444 
3,  449,  029 

38,  036,  791 
5,630.025 

163,247,105 
12,181,479 
8,274,288 
61,  798,  ,384 
29,321,188 

8,  168, 250 
84,460,380 

4;  127;  290 
10.033,863 

9,  057,  319 

20,019,685 
36.112,070 
6.888,675 
1.  726,  874 
9,215,334 

11,967,787 
16,693,307 

1:^r8:?r8 

10,  653 

1.826,014 

619 

33.8 

28.6 

'irkans^s 

Colorado 

26.3 

Distript  of  Columbia  * 

19.4 

Florida 

31.5 

Idaho 

33.4 

23.6 

Iowa 

28.5 

Kansas 

31.5 

Louisiana 

27.2 

Maine 

MaSiand'::;:;:::::;::::;:;;;:::;::; 

28  6 

Michiffan 

26.7 

23.0 

Missouri 

23.0 

22.5 

Nevada --. 

New  Hampshire 

31.3 
24.1 

21.1 

New  York  a 

21.1 

33.2 

Oklahoma 

35.6 

Oregon 

24.3 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

17.9 
17.0 

South  Carolina 

30.9 

33.7 

Utah 

30.9 

19.0 

25.3 

Wyoming                                  

32.9 

Ala.ska 

61.0 

H^^"::::::;:::::::::::::::::::: 

i,  529,  493 

28.  i 

33.5 
12  9 

^ 

*  Partly  estimated. 

B  Excludes  land  purchases  of  $1,202,869. 

c  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  WPA  State  office  reports. 
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Accomplishments,  physical,  10-31. 

National  Youth  Administration,  65-66. 
Administrati%-e  e.xpenditures,  5,  6,  49. 
Administrative  workers,  number  of,  34,  49. 
Aged,  aid  to.      (See  Old-age  a.ssistance;  Old-age  benefits.) 
Ages: 

Of  applicants  for  NYA  student  aid,  61. 

Of  unemployed  registrants,  44,  45. 

Of  WPA  workers,  37-39. 
Air  Commerce,  Bureau  of,  5,  73. 
Airport  and  other  transportation  facility  projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical,  16-17. 

Employment,  35,  36. 

Expenditures,  50,  51. 

Types  of,  73-74. 
Aliens,  regulations  regarding  eligibility  for  employment,  6. 
Allocations  of  ERA  Act  funds,  5,  46-48,  51-53. 
American  Guide  Series.     (.See  Federal  writers'  project.) 
Appropriations,  5,  46,  52-53. 

See  also  ER.A  Acts;  individual  agencies. 
Art.      (See  Federal  art  project.) 
Bhnd,  aid  to  the,  110,  112,  116. 

See  also  Social  Security  programs. 
Bridges,  14^15,  70. 

Buildings  projects.      (See  Public  buildings  projects.) 
Canning  projects,  29,  84. 

Categorical   a.ssistance.      (See    Social    Security    programs,    cate- 
gorical assistance.) 
Census     of     Unemployment.      (See     National      riienii)i(iyment 

Census.) 
Children,  aid  to  dependent,  110,  112,  116. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps: 

Employment,  32,  34,  35,  109. 

Funds,  4,  47,  52,  53,  115. 

Program,  57,  112. 
Ci\'il  Works  Administration: 

Expenditures,  114. 

Program,  2,  3,  107,  110. 
Clerical  projects,  86-87. 

.S'ee  also  White  Collar  projects. 
Communicable  disease  survey,  100. 
Compensation: 

Injury,  5,  6. 

I'nemployment,  1,  2,  43-44,  117. 
Composers'  Forum  Laboratories,  80. 
Congress,    President's   recovery   program   message   of   April    14, 

1938,  to,  4. 
Conservation  projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical,  27-28. 

Employment,  35,  36. 

Expenditures,  51,  74. 

Types  of,  74. 
Con.struction  projects,  69-75. 

See  also  Airport  and  other  transportation  facility;  Highway, 
road,   and  street;  Park   and   other   recreational   facility; 
Public  buildings;  Sewer  system  and  other  utility  projects. 
Consumer  Purchases  and  Incomes,  Study  of,  lOO-lOti: 

Consumer  incomes  in  1935-36,  104^5. 

Consumer  purchases  in  large  cities,  101-3. 

Consumer    purchases    in    .small    cities,    villages,    and    farm 
counties,  103-4. 

Objectives  and  procedure,  100-101. 


Corps  of  Engineers.      (See  Engineers,  Corps  of.) 
Earnings  of  project  workers,  6-9,  40-41. 

See  also  National  Youth  Administration. 
E)ducation  projects. 

Accomplishments,  20: 

Types  of,  75-76. 
Eligibility  for  employment,  6. 
Emergency    Conservation    Work.     (See    Civilian    Conservation 

Corps.) 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  and  1937: 

Allocations  under,  to: 

Other  agencies,  46-48,  51-53. 

Works  Progress  Administration,  46,  48. 

Balances,  unobligated,  reappropriated  under  the  ER.A.  Act 
of  1938,  5. 

Employment  financed  by,  32,  33-34. 

Value  of  approved  projects,  51. 
Emergency    Relief    Appropriation    Act   of    1938,    provisions    of, 

5-6,  57! 
Emergency    Work    Relief    Program.      (See    Federal    Emergency 

Relief  Administration.) 
Employment,  32-45: 

-Administrative  personnel,  34,  49. 

Currently  financed,  32,  34,  51-52. 

Eligibility  for,  6. 

Expansion  of,  September  1937-June  1938,  1,  2,  33. 

Hours  worked  on  projects,  8,  41. 

Industrial,  declines  in,  33,  41-42. 

Persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  6,  35. 

Turnover  and  duration  of,  40. 

By  types  of  projects,  35-36. 

Of  women,  36-37,  78,  83. 

See  also  individual  agencies;  Workers. 
Employment  Service,  U.  S.,  5,  47. 
Engineers,  Corps  of: 

Employment,  34. 

Funds,"  46,  52. 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Bureau  of,  34,  52. 
Equipment.      (See  Supplies,  materials,  and  equipment.) 
Exemptions  from  security  wage  schedule,  8. 
Expenditures: 

Administrative  6,  49. 

Of  ERA  Act  funds,  by  all  agencies,  47. 

Labor,  WPA,  49,  50. 

National  Youth  Administration,  57,  66-67. 

Nonlabor,  WPA,  6,  49,  50-51,  54-56. 

Objects  of,  49,  50. 

For  security  programs,  1933-38,  113-17. 

Supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  49,  54-56. 

On  WPA  projects,  48-51. 

Works  Progress  Administration,  48-49. 

WPA  sponsors'  funds,  49-50,  56. 

See  also  Consinner  Purchases  and  Incomes,  Study  of;  in- 
dividual agencies. 
Farm  Security  Administration: 

Employment,  34. 

Funds,  51-52. 

Provisions  of  ERA  Act  of  1938,  5,  6. 

Rural  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants,  2,  34,  51-52,  112,  116. 
Farm-to-market  and  other  secondary  roads,  12,  14,  69-70. 
Federal  Archives  Survey,  30. 
Federal  art  project,  31,  78-79. 
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Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration: 

Assistance  provided,  110-12. 

Funds,  3,  47-48,  110-11,  114-15,  116. 
Federal  music  project,  31,  80. 
Federal  theater  project,  31,  80-81. 
Federal  writers'  project,  31,  82-83. 
Flood  control: 

Api)ropriation  recommended  ]>y  the  President,  4. 

1937  ERA  Act  funds  for,  52. 

Projects  for,  74. 

See  also  Conservation  projects. 
Forest  Service,  34,  52. 
Funds: 

ERA  Act  of  1938,  4-6. 

Financial  siunmary,  46-53. 

Security  programs,  113-17. 

See  also  ERA  Acts;  Allocations;  Apjiropriations;  Expendi- 
tures; Sponsors. 
General  relief: 

And  project  employment  of  relief  workers  compared  with 
unemployment,  42-43. 

Famihes  and  single  persons,  2,  3,  109,  1 10-1 1. 

Funds  for,  5,  114-15. 
Goods  projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical,  28-29. 

Distribution  of  products  to  needy  families,  29,  83. 

Employment,  35,  36,  37. 

Expenditures,  51. 

Types  of,  83-84. 
Grants.      (See    Farm    Security    Administration;    Public    Works 

Administration,  funds.) 
Handicraft  projects,  84. 
Health.     (See  Public  health.) 
Hearing  survey,  100. 
Highway,  road,  and  street  projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical,  10-16. 

Employment,  35,  36. 

Expenditures,  50,  51. 

Types  of,  69-70. 
Historic  American  Buildings  Survey,  30. 
Historic  American  Merchant  Marine  Survey,  30. 
Historical  Records  Survey,  30,  83. 
Home  Economics,   Bureau  of.   Study   of   Consumer   Purchases, 

100-101,  103-4. 
Hours  worked  on  projects,  8,  41. 

See  also  National  Youth  Administration. 
Households  and  persons  receiving  public  aid,  2-3,  107-12. 
Household  service  demonstration  centers,  85. 
Housekeeping  aid  projects,  29,  85. 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  U.  S.,  4,  52. 
Housing  Authority,  U.  S.,  5,  34,  52. 
Housing  Division,  PWA,  34,  52. 
niness,  disabling,  National  Health  Survey,  9.5-100. 
Justice,  Department  of ,  appropriation  in  the  ERA  Act  of  193S,  5. 
Labor  expenditures,  49,  50. 

iSee  also  Earnings;  Wage  rates. 
Labor  statistics.  Bureau  of: 

Estimates  of  employment,  3,  33. 

Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  100-103. 
Labor  turnover,  40. 
Library  projects,  29-30,  85. 

Loans.      {See    Farm    Security    Administration;    Public     Works 
Administration,  funds;  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration, funds;  Rural  Electrification  Administration.) 
Materials,   supplies,   and   equipment.      (See   Nonlabor   expendi- 
tures; Supplies,  materials,  and  equipment.) 
Museum  projects,  86. 
Music.      (See  Federal  music  project.) 
National  Emergency  Council,  5,  6. 


National  Health  Survey: 
Findings,  9.5-100. 
Objectives  and  procedure,  95. 
National  Park  Service,  34,  46,  52. 
NationalvResearch>  Project,-  Reemployment  Opportunities  and 

Recent  Changes  in  Industrial  Techniques,  studies  of,  88-93. 
National  Resources  Committee: 

Provisions  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1938  for,  5,  6. 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  and  Incomes,  100-101,  104^6, 
National  Unemployment  Census,  3,  42,  44-45. 
National  Youth  Administration,  57-67,  112. 
Administration  of,  49,  68. 
Advisory  Committees,  58. 
Funds,  5,  49,  57,  66-67. 
Junior  placement  offices,  67. 

Program  for  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  5,  6,  57. 
Student  aid,  58-62. 

Applicants  approved    for   1937-38,    characteristics   of, 

60-62. 
Eligibility  requirements,  58. 
Employment,  59-60, 109-10. 
Hours  and  earnings,  8-9,  60. 
Participating  institutions,  58-59. 
Types  of  work,  59. 
Vocational  guidance,  67. 
Wage  rates,  8-9,  67. 
Work  projects,  62-67. 

Accomplishments,  physical,  6.5-66. 
Assignment  procedure,  62. 
Cosponsors,  62-63,  66-67. 
Eligibility  requirements,  62. 
Employment,  64-65,  109-10. 
Expenditures,  66-67. 
Hours  and  earnings,  8,  67. 
Resident  training  centers,  63. 
Types  of  work,  63. 
Non-Federal  Division,  PWA,  34,  52. 
Nonlabor  expenditures,  6,  49,  50-51,  54-56. 
Occupations  of  WPA  workers,  39. 
Occupational  morbidity  and  mortality,  study  of,  100. 
Old-age  assistance,  3,  111,  112,  116. 

See  also  Social  Security  programs. 
Old-age  benefits,  1. 

Park  and  other  recreational  facility  projects: 
Accomplishments,  physical,  20-24. 
Employment,  35,  36. 
Expenditures,  51. 
Types  of,  71. 
Physical  accomplislmients.     (See  Accomplishments,  physical.) 
President's  recovery  program  message  to  Congress  of  April  14, 

1938,  4. 
Productivity,  changes  in  industrial,  National  Research  Project, 

90-92. 
Projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical,  10-31. 
Activities,  68-87. 
Approval  procedure,  68. 
Approved,  value  of,  51. 

Coordinated  with  work  of  other  agencies,  73,  74,  75,  87. 
Limitations  in  ERA  Act  of  1938,  5,  6. 

See  also   Employment;   Expenditures;   individual   types   of 
projects;  Sponsors. 
Public  aid: 

Net  number  of  households  and  persons  receiving,  2-3,  107- 

12. 
General   relief   and  project   employment  of  relief  worktTS 

compared  with  unemployment,  42-43. 
Funds  for  security  programs,  113-17. 
See  also  Security  programs;  Social  Security  programs. 


Public  buildings  projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical,  17-19,  19-20,  23,  24. 
Employment,  3.'),  36. 
Expenditures,  50,  51,  70. 
Types  of,  70-71. 
Public  health: 

Conference  on,  1-2. 
Services,  26-27,  85-86. 
Study  of.      (See  National  Health  Survey.) 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.      (See  National  Heallli  Surv.'V.) 
Public  Roads,  Bureau  of: 
Employment,  34,  112. 
Funds,  4,  47,  52. 
Public   utility   projects.      (See   Sewer   .system   ami    iitlicr    utility 

])rojccts.) 
Public  Works  Administration,  112. 
Employment,  34,  112. 
Funds,"  4,  48,  52. 

See  also   Housing    Division,    PW.\;   Non-Federal    Division, 
PWA. 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration: 
Employment,  34. 
Funds,  5,  52. 
Purchases: 

Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  and  Incomes,  100-106. 
WPA  materials,  49,  54-56. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  34,  52. 
Reclamation,  Bureau  of,  34,  52. 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  lOS. 
Recreation  projects: 

Accomplishments,  24. 
Types  of,  76-78. 

See  also  Park  and  other  recreational  facility  projects. 
Reemployment  Opportunities  and  Recent  Changes  in  Industrial 

Techniques,  National  Research  Project,  88-93. 
Relief.  (See  Farm  Security  Administration;  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration;  Funds;  General  relief;  Households 
and  persons  receiving  public  aid;  Public  aid;  Security  pro- 
grams; Social  Security  program.s,  Categorical  assistance; 
Workers  certified  as  in  need  of  relief.) 
Research  and  statistical  projects,  30,  36,  87. 

See  also  Consumer  Purchases  and  Incomes,  Study  of;  National 
Health  Survey;  Reemployment  Opportunities  and  Recent 
Changes  in  Industrial  Teclmiques. 
Resettlement  Administration.      (See  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion.) 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  4,  34. 
Rural     rehabilitation.      (See     Farm     Security     Administration; 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.) 
Sanitation  and  health  projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical,  24-27. 
Employment,  35,  36. 
Expenditures,  50,  51. 
Types  of,  74-75. 
School  lunch  projects,  29,  84-85. 
Security  programs,  1-3,  107-12,  113-17. 
Security  wage  schedule,  6-9,  40-41 ,  67. 
Sewer  system  and  other  utility  projects: 
Accomplishments,  physical,  24-26. 
Employment,  35,  36,  71 . 
Expenditures,  50,  51. 
Types  of,  71-73. 
Sewing  projects.      (See  Goods  jirojects.) 
Social  Security  programs: 

Categorical  assistance,  1,  3,  109,  110,  111-12,  116. 

See  also  Blind,  aid  to  tlio;  Children,  aid  to  dependent; 
Old-age  assistance. 
Old-age  benefits,  1. 
ITnemployment  compen.sation,  1,  2.  43-44,  117. 
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sponsors: 

Expenditures  on  N  YA  projects,  57,  66-67. 
Expenditures  on  WPA  projects,  49-50,  56. 
Funds  pledged  for  approved  projects,  51. 

Participation  in  initiation  and  prosecution  of  ])r<)jects,  68,  69. 
Of  recreation  projects,  77. 
State  and  local  agencies,  assistance  provided,  110-11,  112,  113-17 

See  also  General  relief;  Sponsors. 
Statistical  studies  and  surveys.      (See  Research  and  statistical 

projects.) 
Student  aid.     (See  National  Youth  Administration.) 
Supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  49,  54-56. 

See  also  Noidabor  expenditures. 
Technology    and    unemployment,    National    Research    Project, 

studies  in,  88-93. 
Theater.      (See  Federal  theater  project.) 

Transportation  facility  projects.      (See  Airport  and  other  trans- 
portation facility  projects;  Highway,  road,  and  street  projects.) 
Treasury,  Department  of  the,  5,  47. 
Turnover,  labor,  40. 

Unemployment  census.      (See  National  Unemployment  Census.) 
Unemployment: 

Characteristics  of  unemployed  registrants,  44-45. 

Compensation,  1,  2,  43-44,  117. 

Emergency    workers    compared    with    other    unenii)loyed 

workers,  45. 
Estimates  of,  3,41-42. 
Recent  increase  in,  3,  33,  41-42. 
And  relief,  fluctuations  in,  42-43. 
Technology  and,  88-93. 
Vocational  guidance  and  job  placement  under  National  Youth 

Administration,  67. 
Wage  rates,  6-9,  40-41. 
Water  supply  projects,  26,  71-73. 
White  collar  projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical,  20-23,  24,  29-31. 

Employment,  35,  36. 

Expenditures,  51. 

Federal  art,  music,   theater,   and  writers'  projects,   30-31, 

78-83. 
Types  of,  7.5-87. 

.See  also  Clerical;  Education;  Recreation;  and  Research  and 
statistical  projects. 
Women.      (See  Workers,  women.) 
Women's  and  professional  projects,  78-87. 

See  also  Goods  projects;  White  collar  projects. 
Work  Relief  and  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1938,  4-6. 
Workers,  35-41. 

Administrative,  number  of,  34,  49. 
Ages  of,  37. 

Aliens,  regulations  regarding  eligibility  for  employment,  6. 
Certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  6,  35. 
Emergency,  compared  with  other  unemployed,  45. 
Geographic  distribution  of,  39-40. 
Hours  worked  on  projects,  8,  41. 
Number  of,  32-34. 
Occupations,  39. 

Security  and  nonsecurity,  7-8,  40-41. 
Supervisory,  number  of,  34,  39,  49. 
Women,  36-37,  78,  83. 

See  also  National  Youth  Administration;   Unemployment; 
Wage  rates. 
Writers.      (See  Federal  writers'  project.) 
Yards  and  Docks,  Bureau  of,  34,  52. 
Youth: 

Unemployed,  number  of,  57. 

See  also    Civilian    Conservation    Corps;     National    Youth 
Administration. 


